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The Textile Side of Transportation Problems 


‘eatures of Problems of Special Importance to Textile Men—The Sectional Menace of Rate Schedules—Industrial 
Prosperity Largely Dependent Upon Prosperity of Railroads—Politics Must Be Eliminated from 


for the feeling among students of 

transportation that the textile in- 

dustry pays less attention to the 
problems of transportation than does 
any other of the major industries of 
the country. The fact that no textile 
plant is so located as to be independent 
of the needs of transportation, renders 
this seeming disinterest of manufac- 
urers truly appalling. 

It is true that transportation costs are 
dst sight of in prices per pound of the 
higher grades of cotton and in prices 
per yard of some styles of finished 
goods, but considering two or three 
ompetitive sections, each striving for 
he trade of a particular market, a few 
ents per hundred pounds advance in 
the freight rate on fuels, materials, sup- 
plies, and finished goods is very liable 
to influence sales at times when mar- 
gins of profit are slight. 

Much more important however, than 
these incidents of merchandising, is the 
broader subject of keeping our high- 
ways of transportation alive and of aid- 
ing the carriers in their endeavor to care 
ior the needs of commerce. 

It cannot be denied that transporta- 
tion is the life blood of trade, and most 
tal to the manufacturer; neither can 
‘ be denied that the prosperity and de- 
elopment of any country is measured 
y its facility of transportation. China 

undeveloped because she has no 

»\dern method of transporting her pro- 
lucts. The British world trade was 
developed only through British control 
© the ships which transported British 

products, and Germany’s foreign trade 
and Japan’s present commerce were 
both secured through their control of 
ean transportation. 
Our present transportation problems 
e perhaps more domestic than foreign, 
but they need the sound concerted ef- 
fort of users, both manufacturers and 
merchants, if they are to be properly 
solved. 


[Mier is apparently much ground 


ye 


© 


A Menace of Rate Adjustments 
Our country is passing through a 
sis of readjustment of transportation 
arges, costs, operation and manage- 

rent such as has never occurred be- 
fore, out of which it is hoped will spring 
much benefit to the country as a whole. 
seemingly disturbing feature in the 
idjustment of freight rate structures 
the attitude of the Federal Govern- 
rent in favoring a readjustment which 
¥ ll influence a distribution of the most 
‘kly populated sections of the coun- 
’ to the most sparsely populated ones. 
\eoretically, the idea cannot be viewed 
‘ unjust, but practically an adjustment 
ich would so result would also force 
change of industrial location, and this 


—3oO°n 


ae 


o 24 





Government 


By D. L. 


would be a decided economic crime. 

Any disturbance of industrial loca- 
tion, except that brought about by nat- 
ural development, results in losses with- 
out gain for that particular industry 
and a destruction of the economic status 
of the section in which that industry is 





Co., managers. 


D. L. Taylor, the author of this article, is exceptionally well 
equipped to write authoritatively on the railroad transportation 
problem, either from the standpoint of the carriers or that of the 
shippers, and particularly that of the textile shipper. After many 
years of railroad work, which brought him into contact with the 
shippers’ transportation problems, he became traffic manager 
three years ago for the Pacific Mills, and the group of mills 
operated both in the North and South by Lockwood, Greene & 
He is also chairman of the Committee on Rates 
and Transportation of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. He shows why textile manufacturers should pay more 
attention to transportation problems, and presents a number of 
constructive suggestions that must be made effective if the rail- 
roads are again to give effective service at reasonable rates. 


Regulations 


Taylor. 


try. It is as impossible for railroad 
managements to work out their difficul- 
ties without aid as for Europe to solve 
her problems without assistance and it 
is doubtful if we, in this country, will 
again see the industrial prosperity we 
would like to see until the railroads re- 































located in proportion to its former 
activities. 
Early Basis of Freight Rates 

It may not be generally known by 
textile manufacturers that the basis of 
freight rate construction on which in- 
dustry in various sections of the coun- 
try has thrived was arranged, during 
the early years of railroad development, 
in relation to competitive markets. The 
carriers so prepared their rate sched- 
ules as to permit a fluent movement of 
both raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts. This was not a mere happening; 
it was purposely brought about through 
the foresight of the carriers traversing 
a particular section to preserve and 
protect within that section industry 
located there. 

Today presents a changed condition. 
Railroads are no longer able to protect 
industry. Operating costs including 
wages are higher than are paid for sim- 
ilar work elsewhere. Political pressure 
and legislation have added such burdens 
to the carriers that many of the rail- 
roads handling double the tonnage last 
year over 1914 returned less than one 
half the net operating revenue. Funds 
have not been available for many 
months to permit repairing or building 
of needed equipment except where the 
utmost necessity demanded, and expendi- 
tures for betterments and extensions 
have been impossible. 

Industry Must Aid Solution of Problem 

Industry should no longer stand aside 
and hope that someone else will solve 
the transportation problems of the coun- 


sufficient net revenue to enable 
them to secure the credit necessary to 
make expenditures and start the cycle. 


ceive 


Constructive suggestions might in- 
clude: 
First—Keep politics out of railroad 
regulation and management. 
Second—Restore freight rate par- 


ities or relationship between com- 


petitive sections which existed 
previous to the Federal Control 
period. 


Third—Abolish the Railroad Labor 
Board or substitute an efficiently 
working body. 

Fourth—Co-ordination of all trans- 
portation agencies. 

Fifth—Blanket reductions in freight 
rates at the time when reductions 
are possible, in keeping with safe, 
prompt and adequate service. 


Isolate Transportation from Politics 

First and most important is the com- 
plete isolation of transportation from 
politics. Federal control proved beyond 
a doubt that government operation of 
railroads is most expensive and inef- 
ficient. A commissioner general of 
transportation as a member of the cab- 
inet, appointed by the President in pay- 
ment of a political debt, from whom 
there is no appeal, would not be strictly 
in keeping with legislation already en- 
acted and a change of policy each four 
years would tend to serious industrial 
disturbance. The taking over by the 
Department of Commerce of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would 
likewise be a serious error, as the only 


true status of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is a regulatory body with 
no party tendencies or possibility of po- 
litical coercion. The government's at- 
titude in the present railroad problem 
could better be directed to aiding rail- 
road labor and railroad managements 
in reducing operating costs than in of- 
fering a solution through a freight rate 
readjustment, such as may destroy the 
activity of industry located in unfavored 
sections of the country. Continuous 
statements of government officials dur- 
ing the past several months that reduc- 
tions in freight must be made, are said 
to have had a greater demoralizing ef- 
fect on gencral business than the high 
level of freight rates. 
Effect of Pyramided Advances 

Second, no competitive section pro- 
vided with a rate basis from its raw 
material and to its finished goods mar- 
kets can survive a radical advance with- 
out injury. The measure of the injury 
is usually the relativity of the transpor- 
tation costs to the selling price, although 
in many instances brokers, commission 
merchants or converters handle prod- 
ucts on very small margins and their 
purchases are influenced by money 
values only. 

Rate relationships between competi- 
tive sections from and to markets ex- 
isting previous to the period of fed- 
eral control were destroyed by the pyra- 
mided blanket advances. New England 
is paying for cotton at present one-half 
a cent per pound more than many of 
the southern spinners over the parity 
which existed in 1917, due to pyramided 
percentage advances. Advances in cents 
per hundred pounds throughout all com- 
petitive sections do not destroy parities, 
but percentage advances do destroy the 
cents-per-hundred-pounds _ relationships 
Readjustments along this line should 
take place and would do much to sta- 
bilize a healthy competition. 

Third, no greater injustice in com- 
pensation for services rendered could 
be imagined than placing all labor of 
a given character, regardless of location, 
on an equality. It is unjust for the rea- 
son that compensation should be greater 
in districts where the cost of living is 
greater; either the railroad laborer is 
overpaid in Van Buren, Maine, or under- 
paid in Chicago. The Railroad Labor 
Board has failed to base their awards 
on sectional living conditions, which 
should be basic in arriving at a proper 
compensation for any service. The 
railroads are unquestionably better able 
to set the wage at which any particular 
work is valued in a particular district, 
and, therefore, individual or collective 
handling of labor wage adjustments 
should be absolutely in hands of rail- 

(Continued on page 87) 
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“ BUY, WORK AND BUILD” 

B' SINESS is usually what the business man 

nakes it. An attitude of gloom and despon- 
dency produces lethargy and lack of confidence in 
the buyer. While, conversely, a spirit of optimism 
and hopeiulness reacts favorably upon the pur- 
chaser and not infrequently turns a green-eyed 
pessimist int Much can be 


done along psychological lines at the present time; 


an apostle of cheer. 


and, goodness knows, the distributing markets are 
in need all the helpful influences that can be 
applied 

The slogan recently propounded by T. 
ston of Kn 
National Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers and a prominent factor in the knit 
goods 


H. John- 
xville, Tenn., a former president of the 
Association of 


ndustry, is worthy of serious consideration 
by all members of the textile industry. Speaking 
before the Rotary Club of Knoxville, Mr. Johnston 
recommended as his advice to his hearers the senti- 
ment, “Buy, Work and Build.” All three words have 
peculiar application to textile manufacturers, es- 
pecially as their utterance was in contradistinction 
to the former advice promulgated from high gov- 
érnment sources, “Don’t Buy and Save.” Mr. John- 


ston rightly feels the time has come for a change in 


program and his advice if consistently carried 
out cannot fail to bring nearer a period of pros- 
perity 

* * 2 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY FAVORS AMERI- 


CAN VALUATION 


~~ THORON, treasurer of the Merrimack 
Manut 


acturing Co., operating cotton mills in 
Lowell, Mass., and Huntsville, Ala., has written an 


open letter President 


Harding attacking the 
valuation system, and the recent telegram 
to President William M. 
Wood of the American Woolen Co. which strongly 
indorsed the American system Mr. Thoron ac- 


knowledges that President Wood's opinion is entitled 


American 


Harding of President 


to weight and consideration, but states that he 


knows “of no commission which he has received 
to speak for the textile industry as a whole.” Presi- 
dent Wood's telegram was sent “on behalf of the 
thousands employes of my company,” and he 


further stated, “1 think I can speak for the whole 
textile industry.” 

The point at issue does not involve a quibble re- 
garding the exact definition of words used by Mr 
Wood and Mr. Thoron, but does involve the intent 
of the expressions used. Public records of the in 
dustry’s leading papers and associations prove that 


President Wood gave a very accurate reflection 


majority textile opinion regarding the American 
valuation plan, and they also prove that Mr. Thoron 
and those who believe as he does are an exception 
to general textile opinion on the subject. That is 


one reason why the previous attack of Treasurer 
Dumaine of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. on 
the American valuation plan, in a letter to the Na 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, was given 
such wide publicity by importers and other friends 
reign manutacturers 


The following is a very incomplete list of th 
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leading textile associations which have gone on 
record in favor of the American valuation plan, 
either by resolutions or through their official tariff 
representatives : 

National Council of American Cotton Manufac- 
turers. 

National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

American Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers. 

National Association of Worsted and Woolen 
Spinners. 

National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers. 

The Knit Goods Manufacturers of America. ~ 

The Silk Association of America. 

On subjects of both trade and national interest 
the officially recorded opinions of these leading tex- 
tile organizations would be accepted by most men as 
fairly representative of the opinion of manufacturers 
throughout the whole textile industry. Apparently 
Mr. Wood was aware of the existence of such 


opinion and Mr. Thoron was not. 
* * * 


A POSSIBLE SUPER-UNION 

FEW weeks ago it appeared to those who were 

in close touch with union sentiment in the coal, 
railroad and building trades as though a combina- 
tion of these unions in a nation-wide strike on 
April 1 was inevitable. In the meantime the radi- 
cal element in the United Mine Workers, acting 
against the warnings of their officers, has demanded 
the continuance of the present wage scale in the 
bituminous fields for two years, over-time at the 
time-and-a-half rate, Sunday and holiday work at 
double time and a working week of five days and 
six hours a day. Since then President John L. 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers of America and 
other conservative leaders of the coal miners’ unions 
have been kept so busy in trying to save their own 
scalps that they have had comparatively little op- 
portunity to perfect their coalition with the rail- 
road brotherhoods and the unions representing the 
building trades. 

In the light of recent developments it seems prob- 
able that the Lewis idea of a super-union and super- 
strike was impelled by two motives: First, to offset 
the countermining efforts of the radical element in 
the coal unions, thus saving the scalps and the lucra- 
tive positions of the conservative leaders; second, 
to make certain Government ‘intervention in the 
strike. An incidental factor was the possible na- 
tionalization of coal mines and railroads 

While the preposterous wage and working agree- 
ment demanded by the radical element in the 
United Mine Workers appears to have cost their 
conservative leaders the cooperation of the railroad 
brotherhoods, it is not impossible that on April 1, 
when the bituminous and anthracite wage agree- 
ments expire, there may be a struggle between the 
radical and conservative elements in these and cer- 
tain other unions that will prove almost as serious 
for the country as the originally projected super- 
strike 

Government intervention is now being sought by 
union officials who are threatened by the radical 
element, and the fact that there is to be a congres- 
sional campaign next fall is not overlooked by either 
union leaders or politicians. Government interven- 
tion in such a family scrap would be ridiculous; not 
only should the unions be allowed to fight their 
own battles, but the Government authorities should 
keep their hands off and allow the operators and 
the unions to settle their differences. Should the 
Administration be tempted to maké political capital 
out of the struggle it should remember that the so- 
called conservative leaders of the United Mine 
Workers would not have hesitated to tie up the 
country’s mining, transportation and building opera- 
tions if they could have organized their super-union. 
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WORK OF COMMITTEE D-13 

= spring meeting of Committee D-13 on Tex- 

tile Materials of the American Society for 
Testing Materials held in Providence last week de- 
veloped several important features which should be 
of interest to all textile manufacturers. Just as 
the need for more intensive research work is appre- 
ciated by all far-seeing executives, so do they realize 
the importance of effecting greater standardization 
in nomenclature and in methods of testing. 


Consequently the suggestion made that Committe: 
D-13 act as a clearing house for questions of defini- 
tions should meet with enthusiastic approval. Its 
sub-committee on nomenclature and definitions has 
done important work on definitions for mechanical! 
fabrics. The compilation of a series of definitions of 
this nature in the bulletin issued by the society should 
prove to be a valuable addition to textile literatur« 
Information on textile nomenclature has been added 
to from time to time but certainly this work done 
by technical men and approved by representatives of 
both manufacturers and consumers of fabrics who 
make up the committee takes up the matter from a 
new and advantageous angle. 


Another significant feature of the meeting was the 
inauguration of plans to develop a basis of acceptance: 
for hose and belt duck. It is planned to confine thi 
work to a schedule of imperfections and tolerances as 
has been done with tire fabrics. In connection with 
hose and belt duck, it is also noted that there is in- 
creasing evidence of the need for standardization in 
test methods for these materials. Consumers and 
users of these fabrics are much further apart than 
are factors interested in tire fabrics. It may not 
be generally known that Committee D-13 has de- 
veloped standard test methods for hose and belt 
duck and that these have been published. Manu- 
facturers interested in this report may secure copies 
of same by applying to the New York office of 
TEXTILE Wor p. 

Continued activity of the committee along such 
progressive lines as those noted above should still 
further strengthen its position as an important tech- 
nical adjunct of the textile industry. 


* * = 


AGAINST TRADE MISREPRESENTATION 
DECISION by the Federal Trade Commission 
prohibiting the National Tailoring Co. of Chi 

cago from using the word “ mills” in its title, labels 
or other form of advertising is to be highly com 
mended. The decision is far-reaching in its charac- 
ter as it aims to do away with a form of deception 
that has been used in a large way by distributors 
of merchandise. Of course, the intent is to give the 
buying public the idea that they are purchasing 
goods from original producers and are thereby sav 
ing the profits of the intermediary. 

While the retailer has probably been the most 
serious offender on this score he is by no means th« 
only one who has adopted a firm name which does 
not represent the true character of his business. The 
same practice has been indulged in by converters 
and garment manufacturers who have absolutely n 
connection with fabric plants which would entitle 
them to use the word “ mills.” 

There has been more or less criticism in the 
textile trade that certain of the decisions by th 
Federal Trade Commission have been unnecessaril\ 
drastic in their interpretation, have accomplished n 
useful purpose and have upset customs and practic 
of long standing. In the present instance, howeve 
no such complaint is valid. If the pronouncem« 
by the Commission is carried out to its final analys 
the textile industry will be relieved of an irritatit 
practice which has tended to detract from the digni 
of first hand selling and has given a wrong ir 
pression to the consumer of the manner in whi 
textile merchandise is distributed. 
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Childs & Joseph Inquiry 


List of Merchandise Creditors and Their 
Claims Published 

An inquiry into the affairs of Childs 
& Joseph, New York, large exporters of 
cotton goods, is being conducted by offi- 
cials of the Federal Reserve Bank. Con- 
ferences have been held with members 
of the investigation and _ prosecution 
committee of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, of which George W. 
Retz, credit manager of A. D. Juilliard 
& Co., is the head, and it is understood 
that this association has an investigation 
of its own under consideration. 





Federal Reserve Inquiry 


Childs & Joseph were placed in the 
hands of a receiver several weeks ago, 
after efforts of a combined committee 
of merchandise and bank creditors to 
take over the business were unsuccess- 
ful. The Federal Reserve inquiry was 
started because of the large amount of 
the bankrupt concern’s paper which was 
rediscounted by the Federal Reserve 
Bank. It is understood that full pay- 
ment was made to the Federal Reserve 
on this paper by creditor banks. 

The inquiry has proceeded sufficiently 
to disclose that liabilities will probably 
total $9,000,000, instead of the $7,000,000 
which was estimated at the time of filing 
bankruptcy schedules. Assets are diffi- 
cult to determine, inasmuch as they con- 
sist largely of goods now in export 
markets, but they are estimated at 
around $5,000,000. 


Cotton Goods Creditors 


The list of creditors published this 
week includes the following cotton 
goods commission houses, with the ex- 
tent of their claims: Minot, Hooper & 
unsecured, $126,000 se- 
cured; Woodward, Baldwin & Co., 
$383,000, unsecured; Smith, Hogg & 
Co., $331,000, unsecured; J. P. Stevens 
& Co., $251,000, unsecured; Converse & 
Co., $16,000, unsecured, and Hunter 
Manufacturing & Commission Co., $56,- 
000, unsecured. It has previously been 
announced by attorneys in the case that 
unsecured claims would probably not be 
paid, and secured claims probably not 
realize more than 75 per cent. 

Childs & Joseph started business in 
1907 as Childs & Co. In 1910 the firm 


name was changed to Childs, Parr & 
Joseph, and in 1919 the present firm 
name was adopted. They have been 


large factors in the cotton goods export 

business, particularly with Africa. 

Comment in the trade on the failure is 

naturally guarded, but the principal rea- 
mn assigned for the trouble is extrava- 
ant management during the depression 
( riod. 


Wage Payment System 

The Wm. Carter Co. is installing in 
ts plants at Needham Heights, Spring- 

ld, and Framingham, Mass., a wage 
payment system worked out by the 
“ooley & Lyman Co., industrial engi- 
neers, Boston. The purpose is to pay 
ach operative according to his produc- 

mn efficiency, and the plan is similar 
to those developed by Taylor, Emerson 
ind Gantt. The company has been in- 
reasing its force for several months 
and now employs more than 1,200. By 
a recent change William F. Drumheller 
was made general superintendent, with 
Charles Whitney, Robert Lee and Fred 
Nichols plant superintendents in Need- 
ham Heights, Springfield and Framing- 
ham, respectively. 
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Manchester Strike Situation 





Approximately 20,000 Operatives Idle and 
at Present Deadlock Exists 

MANCHEsTER, N. H., March 8.—About 
25,000 textile mill operatives in New 
Hampshire are in their fourth week of 
idleness, due to a strike called by United 
Textile Workers Union over a 20 per 
cent. wage cut and an increase in work- 
ing hours from 48 to 54. Neither side 
will agree to a conference until certain 
concessions are made, and at the present 
time a deadlock exists. 

Nearly 20,000 operatives alone in this 
city are out of work, and the loss to the 
city of a weekly payroll of more than 
$300,000 has had telling effect on general 
business. 

Mills closed by the strikers here are 
the Amoskeag, the world’s largest cot- 
ton mills; and the Stark Mills of the 
International Cotton Co. Recently the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Company in paid ad- 
vertisements in the local press stated 
the manufacturer’s side of the present 
difficulty. Competition by southern mills 
is ascribed by the mills here as a cause 
for the cut in wages, in order that the 
competition may be met successfully. 
The mills are opening their employment 
offices to receive the names of applicants 
for work and labor leaders are warning 
the striking operatives that the mills are 
trying to break the strike by offers of 
work. 

Attempts to bring agents of the mills 
and the strike leaders together have 
been tried without although 
both sides have stated their positions in 
conference held with committees from 
the Protestant and Catholic clergy of 
the city on two different occasions. The 
Board of Aldermen have entered 
the matter by offering their offices as a 
means of doing anything possible to 
bring about a conference, and the mills 
and union leaders have expressed a will- 
ingness to meet the aldermanic 
mittee at some future date. 

At the present time the outlook here 
for a settlement of the labor difficulty 
does not appear bright. Unlike othe 
textile centers the strike here has been 
conducted in an orderly 


success, 
into 


com- 


manner 


International Spinners Meeting 

Arrangements for the meeting of 
the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers to 
be held at Stockholm, June 14, 15 and 
16, are being made. The chairmen at 
the various sessions will include A. E. 
Hakansen, of Sweden; Joan Gelder- 
man, Holland; Compte Jean de Hemp- 
tinne, Belgium; M. Henri Manuel, 
France, and F. A. Hargreaves, England 
At the meeting in June, among the 
subjects to be considered, will be the 
question of cotton supply distribution 
and consumption; effect on mill produc- 
tion of the 48-hour week; international 
credits and their bearing on the textile 
industry; international courts of arbi- 
tration, and conditioning of raw cotton 


New Dobson Officials 


Following the recent death of Thos 
J. Jeffries, president of John & James 
Dobson, Inc., Philadelphia, woolen and 
worsted manufacturers, new officers 
have been elected for the company as 
follows: President and general man 
ager, Wm. H. Margerison; Ist vice- 
president, Samuel D. Riddle; 2nd vice- 
president, Walter M. Jeffords; treas- 
urer, H. S. Zuber; secretary, R. W. 
Hillegas; assistant general manager, A. 
E. Margerison. 


Kayser Stock Issue 


Stockholders Approve Plan for Recapi- 
talization of Julius Kayser & Co. 

An issue of $6,000,000 7 per cent. 20- 
year first mortgage bonds was approved 
by the stockholders of Julius Kayser & 
Co. at a special meeting held in Hor- 
nell, N. Y., on Wednesday of this week. 
Of this amount $4,000,000 will be issued 
at once. It was also voted to amend the 
certificate of incorporation to permit the 
issuance of 150,000 shares of common 
stock and 70,000 preferred 
stock of no par value. Present com- 
mon stockholders will receive 4 shares 
of the new freferred and one share of 
the new common for each 4 shares of the 


shares of 


old common. 

The purpose of this recapitalization is 
to provide more ample working capital 
made necessary by increased 
transacting business. Prior to the meet- 
ing of the stockholders, a report was 
filed with the Supreme Court asking 
permission for the proposed reorganiza- 


costs ot 


tion. This application was necessary in 
view of the fact that one of the grand 
children of the late Julius Kayser is an 
infant 


Textile Bids Received 
WasHINGTon, D. C 
Supplies and Navy Depart- 
ment, has received the following bids 
for 4,000 yards of billiard cloth for de- 
livery at the South Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Navy Yard: Deering, Milliken & Co., 


at $2.99 per yard; L. Gottheimer Co., at 


The Bureau of 
Accounts, 


$3.65; Charles W. House & Sons, $3.25; 
Lacon Woolen Mills, $2.42; Parker, 
Wilder & Co., at $2.4714: John Wana- 


maker, $2.80 and Worumbo Co., at $4.28 
The bureau has also received the fol- 
fowing bids for 2,500 yards of billiard 
cloth for delivery at the Mare 
Calif., Navy Yard: 
& Co., at $3.11; L 


Island, 
Milliken 


Gottheimer Co., 


Decring, 


$3.80; Charles W. House & Sons, at 
$3.25 Lacon Woolen Mills, at $2 42; 
Parker, Wilder & Co., at $2.571%4: John 


Wanamaker, at $2.85 and Worumbo Co. 
at $4.42. 





Flood Damages R. I. Mills 


R. I., March 8.—The 
heavy rain storm of Tuesday night filled 
Cherry Brook, a which flows 
into the Blackstone River, with such a 
flood of water that a few textile plants 
in the valley were inundated, resulting 
in thousands of dollars damage to stock 
and machinery. The engine rooms and 
stock rooms in the plants of the Glen- 
brook Worsted Mills and the Anchor 
Webbing Co. were flooded with nearly 
four feet of water. The plants were 
closed until the water subsided and re 
pairs could be made. The flood is said 
to have been the worst in 20 years. The 
flood resulting from the storm also car- 
ried away most of a dam being built by 
the Alsace Worsted Co. for drainage 


purposes. 


Woonsor KET, 


stream 


du Pont Earnings Less 


The annual report of FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
for the year ending December 31, 1921, 
shows net income after inventory ad 
justment and taxes amounting to $5, 
762.417, which, after deducting divi- 
dends on the debenture stock, is equiv- 
alent to $2.35 a share on the common 
stock as compared with $16.96 a shart 
for 1920. Net sales for 1921 amounted 
to $55,285,181 as compared with $93,- 


983,292 in 1920. 
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Tornado Visits S. C. 





Report No Serious Damage at Langley— 
Lives Lost at Warrenville 
Warrenville, Langley and Graniteville, 
S. C., were visited by a tornado and 
rainstorm on Tuesday, March 7, which 
did considerable property damage, and 
resulted in the loss of several lives at 
Warrenville, where 25 houses were de- 
molished, according to reports. There 
is a cotton mill in each of these towns. 


In Warrenville, there is the Warren 
Mig. Co., at Langley the Langley Mills, 
and at Graniteville the Graniteville Mfg 
( oO 

George E. Spofford, vice-pres. and 
manager of the Langley (S. C.) Mills, 
wires as follows regarding the effect of 
the storm at Langley: 

“No serious damage to our mill or 
village. Two roofs taken off. No one 
injured.” 


Suggest Standard Safety Code 
The Master Dyers’ Association of 
Philadelphia has turned over to Com- 
missioner C. B. Connelley of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry of 
Pennsylvania, a complete draft of a 
code of a+ tentative Textile 
Safety Standards, applied to 
this branch of the industry, with a rec- 
ommendation that it be adopted by the 
State Industrial Board. This occurred 
at a meeting held at the Manufacturers’ 
Club, Philadelphia, which was presided 
over by W. W. Finn, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Wm. J. Wall, Nicetown 
Works, secretary of the Master 
Association, outlined some of the pri 


suggested 


( ‘ode ot 


Dye 
LDvers’ 
visions of the suggested code. Commis- 
sioner Connelley, in accepting the draft, 
stated this marked “a new 
dustrial relationship.” 


era n n 


Is Supreme Court Overruled? 

WASHINGTON, D. C 
Commerce Hoover was attacked in the 
Senate by Senator Norris for his re- 
cent activities in connection with trade 
associations. In the Hoover-Daugh- 
erty correspondence, Mr. Norris 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Hardwood Lumber case had been 
over-ruled If the authorizations con- 
tained in this correspondence are pet 
mitted to stand, he continued, the Su 
func- 


Secretary ot 


said, 


preme Court might as well ceas« 


might as well 


The activities 


tioning and Congress 
repeal the Sherman law. 
authorized are in direct violation of the 
Sherman law, he contended. Senator 
Norris received permission to print in 
the Record the Supreme Court’s decision 
n the Trade Association case, in par- 
allel columns with the Hoover-Daugh- 
erty correspondence 


Picker Demonstration 
committee of the Asso 
iation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, announces that R. I 
McGehee will give a demonstration of 
the McGehee cotton picker, Monday, 
March 13, at 2:30 p. m., at the rooms 
of the association, 70 Worth street. At- 
tention is drawn to the f that the 


Cotton 


The executive 


Tact 
picker is not a stock selling proposition 
and that Mr. McGehee and his brother 
have been developing their machine for 
ten vears, until they claim to have 
brought it to the stage of practical 


operatiol 
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Cotton Conference in Brazil 


Part of Exposition at Rio de Janeiro Next 
October 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ \t the instiga 

n of the Sociedade Nacional de Agri 

iltur Brazil, reports Consul Gen- 
ral Alp Gaulin, Rio de Janeiro, a 

to be held at Rio de 
October, 1922, for the pur- 
ud juestions relative to 
ttor ywing industry. 

Che main topics of interest to Amer- 
cans t scussed at the conference, 
beside production of cotton, follow 

thods of mbating cotton plagues ; 

5 le ngicides and their appli- 
ition 

Methods of cleaning cotton seeds; 

achinery for this purpose 

Importat f cotton seeds 

I il I 

suitable ty] ytton gins and 
th h ery 
| icto ind use of 
| ton-seed 

{ n lint manufactur 

g pr 

Importation ott machinery fre« 

lut ile ft tarmers at cost 


granted to cotton 


ertilizer and cattle food. 


TI Brazilian Centennial Exposition 
will be progress at this time and 
American firms operating in the cotton 


ndustry, or allied machinery industries, 
may be interested in this conference 
Additional information relative to send- 
ng representative may be obtained 
from the Textile Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Power Company 

RareicH, N. C. Agreement between 
power company and cotton mill attorneys 
was pra reached at a 


Avreement 


tically 


before the C 


hearing 
yrporation Commission last 


weck on the petition’ of the Southern 
Power Co. for a supplemental order by 
the commission regulating the quantity 
of current to be furnished by the peti- 
tioners it ontracts The issue arose 
out of the fact that in many outstand 
ng contracts between the power com 
pany nd nsumers of electric cur- 
rent no stipulation is made as to how 
much current must be used, or how much 
the consumer may demand of producer 
Poy to fix aximum and minimum 
quantit was asked by the power com 
any. I s representing both parties 
i »>n tiats ontracts, and sub 
mit th igreement to the ommission 
‘ il [The power company 
urged that some definite quantity of 
Nsumption must written th 
-ontracts enable them dete ni 
what amount urrent was demanded 
ind how much further the resources 
the developing plants could be taxed 
W > \ B Robins n rm yresented the 
powet mpany at the hearing. Messrs 
Parker and Biggs represented the cot 
tons mills, which are largest users of 
power, and Frank Henderson the Burl- 


neton municipal lighting plant 


May Find Dumping of Rugs 
WASHINGTON D. C.—While 


on has not yet been taken, it 
stood 


final ac- 


ti is under- 


that officials of the Customs 
Service of the Treasury Department 
have found dumping under the anti- 


dumping law of 
the United States 
the matter, however, has not vet | 


t 
promulgated at the 


rugs from Canada in 
The final decision in 

een 

Department 
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Committee D-13 Spring Meeting 





Testing Experts Plan to Enlarge Scope of Their Activities— 
Tolerances for Tire Fabrics 


oo unanimous approval of the re- 
vised report on imperfections and 
tolerances for a tire fabric and the in- 
auguration of plans for similar work 
with hose and other mechanical fabrics 
were two of the most important devel- 
opments at the spring meeting of Com- 
mittee D-13 on Textile Materials of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials held in Providence, R. I, on 
Friday and Saturday of la&8t week. The 


meeting was a well attended and en- 
thusiastic one and many concrete re- 
sults were achieved 


Arrangements for the meeting were 
n the hands of Henry L. Scott, of Henry 
L. Scott & Co., Providence, who orig- 
nally suggested that city as the meet- 
ing place. Sessions were held in the 
rooms of the Providence Engineering 
Society on Friday morning and after- 
noon and on Saturday morning and 
were presided over by A. E. Jury, of 
the United Rubber Co., New 
York, chairman of Committee D-13. On 
Friday the committee visited 
Mr. Scott’s plant to inspect a new test- 


States 


evening 


ing machine developed by Mr. Scott, 
and later enjoyed supper and a social 
hour at the Hotel Dreyfuss in Provi- 


cle nc¢ 


Imperfections and Tolerances 

The tentative specifications for imper- 
fections and tolerances for 60-in. 1714- 
oz. square-woven tirebuilder fabric 
submitted to the society at the 
neeting in Asbury Park last June and 
were accep.ied as tentative spe 
At that t ) 
perfections and tolerances invited 
and criticisms 


were 


{ 


fication 


time the sub-committee on ita- 
sug- 
regarding these 
cifications. As a result of its delib- 
erations that time, the sub-com- 
mittee has thoroughly revised the orig- 
inal report and has made it much more 
omplete 
vided 
major and special defects, and a scorins 
system of grading has been provided. 
The revised report met with unanimous 
approval and will be let- 
ter ballot the 
committee and submitted to the society, 
and if accepted published as _ revised 
standards. The specifications will prob- 
ably tentative t 
other year 


Hose and Belt Duck 


question of 


gestions 


spe 


since 


Imperfections have been di 


into three classes, namely, minor, 


submitted to 


among the members of 


remain 


for at least an- 


The standards for hose 
and belt duck was discussed and it was 
the feeling of the committee that it 
vould be valuable to develop a basis for 
acceptance of such materials, 


including 
le hmitions of 


and_toler- 
neces similar to those already proposed 
for tire fabrics. The committee feels, 
that attempts to standardize 
constructions of hose and belt duck 
would be impracticable, owing to the 
wide variation in constructions required 
hy the different consumers of these ma- 
terials. It has been the experience of 
the committee during 
veloping imperfections 
for tire fabrics that it 
ticable to establish 
constructions. 


imperfections 


however, 


its work in 
and _ tolerances 
was not prac- 


specifications for 


de- 


Work of Other Committees 
The sub-committee on nomenclature 
and definitions announced the results of 
its work in defining twills drills. 
In connection with the ef this 
committee, it was suggested that Com- 


and 
scope 


mittee D-13, through its sub-commit- 
tee on nomenclature and definitions, act 
as a clearing house for similar ques- 
tions and compile its decisions in the 
bulletin published by the society. 

A forward step was taken by the sub- 
committee on classification and identifi- 
cation of fibres and fabrics which sub- 
mitted a method for testing the strength 
of cotton fibres. This report was ap- 
proved and will go through the regular 
channels. 

The special committee on crimp and 
off-square submitted a report which was 
approved and which confirmed the pres- 
ent tentative definitions for crimp and 
off-square, but presented a 
defining take-up. 

The sub-committee on distribution of 
information reported progress and sub- 
mitted a plan for co-operating with other 
organizations in an effort to standard- 
ize methods of testing. 

Papers Presented 

In addition to the submission of 
ports the sub-committee, which occu- 
pied a large part of the time of the 
meeting, three papers were presented, 


foot-note 


re- 


one on “Asbestos,” by C. S. Cook of 
Lawrence & Co ; one by Henry ES. 
Scott on the new machine which he 


has perfected, and a further discussion 
on the application of this machine by 
Professor Geo. B Haven, of — the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

The machine in question is one which 
Mr. Scott built at the request of Com- 
mittee D-13 after the presentation of his 
paper at the fall meeting, showing plans 
for its construction. It involves a new 
principle in testing machine construction 
and although Mr. Scott pointed out that 
he considered this first machine in the 
nature of an experiment, it presents 
important possibilities for greater pre- 
cision in testing of cotton 

The next meeting of Committee D- 
13 will be held in connection with the 
annual convention of the parent body 
at Atlantic City, N. J., June 26 to July 
1, this year. 


fabrics 


Cotton Exchange Investigation 
District Attorney Commences Hearing 
on Complaint of Bucketing 

An inquiry into the operations of local 
cotton exchanges has been commenced 
by Chief Magistrate McAdoo, upon the 
recommendation of District Attorney 
Banton. The inquiry is the result of 


complaints regarding alleged “bucket 


shop” transactions. 
Both the American Cotton Exchange 
and the New York Cotton Exchange 


are included in the investigation. The 
former has been under fire, due to op- 
erations that have been alleged to be of 
the bucket shop character. 

Assistant District Attorneys Simmond 
and Schreiber appeared for the District 
Attorney, George Gordon Battle for the 
American Cotton Exchange, 
ator Loring Black for 
against this organization. 

Arthur A. Marsh, a member of the 
Board of Governors of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, was the only witness 
to be examined. He explained trans- 
actions on the exchange, stating that 
about 85 per cent. of the sales are fu- 
tures. Upon the conclusion of Mr. 
Marsh’s testimony the hearing ad- 
journed until Monday morning. 


and Sen- 


complainants 
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Shanghai Testing House 





New House Offers Opportunity of Closer 
Relationship With Chinese Reelers 


By D. E. Douty* 


The following article on the new test- 
ing house in Shanghai, China, was’ pre- 
pared by D. E. Douty, general manager 
of the U. S. Testing Co. Mr. Douty 
has been actively engaged in the estab- 
lishment of this project for the past 
year. He sailed last Saturday for the 
Orient, after having spent about a 
month in this country. 


Following its policy of providing, as 
far as its funds will permit, testing fa- 
cilities required for the standardization 
of textile transactions, the United 
States Testing Co., Inc., has established 
at Shanghai, China, an International 
Testing House for making quantity and 
quality tests upon raw silk, cotton, cot- 
ton yarns and other textile materials. 

Besides being a new type of standard- 
ization, i. e., standardization in the pri- 
mary market, it is an excellent example 
of international cooperation. 

The Chinese raw silk reelers have 
been desirous for years of securing 
more direct contact with the American 
consumers of their production and of 
obtaining accurate information upon the 
requirements of the American market. 

They have been seeking means of de- 
termining the grade of their raw silk by 
American standards and of finding the 
defects which were most objectionable 
to the American manufacturers. They 
sought the aid of their customers in 
America and found the Americans 
ready to meet them half way. The re- 
sult is that the Chinese reelers sub- 
scribed one-half and the American 
manufacturers subscribed one-half of 
the funds necessary to buy the equip- 
ment and pay the initial expenses of in- 
stallation. 

The Shanghai International Testing 
House is owned and controlled by the 
United States Testing Co., Inc., and its 
mariagement is American. The Chinese 
subscribers receive stock of the United 
States Testing Co., Inc., for their sub- 
scriptions and will probably at a latter 


time be given representation on the 
board of directors of the company. 
House Opened in January 
The Shanghai house opened for a 


limited amount of testing in January 
and by the beginning of the new season 
in July will be prepared to render gen- 
eral service. The formal opening: will 
occur from March 27 to March 31 in- 
clusive. On the afternoon of these dates 
various organizations interested in the 
house will be invited to inspect it. The 
first day will be reserved for the stock- 
holders, Chinese and American officials 
and special guests. A dinner will 
served in the evening. 


be 


The house has been equipped with the 
most modern apparatus and is arranged 
for economical and efficient operation. 
There are at present four Americans on 
the staff and each department will be 
in charge of an American. 


The equipment was purchased ip 
America, France, Switzerland and Italy. 
Besides the usual conditioning house 
equipment the house is furnished with 
instruments for making cleanness (by 
the gage method) cohesion and seri- 
graph tests. It also has six reeling ma- 
chines with which to make yield (rendi- 
ment) tests upon cocoons. These are, of 
course, tests not required in America but 


* General Manager, 
ob. 


United States Testing 
Inc 
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are made in China for the cocoon mer- 
chants and the filatures. 

These yield tests can be made by 
either the Italian or Chinese method of 
direct reeling or by the Japanese 
method of reeling and rereeling. 

When the Shanghai testing house is 
in full operation it will be possible for 
buyers of Chinese raw silk in the. New 
York market to get China steam fila- 
tures, tsatlees and yellow silk and 
Shantung and Manchurian tussahs in 
corded, sealed and certified bales with- 
out any direct charges. The expense 
of testing will be paid in Shanghai and 
all of the silk so certified will be on the 
standard (conditioned) weight. The 
characteristics of the silk will be known 
in the primary market before it is 
bought or sold. This should reduce re- 
jections and adjustments in America 
and other markets to a minimum and 
result in the development of interna- 
tional rules and regulations governing 
transactions in raw silk. It will also re- 
sult in a considerable saving in time on 
forward contracts because the silk will 
not require further testing at destina- 
tion and can be shipped to the mills im- 
mediately upon receipt from the Orient. 


Senators Guests of Honor 


Manufacturers Club of Philadelphia 
Hears Views of Pepper and Moses 


The importance of earnest co-opera- 
tion between the manufacturer and the 
legislator in the matter of tariff leg- 
islation was emphasized by Hon. George 
W. Pepper, the new United States Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, at a dinner held 
in his honor at the Manufacturers’ 
Club, Philadelphia, Saturday, March 4, 
which was attended by almost 500 mem- 
bers and guests. Hon. George H. Moses, 
U. S. Senator from New Hampshire, 
was also a guest of honor at this 
dinner. John Fisler, Yewdall & Jones 
Co., Philadelphia, president of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Club, was the toastmaster. 
Mr. Fisler paid a deep tribute to the 
late Senator Penrose, and the complete 
understanding which he possessed of 
the needs of the textile and other in- 
dustries, and expressed confidence in 
Senator Pepper’s ability to appreciate 
the same situation. 


Address by Senator Pepper 

In his address Senator Pepper de- 
clared he wanted the manufacturer to 
show him just what was needed for 
his proper protection, asking that this 
be presented in the clearest and most 
emphatic manner, in order that he might 
more fully comprehend the needs of 
the situation, and promised his best en- 
deavor to serve manufacturers. He 
stressed the importance of a self-sustain- 
ing nation, and declared that it was not 
only essential to provide protection 
against imports of goods, but also 
against fluctuations in foreign values. He 
ilso advised the manufacturers to pay 
more careful attention to their cost ac- 
ounting in the future, as he believed this 
was going to be one of the most im- 
portant factors in indicating the needs 
f proper protective measures. 

Senator Moses condemned the pres- 
ent legislative methods employed by am- 
itious Senators, and scored the pres- 
nt Federal tax system whereby four 
states, Illinois, New York, Massachus- 
tts and Pennsylvania contributed more 
than 52 per cent. of the federal reve- 
nue. He also advocated the sales tax. 
He declared it was based upon’a man’s 


ibility to buy. 
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Packing Cotton Yarns for Export 





English Exporter Suggests Methods of Correcting Many Serious 
Mistakes in American Methods 


VER since the first sale of cotton 

yarns of American manufacture 
for export there has been received a 
numerous and steady flow of complaints 
from buyers as to the quality of these 
American yarns and the way in which 
they are packed. That this business has 
assumed respectable proportions and 


gives great promise for the future does 





Five Hundred Pounds of Cotton Yarn 
Before Being Subjected to Hydraulic 
Pressure. Measurement: 2132 Cu. Ft. 
Five Bundles in a Tier. 5 Abreast 
and 5 Bundles Deep. Top Tier Is 
Covered by Canvas 


not seem to have resulted in sufficient 
interest on the part of the spinner in this 
country to correct the matters of which 
complaint is made. 

At any rate, his interest has not been 
great enough to cause any appreciable 
decline in the number of complaints 
received. 


Many “Kicks” from Argentine 
Much of the fault which is found 


with American-made cotton yarns 


ods of packing are fully justified, and 
is stated by a man intimately con- 
nected with the business that not more 
than three or four spinners in the South 
know how, or have taken the trouble to 
find out how, to pack yarns for export 
so that they will arrive at their desti- 
nation in good condition and meet th« 
requirements of the foreign custome! 


Opportunities for Development 

It is earnestly believed by those in a 
position to know whereof they speak 
that there is an excellent opportunity 
presented at this time for the develop- 
ment of a much larger volume of busi- 
ness in domestic cotton yarns for ex- 
port. But in order to realize this busi- 
ness it will be necessary for the spinner 
to give real considerations to the de- 
mands of the foreign markets. He must, 
first of all, change his mental attitude 
toward this business, and be willing 
and even eager to make the changes in 
manufacturing and packing that are es- 
sential if he is to compete successfully 
on a large scale with the British spin- 
ner. 


Interesting Letter from England 


Spinners and others associated with 
the exporting of yarns from this coun 
try will be interested in the following 
letter written by an English exporter to 
a large American shipper of yarns to 
Buenos Aires. The correspondence was 
of a personal nature, but is made avail- 
able for publication by the American ex- 
porter with the idea of being of assist- 
ance to the spinner who is really inter- 
ested in building up a successful ex- 
port market for his product. 

The letter reads: “I am sure you 
must be very disappointed with all the 
complaints received about yarns shipped 
from the States, as I am sure it is no 
fault whatever of yours or your asso 
ciates, and I know you do everything 
possible to ship the goods correctly. 

“T am afraid, however, that until the 
Americans take more pains over the 
selection of cotton, the spinning and 
the doubling and the packing, they will 





Bales of English Yarn Ready for Loading on to Truck 


emanates from the Argentine, which is 
undoubtedly the largest export buyer. 
The complaints cover all manner of de- 
tails as to quality, and are particularly 
vociferous as to the manner in which 
most American goods are packed f 

shipment. Domestic exporters who are 
large factors in the yarn business freely 
admit that objections to domestic meth 


ih 


never be able to compete in the export 
trade with Lancashire in normal times. 
The British Method 

‘For your information and guidance 

I am sending you photographs taken by 
ne of our clerks in our packing cellar 
flashlight. They are not perfect, but 
will see from them how well we 
pack our 500 pounds of yarn. We re- 


ceive this yarn from the mills in 10 
pound pressed bundles. That means to 
say, they are pressed in a square box to 
keep them perfect, then they are put into 
our box press, 50 bundles of 10 pounds 
each, and you can see by the photo- 
graphs how we further reduce the size 
of the cubic measurements from 21% 
feet to 13 feet. By this method of pack- 
ing the bales and the yarn contained 
therein arrive in absolutely the same 
perfect condition in Buenos Aires as 
they leave our warehouse. 

“There is no doubt that the Argen- 
tine buyer has every justification for 





Five Hundred Pounds of Cotton Yarn 
After Being Pressed and Made Up 
Into Bale. Measurement: 13 Cu. Ft. 


the complaints made regarding recent 
shipments from the United States to 
Buenos Aires. We may say that ws 
seldom or never get complaints about 
the qualities shipped from here, and ii 
we do, they are only on minor points 
Quality Constantly Maintained 

“We particularly wish to impress 
upon you the fact that from month t 
month this yarn never varies in color 01 
strength. If the spinners have difh 
culty in maintaining their usual good 
color, they put in a better quality of 
cotton to mix with the lower grades 
rather than reduce their standard 
Moreover, we think you will agree that 
our yarn is better manipulated than 
that of the American spinners.” (This 
statement is heartily agreed to by the 
recipient of the letter.) 

“In addition, we would point out that 
each delivery, before being packed for 
shipment, is personally tested in our 
own warehouse. It is delivered in 
hanks of a uniform size, made up into 
bundles each weighing 10 pounds, as de- 
scribed above; such care is taken in the 
packing that the bales never vary in 
measurements more than an inch or 
two 


Depression in England 
The following interesting comment 
regarding conditions in the English yar 
trade is also included in the letter 
quoted above: “Spinners here art 
selling yarn remarkably cheap in an 
endeavor to keep their mills going dur- 
ing the bad time. I am speaking now 
of the best class of mills which have al- 
ways made big reserves and are able 
to lose money to keep their hands em 

ployed until the revival of trade 
“The class of mills which spin thes« 
doubled yarns are possibly the most 
conservative mills we have in this coun- 
try and are able, therefore, to continue 








other mills 
watered their capital and 
given away too big dividends are closed 





wi the time being, as they cannot 
afford to work at the losses which the 
Id-fashioned mills are able to do 
‘Business is still very bad here; in 
fact, it has never been so bad in the 
knowledge any living man, but there 
have been signs of some small improve- 
ment within the last week or two.” This 
was dated the last week in February 
There is a real difference in the 
selling price today of yarns spun in 
this country and those made in Eng- 
land for export. The domestic spinner 
has the advantage of price in doing ex- 
port business, and a great opportunity 


make 
Mak 


ermanent volume markets for 
1is goods by giving proper attention to 
I export {1 ad 


} 
he niceties ot 
Exhibit Canadian Textiles 


Products of Leading Manufacturers 
Shown for Inspection by Purchasers 


ne Our Regular Correspondent) 

Toronto, Can.—Textiles of Cana- 
dian manufacture were well represented 
it the exhibition that was held in the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, during 
the « week of February 12. Eighty 
exhibits covering approximately 7,000 
square feet were set up. The firms 


showing the goods represent an annual 
turnover about $25,000,000 a year, 


according to a conservative estimate 
The Textile Products Exhibition is 


national in its scope and appeal. It was 
a trade fair in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term. All the im- 
portant producing organizations were 


represented, and buyers came from all 


not merely 


parts of the Dominion 

The Exhibition was held under the 
auspices of the Canadian Manufactur- 
ers A ssociatio1 Canadian Woolen 
Manufacturers Association, Canadian 
Association of Garment Manufactur- 
ers, Association of Clothing Manufac- 


turers Te 


tacturers 


ronto, and Clothing Manu- 


Association of Montreal, and 


n cooperation with the series of Re- 

tail Merchants Association conventions 

that were held the same week. 
Cooperation by the agencies Ol pro 


duction and retail distribution and har- 
monious relations between the various 
sections of the textile trades were out- 
standing features of the complimentary 
banquet tendered at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 15 to the retail merchants by 
the manufacturers represented in the 
Textile Products Exhibition. 

Sir Charles Gordon, in the principal 


speech of the evening, gave wholesome 
advi the business men _ present, 
pointing out that the economic world is 
still in a state of disorder, and that 

h constructive work must be done 


R. P. Sparks of Ottawa, chairman of 
the Textile Products Exhibition, spoke 
n the relation of the retail trade inter- 
those of the textile manufac- 
He stated that there were highly 
onditions in the clothing 
ind that the onsideration in 
fixit T s was St produ 


ests to 
rers 
netitive 


trade . only 


Neckwear Mfrs. to Unite 
rt Ik manufacturers and men’s 
kwear manufacturers met last week 
the purpose of effecting a permanent 
tion of the two industries. A 
resolution to this effect was drawn up 


1 unanimously adopted. A commit- 
tee was 1 to present a plan of 
procedure to be submitted to the or- 


ganization committee at a later meeting 


appointec 
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American Woolen Co. Report 





President Wood in Message to Stockholders Emphasizes Difh- 
culties of the Year 


RESIDENT William M. Wood, of 

the American Woolen Co., in his 
23rd annual report to stockholders of 
conditions for the fiscal ending 
December 31, 1921, says: 


year 


It has been most difficult to ad- 
minister the affairs of your company 
during the past year. In fact it has 


been one of the most trying years in 
our experience. The uncertainties and 
wide fluctuations in values, prevailing 
throughout the entire year, coupled with 
the scepticism on the part of the trade, 
have made it very hard to get the ma- 
chinery profitably under way again 
after the prolonged idleness during the 


latter half of 1920. The new heavy- 
weight season’s lines were not opened 
until March, and it was several weeks 


after the opening before production in 
volume In May, however, 
situation become more stabil- 
the trade in a 
having been restored, and lib- 
eral orders had already been booked, 
so that by that time mills were 
operating almost at maximum capacity 

In opening our lightweight 
lines in July and August, we did so, we 
believe, contrary to the expectations of 
the trade, for a late opening was gen- 
erally prophesied. The result, however, 
justified the action, for your mills were 
sold up for the rest of the year. We 
were fortunate, therefore, during these 
twelve months, to secure suffi- 
cient orders to insure continuous work 
for about nine months. 


Wool 

the wool market dur- 
ing the past year has been most eccen- 
tric, wide fluctuations in value having 
occurred, due largely to the uncertainty 
incidental to pending tariff legislation. 
The usual perilous features of the wool 
market were still further accentuated 
by the broad and uncertain movements 
of foreign exchange, which materially 
affected for us the value of wool in for- 
eign hands. The opportunities for the 
exercise judgment in this highly 
speculative market were therefore as 
unlimited as they were fraught with 
danger. 

It is interesting to remark on the de- 
crease of wool-growing in the United 
States. The amount of wool now raised 
in this country is not more than 40 per 
cent of the requirements of domestic 
manufacturers, and each year we are 
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trying 
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more dependent on foreign wools for 
our cloth production 
Export Business 
Although at the beginning of this 
year the export business appeared to 
have possibilities, it soon became evi- 
dent that the foreign buyers of goods 


would be able to purchase their require- 
ments at prices England 
and the Continent than company 
ould offer. The manufacturing centers 
‘ Europe, gradually recuperating from 
the war, were again 
entering the fields of international com 


lowe! from 


your 


the aftermath of 


petition. Not only their low costs of 
production, but also rapidly increasing 
cost of wool in this country, due to 


the highest tariff on wool in our history, 
directors to conclude that 
it was impossible successfully to export 
the products of your company. Conse- 
quently it was decided to liquidate the 


mpelled your 





American Woolen 
at the close of 1921. 


Products Company 


Relations With Employes 

It gives me particular pleasure to 
comment on the satisfactory relations 
existing between your company and its 
employees. This was made especially 
apparent by the enthusiastic response to 
the opportunity offered to all employes 
to subscribe to the common stock of 
your company. In my last report to you 
it was stated that plans for the distri- 
bution of the shares of common stock 
acquired by the company, with the in- 
tention of offering it to its employes, 
were in process of formation. On May 
13, 1921, the offering was announced, 
and was cordially received, over 13,000 
employes subscribing for various num- 
bers of shares each. In view of the long 
period of unemployment during the lat- 
ter half of 1920 and the early months 
of 1921, the volume of subscriptions 
was considered a great success. 


Ayer Mills 

The Ayer Mills, having paid off the 
last of its coupon notes that matured 
on March 1, 1920, and all other indebt- 
edness, were fully absorbed by your com- 
pany, as in the case of the Wood 
Worsted Mills, and became a compon- 
ent part of the organization of your 
company during 1921. 


Shawsheen Mills 
During the past year the capital 
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Cash e . eae : 
Accounts receivable, net 
Unpaid balance: Employees’ stock 
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and fabrics (raw, 
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of its new machinery, which was prom- 
ised on terms of long delivery, has al- 
ready arrived; but satisfactory results 
should not be expected until all the ma- 
chinery has been installed. 


New Acquisitions 

In December, 1921, the three mills 
owned by the Norwich Woolen Mills 
Corporation were acquired by your 
company. They are considered a valu- 
able addition to your plants, comparing 
favorably with the best woolen mills. 
They are known as the Norwich 
Woolen Mills, the Winchester Woolen 
Mills, both of Norwich, Connecticut, 
and the Yantic Woolen Mills of Yantic, 
Connecticut. All three are now busily 
engaged in filling orders for the present 
season. 


General 

Your management has provided for 
the usual replacements of, and addi- 
tions to, its machinery and _ buildings, 
and the same high standard of repairs 
and upkeep has been maintained. 

All the mills of the company are 
free from leases, bonds and mortgages 
of any kind. Provisions have been 
made for full insurance of all plants, 
properties and merchandise. Your man- 
agement has anticipated wool require- 
ments by making provision for advance 
supplies. From both the physical and 
financial aspects your company is in a 
splendid position to avail itself of what- 


ever advantages the New Year may 
offer. 


Financial Statement 
The treasurer’s consolidated balance 
sheet as of December 31, 1921, and com- 
parison with December 31, 1920, fol- 
lows: 

1921 
$7,.540,285.56 
26,288,181.75 

1,109,339.45 


——1920 
$10,310,392.93 
16,415,809.62 


4,999,757.50 





and in 


40,621,118.49 43,977,405.05 


Neneh SHkne Mew heb > bias hase eee eh a see 6 eee ee 5, 260,604.88 375,951.13 

Sn SD 6. os ers $456 k0 Uae RRSGN ise s bee eke okeaeas 285,547.22 324,479.45 

Plants and Mill Fixtures, Office and Warehouse Buildings. 82,284,260.57 78,857,996.34 
Less Depreciation ; ; 


31,502,433.71 28,316,460.32 


$50,781,766.86 $50,541,536.02 


$131,886,844.21 $126,945,331.70 


LIABILITIES 


Notes Payable ..... 
and contingencies 
Coupon Notes due October 1, 1922 )} 
Homestead Association, Inc. \ 


Current Vouchers and Accounts including reserve for taxes 


$2,799,400.00 $3,792,000.00 


7,702,896.24 
1,000,000.00 


2,142,932.12 
1,000,000.00 


Mortgages on office aid warehouse buildings in New York 


RA data ieee ewe o nls ate ees hae ew eke aes 


Accrued Dividend on Preferred Stock to 
(Payable January 15, 1922) 


Capital 
Capital 


Stock (common) 
Stock (preferred) 


Reserve 
Reserve 
Surplus 


for Insurance Fund 
for Pension Fund 


Dividend on Common Stock (Payable January 15, 


2,302,500.00 2,335,000.00 
583,333.33 
583,333.33 
$40,000,000.00 
40,000,000.00 


583,333.33 
583,333.33 
$40,000,000.00 
40,000,000.00 


$80,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
31,508,732.92 


$80,000,000.00 

s venws 2,500,000.00 
sesens 2,500,000.00 
31,915,381.31 





$131,886,844.21 $126,945,331.70 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT* 


Net Profit for year, less reserve for taxes and contingencies 


Less 
Dividends on 
Dividends on 


Preferred Stock....... 
Common Stock 


Depreciation 


Balance of Profit 
Surplus—December 


for year 1921 
31, 1920. 


Surplus—December 31, 1921......... 
* Shawsheen Mills omitted. 


stock of the Shawsheen Mills was in- 
creased to one million dollars, all of 
the stock being held by your company. 
It is planned to allow this company to 
liquidate its own indebtedness as in the 
case of the Wood and Ayer Mills, be- 
fore ultimate absorption of the prop- 
erty by the parent company. 

Ground was broken for the Shaw- 
sheen Mills in August, 1920, and it is 
gratifying to report to you that much 


$9,192,621.78 $6,855,259.16 


$2,800,000.00 
2,800,000.00 


$2,800,000.00 
1,983,333.33 


$5,600,000.00 $4,783,333.33 


3,592,621.78 
3,185,973.39 


2,061,925.83 
2,228,404.0 


406,648.39 
$31,508,732.92 


$31,915,381.31 $31,508,732.92 
At the annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the American, held Tuesday of this 
week at the Hotel Kimball, Springfield 
Mass., the following officers and di 
rectors were elected: 
The officers elected 
dent, William M. 
dent, Andrew G 
vice-F resident, 


follow: Presi 

Wood; vice-pres 
Pierce, Jr.,; secon 
George L. Shepley 


third vice-president, Harry C. Wiggin 
H. Dwelly; assistant 


treasurer, William 
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treasurer, Willard A. Currier; second 
assistant treasurer, Arthur P, Pousland; 
third assistant treasurer, Charles A. 
Hardy; fourth assistant treasurer, James 
G. Hill; clerk of the corporation, Will- 
iam H. Dwelly; assistant clerk of the 
corporation, Frederic G. Sherman; di- 
rectors, William M. Wood, of Andover; 
Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., of New Bed- 
ford; Henry P. Binney, of Boston; 
William H. Dwelly, of Brookline; 
Wheaton Kittredge, of Brookline; 
George L. Shepley, of Providence, R. 
I.; William M. Wood, Jr., of Andover. 


Disagrees with W. M. Wood 





New England Cotton Manufacturer Op- 
poses American Valuation 
Ward Thoron, treasurer of the Merri- 


mack Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass., 
has written a letter to President Hard- 
ing opposing the American valuation 
system and taking issue with President 
William M. Wood of the American 
Woolen Co., who recently telegraphed 
President Harding, strongly indorsing 
the American valuation plan. Mr. 
Thoron’s letter is in part as follows: 

“A recent telegram of William M. 
Wood of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, expressing his views on the high- 
ly controversial subject of American 
valuations, has received considerable 
publicity. Mr. Wood is a person of 
great experience in woolen textiles and 
has conducted his industries with 
marked success; his opinion is entitled 
to weight and consideration. We know 
of no commission which he has received 
to speak for the textile industry as a 
whole, and inasmuch as we do not agree 
with him in his recommendations on this 
subject we take the liberty of writing 
to you our views. 

“We do not agree with Mr. Wood 
that the foreign valuation plan inciden- 
tal to the tariff is un-American and fatal 
to successful American industry. It has 
been the American system for more than 
i half-century and American industries 
have been fairly successful under it. 

“Neither do we agree that only im- 
porters can profit by it. They will profit 
by any insufficient tariff, no matter what 
ts basis may be. 

“Tt would undoubtedly prove a na- 
tional catastrophe if American mills 
were to close and thousands be thrown 
into idleness, but what will close the 
mills and cause such a calamity will be 
the insufficiency of the tariff, and not 
he basis of making the valuations. 

“The same comment applies to its 
possible effect on the income of pro- 
fessional occupations. 

“Whether the American valuation 
‘lan should be the tariff policy of this 
ountry is a practical question and not 
1 patriotic or a sentimental one. 

“Meanwhile we have no_ sufficient 
iriff and the industries suffer for the 
ick of it. Though we suffer for the 
ick of it, it will not cure all our trou- 
les; yet it might save us from their 

coming still more oppressive. 

“In conclusion we question the wis- 
liom of pressing the American valuation 
lan for three reasons. 

1. Because we do not believe at the 

esent time a proper protective differ- 
ntial can be determined to apply on 

novel a basis. 

“2. Because there seems to be good 

ound for believing its administration 

ll present great difficulties. 

“3. Because the injection of this 

ghly controversial question and that 

' the embargo with the tariff is delay- 

a relief that the industries of the 
untry greatly need.” 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Boston Wool Trade Banquet 





Association’s Largest Gathering Treated to “ Surprise Program ~ 
of Unusual Interest and Merit 


HE tenth annual banquet of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association 
held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
on Thursday evening, March 2, was 
“the largest ever,” more than 900 mem- 
bers and guests being present. As the 


_total active and associate membership 


of the association is approximately 450, 
it can be seen that the guests of the 
association, comprising visiting manu- 
facturers and the younger men engaged 
by the wool houses, who were there on 





Harold S. Edwards, President Boston 
Wool Trade Association 


invitation of their employers, consti- 
tuted 50 per cent. of the gathering. 

The absence of Harold S. Edwards, 
the president of the association, was 
noted with regret. Mr. Edwards is 
visiting his old home in Santa Barbara, 
Cal. In his absence Vice-President W. 
J. Meadows presided. Seated with him 
at the head table were General John P. 
Wood, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers; Alfred 
L. Aiken, president of the National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston; Everett Morss, 
president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce; W. T. La Moure, freight 
traffic manager of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad; James Bateman, president 
Philadelphia Wool and Textile Asso- 
ciation; Col. R. H. Rolfe, in charge of 
the Boston Army Supply Base; Secre- 
tary Paul T. Cherington of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers; Secretary F. Nathaniel Perkins 
of the Boston Wool Trade Association, 
and the following former presidents of 
the association: Charles F. Avery, 
Jacob F. Brown, Arthur E. Gill, William 
E. Jones, Charles P. Nunn and Ernest 
W. Brigham. 


The After-Dinner Speaking 


At the conclusion of the dinner Vice- 
President Meadows, calling the gather- 
ing to some semblance of order, gave a 
pithy and interesting address, in which 
he said that the number of guests pres- 
ent and their enjoyment of the occasion 
were sufficient evidence of their approval 
of the association and its aims. Presi- 
dent Edwards he characterized as the 
youngest of the presidents and an out- 
standing figure in the wool trade. He 
regretted the absence of William M 
Wood, president of the American 
Woolen Company, and expressed thi 





hope that he would return from his 
vacation fortified with good health. 
Mr. Wood, he said, had absorbed from 
his environments constantly increasing 
knowledge, power and vision. He noted 
also the absence of the first honorary 
member of the association, William 
Price, who recently resigned as wool 
buyer of the Arlington Mills after a 
service of 25 years, and said that his 
knowledge of wool and wool values had 
been unsurpassed. He expressed regret 
also at the inability of President Hagen- 
barth of the National Association of 
Wool Growers’ to be present and ex- 
pressed the hope that the bonds of 
friendship between the growers and the 
wool merchants might be cemented more 
firmly. 

Gen. John P. Wood, president of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, was the first speaker and 
after expressing his pleasure at being 
present, gave a brief historical sketch 
of the wool industry in England a hun- 
dred years ago. He referred briefly to 
the general chaotic conditions surround- 
ing the tariff, but was quite optimistic 
as to the final outcome so far as the 
wool trade and wool manufacturing in 
general were concerned. 

Alfred L. Aiken, president of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, was the next 
speaker. Wool trade paper, said Mr 
Meadows in introducing the speaker, 
had seemed to possess a favored nation 
clause. Mr. Aiken discussed the rela- 
tions of banks to wool merchants, say- 
ing that the credit risk in the wool 
trade had been the peer of any business. 
In no trade had the moral hazard been 
of higher calibre. The banks of the city 
had been greatly strengthened by the 
way in which the wool trade handled 
itself during the distressing deflation 
period. 

Owing to illness Gerrit Fort of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad sent as his 
representative W. T. La Moure, freight 
trafic manager, who described some of 
the troubles afflicting the railroad busi- 
ness, referring to the fact that the 40 
per cent. decrease in rates made some 
months ago to get back some of the 
trafic that had gone to motor trucks 
had not brought in the business ex- 
pected. The last speaker, Jacob F 
Brown, was introduced as the founder 
of the Boston Wool Trade Association 
Mr. Brown said that the happy spirit 
manifested reminded him of the asso 
ciation’s first gathering and was in 
happy contrast to the atmosphere pre- 
vailing a year ago. 


Memento of Association’s Birth 


The general affairs of the evening 
had been admirably arranged by Sec- 
retary F. Nathaniel Perkins. Each per- 
son was given a booklet stamped in gold 
“1912-1922” which contained not only 
the menu, a list of officers of the asso- 
ciation, guests and members alphabet- 
ically arranged and also by tables, but 
an important and interesting document 
in facsimile of a letter dated 1894, 
which contained “The Germ of the 
Idea for a Wool Trade Association” 
addressed to H. C. Weston by some well 
known members of the wool trade at 
that time. Mr. Weston was a member 
of the firm of Hilton, Weston & Co., 
one of the oldest wool concerns on the 
street; the well known firm of Farns- 
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worth Stevenson Co. are their succes- 
sors. This letter was also sent to other 
members of the wool trade. The com- 
munication in brief stated that, “In no 
line of mercantile activity was there 
greater need of organization than 
among the wool trade of Boston. The 
great questions of transportation, insur- 
ance, the rights of debtors and creditors 
and kindred subjects could be handled 
by an association in a manner to effect 
a saving of thousands of dollars. The 
general idea was to form an organiza- 
tion that should seek, by a community 
of interests, to establish for its mem- 
bership a body of recognized authori- 
ties.” This letter was signed by William 
R. Dupee, William G. Benedict, Jere- 
miah Williams, Charles W. Chamberlin, 
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Walter J. Meadows, Vice-President Bos- 
ton Wool Trade Association, Who 
Presided at the Tenth Annual Dinner 


Edward N. Fenno, Jacob F. Brown and 
William J. Follett. It took eighteen 
years for this germ to develop into the 
present organization which was formed 
in 1912. 
Features of the Entertainment 

The social time in general charge of 
the House and Entertainment Commit- 
tee, Robert J. Koshland chairman, was 
a rare success. The Wool Trade has 
no reason to go outside its ranks for 
entertainers and while it would be in- 
vidious to single out any item yet it may 
be said that “ The Summer Street Song- 
birds,” Allison, Bottomley and Eding- 
ton, gave a demonstration of perfectly 
clean and highly enjoyable vaudeville of 
the highest type which met with tre- 
mendous applause from the large com- 
pany present. Earlier in the evening, 
before the speaking commenced, a bale 
of wool was trucked into the dining 
hall and deposited right in front of Vice 
President Meadows, who seemed to be 
as much .surprised as anybody and not 
knowing what to do with it gave in- 
structions for the porters to take it 
away. Later it was deposited on the 
platform and from it emerged Messrs. 
Edington and Allison attired in ballet 
ostumes. Lester Bottomley, third mem- 
ber of the trio, presided at the piano, 
and the audience had a high old time 
for several minutes 


A Wool Trade Questionnaire 
An original feature of the surprise 
program was a Questionnaire of 20 
queries, a la Thomas Edison. This aca- 
demic part of the program was handled 
(Continued on page 88) 











Garvan Makes Convincing Dye Statement 





Continues Testimony Before Senate Investigating Committee, Explaining Sale of German Patents by Alien Property 
Custodian to Chemical Foundation, Inc.—National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers Opposes Alliance as Sole Agency for Reparation Dyes 


\VWASHINGTON, D. C., March 9. 


NOTHER week has gone by and 
A the dyestuff investigation being 
carried on by the _ sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate, with Sen- 
Shortridge of California as chair- 
has apparently made little progress, 
though the so-called “ opening” state- 
nts are all in. 
Francis P. Garvan, president of the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., and former 
Property Custodian, was the chiet 
vitness appearing before the committee 
since the last issue of TexTILE Wor tp, 
and he made a complete and convin- 
cing statement regarding the sale of the 
German dyestuff patents by the Alien 
Property Custodian to the Chemical 
Foundation. Mr. Garvan’s statements 
were backed up by official and semi- 
official documents and he has expressed 
his willingness and even desire to be 
cross-examined by any of the Senators. 
At the conclusion of the hearings on 
Tuesday, Senator Shortridge stated 
that he would invite both Senator King 
of Utah, and Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire, to cross-examine Mr. Gar- 
van when the hearings reconvened on 


Thursday. However, Senator Moses 
was not in Washington on Wednesday 
night, and Senator King did not 


seem disposed to take up the exami- 
nation of Mr. Garvan. He objects, 
he said, to be put in the light of a 
“ prosecutor” of the dye makers. 
The day-by-day testimony follows: 
Garvan Continues Testimony 

Francis P. Garvan, president of the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., on Thursday 
of last week continued his testimony be- 
fore the dye investigating committee of 
the Senate. Mr. Garvan read into the 
record extracts of various reports which 
were made by Dr. Albert of the German 
Government on the dyestuff situation 
in the United States, and he also read 
communications to the committee tell- 
ng of the “call-down” which Count von 
Bernstorff, the German Ambassador to 
the United States, received from the 
Imperial Government for certain state- 
ments which he had made to the effect 
that the Germans would help the 
American textile manufacturers obtain 
the colors which they needed 

Mr. Garvan charged that the import- 
srs of German dyes worked hand in 
love with the Imperial Government 
during the war and are still in close 
touch with the German Government. He 
stated that the Germans have tried to 
make congressional committees believe 
that they were putting forth efforts to 
help the American textile manufactur- 
ers in the dye controversy and trying 
to protect the consumers in that way, 
while as a matter of fact they were 
only serving their own ends. 

The name of Herman A. Metz came 
up continually in Mr. Garvan’s testi- 
mony on Thursday, and he charged Mr 
Metz with putting forth all kinds of 
pro-German propaganda. 

Mr. Garvan went into some detail on 
the medical side of the dvestuff situa- 
tion, quoting copiously from a 
port of Dr. Julius Stieglitz, former 
president of the American Chemical 
Societv. He stated that Germany had 
cut off from 
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drugs in much 


America 


the same manner as she had cut this 
country off from dyes and for the same 
purposes. Mr. Garvan spoke also of 
the manufacture of poisonous gases in 
German dye plants. 

The disposition made of German dye 
and chemical companies in the United 
States by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian’s office was fully discussed by Mr 
Garvan and he spoke particularly of 
the disposition of the German-owned 














have.” 


Bayer Company. He stated that all 
the stock of this company was German- 
owned and that the Alien Property Cus- 
todian received $5,250,000 for the as- 
sets of the company which were pur- 
chased jointly by the Sterling Products 
Company and the Grasseli Chemical 
Company. Mr. Garvan defended the 
sale of German patents by the Alien 
Property Custodian to the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., and told the commit- 
tee that there was no possibility of find- 
ing out the real value of the dye pat- 
ents. He stated that none of the Ger- 
man dye patents filed with the United 
States Patent Office were complete. 

Mr. Garvan charged that Kuttroff, 
Pickhardt & Co., Inc., are still taking 
orders from the German Cartel and that 
every step in connection with tariff mat- 
ters which these importers are taking 
has been laid down for them by the 
Cartel. They never have been nor ever 
will be, he said, anything but clerks 
for the German Cartel. 

He told the committee that the Ger- 
man dye concerns were the outposts 
of their military structure and the foun- 
dation of their espionage system and he 
charged that German dye salesmen here 
were really German business spies. 

Speaks for Textile Alliance 

A. M. Patterson, president of the Tex- 
tile Alliance, Inc., testified before the 
committee on Friday of last week, deny- 
ing point blank many statements which 
were made to the committee about the 
Alliance by Senator King in his open- 
ing statement, and by E. J. Nathan of 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc. 

Mr. Patterson spent considerable time 
during his appearance before the com- 
mittee in discussing reparation dyes, and 
produced cablegrams, memoranda, let- 
ters and official documents to substan- 
tiate his statements. He outlined for 
the committee the present reparation 
dye situation and stated that the Alli- 
ance is now receiving some dyes but 
only those which are allowed to come 


TO ASK REPARATION DYE ACTION 


| Washington, D. C.—Senator Shortridge of California, chairman 
of the sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee conduct- 
ing the dye investigation, has stated that he will appeal to the 
President and to the Secretary of State to take prompt action to 
exercise whatever right the United States has to reparation dyes. 
In this connection Senator Shortridge said: “I intend to call 
upon the President and the State Department, and urge that if 
the United States has a legal right to these dyes, the Government | 
proceed promptly to exercise that right. I shall recommend that | 
some governmental body or some agency be nominated to import 
_ and distribute these dyes in the United States, assuming, of course, 
we have a right to them. Personally, I am inclined to think we 


through by the Germans. He said thar 
rumors were abroad which he could 
not verify to the effect that if the 
United States decides not to insist upon 
receiving its portion of the reparation 
dyes, these dyes will be sold in France 
and elsewhere at the highest price ob- 
tainable. 

At the present time, according to Mr. 
Patterson, there is no representative of 
the dye manufacturers on the executive 
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committee of the Alliance as was 
charged by Senator King, and neither 
Mr. Poucher of the duPonts nor Mr, 
Baldwin of the Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corp. are on the committee. Mr. 
Patterson stated that he received no 
compensation for his work as president 
of the Textile Alliance. 

Mr. Patterson told the committee of 
the war work of the Alliance, and stated 
that when the Alliance was first asked 
to handle the reparation dyes by the 
State Department, he had doubted the 
legality of the process. He testified 
that he was in Faris. during the dis- 
cussion of the Versailles Treaty and 
that he had been consulted on the dye 
situation at that time. He also read 
into the record a letter from the State 
Department, written when the Alliance 
first started to handle dyes, in Septem- 
ber, 1919, in which the Department said 
that the excess received by the Alliance 
for dyes should be turned back to the 
consumers. He inserted in the record 
many letters both to and from the State 
Department bearing on the reparation 
dye situation. 

Mr. Patterson told the committee that 
when the reparation dye question first 
came up there was considerable dis- 
pute as to whether the Germans had on 
hand 20,000 Ibs. or 40,000 Ibs. of dye- 
stuffs, but he was of the opinion that 
it was the former amount. He also 
explained in detail the so-called Herty 
option with the German manufactur- 
ers. He said that it was his understand- 
ing that it was the Reparation Commis- 
sion that obtains the dyes from Ger- 
man manufacturers and then does with 
them as it chooses, and it is only by 
“suffrance” that America obtains its 
dyes. He told the committee that the 
Alliance has bought the dyes at the 
Reparation Commission’s prices and 
sold them at the State Department’s 
prices. 

Controverting testimony which is al- 
ready before the committee, Mr. Pat- 
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terson said that the Alliance last year 
actually received only 16 per cent. of 
the dye licenses issued by the Dye and 
Chemical Control Section. He denied 
that the Alliance has ever sold dyes 
abroad or that it made any profit or 
any of its sales. He said that he had 
repeatedly asked that some Government 
body take over the dye importing busi- 
ness, and he told in detail of the re- 
cent break between the State Depart 
ment and the Alliance. 
Object to Alliance Agency 

George Deming filed with the com- 
mittee on Friday of last week, on be- 
half of the National Association oi 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufactu: 
ers, a set of resolutions which ha 
passed protesting against th 
Textile Alliance being appointed ex 
clusive agent for these dyes and protes 
ing against a permanent dye embargx 
to the effect that “the officers, boar 
of directors and advisory board « 
the National Association of Hosier 
and Underwear Manufacturers, hel 
that the United States Governmen 
should not again appoint the Textil 
Alliance as sole and exclusive agen 
in this country for the importatior 
of such needed dyes, but the Govern 
ment should take every necessary ste] 
and interpose no obstacle, to insure suc! 
dyes being promptly obtainable by ever 
legitimate consumer on a fair and rea 
sonable basis through the ordinary com 
mercial channels, with a full, free and 
equal market and access to the same b 
all such purchasers and users of dyes. 

Sale of Dye Patents 

Francis P. Garvan,, president of th 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., on Monday 
continued his testimony before _ th: 
committee where he left off on Thurs 
day of last week. Mr. Garvan denied 
under oath that he had ever received 
any salary or compensation of any kin 
as president of the Foundation since its 
organization, and he denied further that 
he had ever received any expense mone) 
from the Foundation. 

Mr. Garvan told the committee d: 
tails of the history of the sale of th: 
German dye patents by the Alien Prop 
erty Custodian to the Chemical Foun 
dation, and he spoke in detail of th 
various acts and executive orders which 
led up to the sale. He also discussed i: 
detail for the benefit of the committee 
his own. views of the rights of enem 
aliens and the return of their propert: 
by the United States Government. 

Our Government had a right to seiz 
enemy property, Mr. Garvan contended 
had a right to sell that property if : 
saw fit, and he contended that the tit! 
is clear to the purchase of that enem 
owned property. Mr. Garvan state 
that of the 4,700 patents which th 
Chemical Foundation purchased fror 
the Alien Property Custodian, onl: 
about 400 of them were worth anythin 
at all, and he stated that these patent: 
could not very well have been split u 
and sold as separate units. 

Mr. Garvan told the committee tha 
the United States army and navy dur 
ing the war used about 5,700 Germa: 
owned patents including all kinds o 
commodities. The army and navy con 
bined, he said, paid to the Alien Pror 
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Garvan Makes Convincing Dye Statement—Continued 


erty Custodian the sum of $100,000 for 
the use of these patents. 

Since the organization of the Founda- 
tion, Mr. Garvan told the committee, 
only one license has been refused 
and that was refused because it was 
found that the licensees were conduct- 
ing a stock selling scheme, and in fact 
had no plant for the manufacture of the 
product. He told the committee that as 
a matter of fact the German patents 
were no good, because the Germans in 
filing their patents papers in the United 
States had been shrewd enough to make 
them incomplete. 

The Semet-Solvay Company is mak- 
ing ammonia from the air, Mr. Garvan 
told the committee, under patents 
which are owned by the Chemical 
Foundation. He pointed out that the 
royalties charged by the Foundation 
must vary in accordance with their 
value. The Government, he said, can 
use any or all of the patents con- 
trolled by the Foundation free of 
charge. 

As regards capitalization, Mr. Gar- 
van testified that the capital stock of the 
Foundation is $500,000, of which 
amount $250,000 was paid for the 
patents, and he stated that this was a 
“fair and reasonable” price. All of the 
surplus accumulated by the Foundation, 
Mr. Garvan stated, must be used for 
the advancement of the chemical indus- 
try of the United States. There are 
292 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing, he said, which are owned by 158 
firms. 

Garvan Completes Testimony 

Mr. Garvan on Tuesday completed 
his statement, after having been on the 
stand for several days. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Garvan’s testimony, 
Senator Shortridge, chairman of the 
committee, announced that the hear- 
ings would be adjourned until Thurs- 
day, at which time he would invite Sen- 
ators King and Moses to cross-examine 
Mr. Garvan if they desired. 

Mr. Garvan opened his testmony on 
Tuesday by going into some detail 
regarding the expenses of the Chemical 
Foundation, of which he is president. 
He told the committee that in 1919 the 
expenses of the Foundation were $98,- 
542.03, increasing in 1920 to $146,823.60, 
and increasing still further in 1921 to 
$384,566.29, making a total expense ac- 
count for the three years since the 
Foundation was organized of $629,- 
931.92. These expenses, he told the 
committee, include salaries, running ex- 
penses of the Foundation, the educa- 
tional campaign, etc. 

The income which the Foundation 
received from royalties in 1919, Mr. 
Garvan said, totaled $28,787.98, increas- 
ing in 1920 to $167,492.73, increasing still 
further in 1921 to $233,369.24, making 
the total receipts from the royalties for 
three years amount to $429,649.95. 

Mr. Garvan told the committee that 
the Germans who held the dye patents 
in the United States made no effort 
to manufacture the dyes here but they 
kept the patents merely as a throttle 
to prevent the increase of the Ameri- 
can dye industry. He also explained 
to the committee the German-American 
Patent Treaty, and stated that the treaty 
was of value to all the industries in this 
country except the chemical industry. 

Mr. Garvan told the committee that 
Herman Metz, in a statement before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, favored a licensing system when 
he appeared before that committee 


as a domestic dyestuff manufacturer. 

Sulphur black and indigo have gone 
down in price during the past year, ac- 
cording to Mr. Garvan. He told the com- 
mittee that indigo had been sold at $1.20 
per pound, while it is now being sold 
at 33 cents, and he stated that sulphur 
black is now within 1 cent per pound 
of the pre-war price. 

Mr. Garvan expressed the wish that 
the sub-committee could be made a per- 
manent committee, so that at any time 
an investigation could be made of the 
dye and chemical industry. He expressed 
the opinion that reparation dyes should 
be received in the United States by the 
Department of Commerce, and he stated 
that only a few dyes are being received 
here because of the discontinuance of 
the Textile Alliance as a consignee. 

After relating how important chem- 
istry and the dye industry are to busi- 
ness generally, and how they constantly 
make new discoveries, opening up new 
industries, Mr. Garvan said: 

“That is one reason why Germany 
cares nothing for your tariff, or for 
the expense of breaking through it. She 
wants American minds shunted aside 
from the future chemical development 
of the world and what would she not 
pay for that? She wants to regain com- 
mercial domination. She wants to re- 
gain military control of the world.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jer- 
sey, also appeared before the commit- 
tee on Tuesday to read some resolu- 
tions passed by the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor. He took occas- 
ion also to tell the committee that he 
hoped it would take some immediate 
action regarding the reparation dye sit- 
uation. 

Ashurst Leaves Committee 

Senator Ashurst of Arizona, at the 
reconvening of the dye investigating 
committee on Thursday, resigned as a 
member of committee, stating press of 
other business as a reason. Neither Sen- 
ators King nor Moses appeared to cross- 
examine Francis P. Garvan and he was 
allowed to retire for the time being. 
Robert C. Jeffcott, president American 
Dyes Institute and also president of 
Calco Chemical Co., testified before the 
committee, and stated that contrary to 
testimony given to the committee by 
Senator King, the institute is not now 
and has not been for the last two years, 
an open price association. He told of 
the institute’s work and answered many 
of the charges made against it. 


Reparations Representative 
ceenees 
Understood Congress Will Be Asked to 
Appoint American to Allied Commission 

WasHIncTon, D. C., March 8—The 
Administration shortly may ask Con- 
gress for permission to designate an 
American representative on the Allied 
Reparations Commission, holding powers 
equal to those enjoyed by the representa- 
tives of the Allied Nations. 

The President long has held the view 
that the United States should have an 
equal voice in the matter of German 
reparations and frequently has _ ex- 
pressed regret that the hands of the 
Administration are tied by Congress in 
that only an observer is allowed. It 


now is believed that serious considera- © 


tion is being given the advisability of 
seeking permission to obtain full rep- 
resentation on the Commission. 

Talk in political circles, particularly 
in Congress, of attempts to enter the 
League of Nations through the back- 


door, heretofore has dissuaded the Ad- 
ministration from making more than a 
half-hearted effort to get equal repre- 
sentation, but with the dye situation 
now clearly before Congress, it is be- 
lieved that the moment is propitious for 
a definite proposal regarding the Re- 
parations Commission. 

The question of obtaining the Ameri- 
can share of German dyes, under the 
provisions laid down by the Commis- 
sion, is occupying a large share of the 
attention of the State Department, and 
the matter is being thrashed out from 
every angle. The Administration has 
noted attempts on the part of the Ger- 
man Government to evade any transfer 
of dyes to the United States, it being 
their aim rather to sell direct to Ameri- 
can concerns at large profits. 

Dispatches from Paris report the re- 
fusal of Germany to deliver the Ameri- 
can share of dyes to the Reparations 
Commission until the dispute between 
the Textile Alliance, which has been 
handling the dyes for the State De- 
partment, and the minority interests has 
been adjusted. The State Department, 
however, vehemently denies the receipt 
of any notification from the Commis- 
sion to this effect. Officials explain that 
the Commission does not deal direct 
with this Government and although in 
all probability, Roland W. Boyden, the 
American observer, has kept the De- 
partment fully advised, it remains silent 
as to this phase. 

With Congress fully cognizant of the 
seriousness of the dye situation, it now 
is thought that a proposition of full 
representation on the Reparations Com- 
mission would be met sympathetically. 
To enter actively into the question of 
German reparations would be perfectly 
legal, as provisions for such was made 
in the separate Treaty of Peace with 
Germany. 

The Government has been asked by 
the textile interests of the country to 
vindicate their rights to purchase Ger- 
man dyes out of the American portion 
of the reparation deliveries. Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, in divulging the 
fact that this demand had been made 
upon the Government, declared that the 
textile interests contend that they must 
be accorded this right for the purpose 
of equalizing American textile manu- 
facturing costs with costs of foreign 
manufacturers who enjoy the advantages 
of the reparation dye deliveries. 


Asks Patent Treaty Delay 





Dr. Herty Requests That U. S.-German 
Convention Be Postponed 

Wasurncton, D. C., March 8.—Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, President of the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, last week filed a 
protest with the State Department 
against the immediate revival of the 
patent treaty betwen the United States 
and Germany and asking that the treaty 
be not revived until a report is made 
by the Senate sub-committee which is 
now investigating the dye situation. Dr. 
Herty in his letter says: 

“On February 17, 1922, President 
Harding asked the advice and consent 
of the Senate, in advance, to the re- 
vival of the convention of 1909 be- 
tween the United States and Germany 
bearing upon patents. 

“On February 22, 1922, the Senate 
adopted a resolution advising and con- 
senting to the giving of notice by the 
President to revive this convention. 


(Congressional Record, Feb. 22, 1922, 
p. 3219.) 

“Under the terms of the Treaty of 
August 25, 1921, between the United 
States and Germany, it is only neces- 
sary now for the President to give no- 
tice to Germany that the treaty is re- 
vived, and it will then become again 
effective. 

“On learning of this action, and in 
the light of several important phases of 
patent legislation which it was felt 
should be considered carefully before 
this treaty is revived, President Harding 
was requested, and agreed to withhold 
formal notification to Germany for a 
time, until these matters could be pre- 
sented and given reasonable considera- 
tion. 

“This convention of 1909 provided: 

“*The provisions of the laws ap- 
plicable now existing or hereafter en- 
acted of either of the contracting 
parties under which the non-working 
of the patent, working pattern, design 
or model, carries the invalidation or 
some other restriction of the right, 
shall only be applied to the patents, 
working patterns, designs, or models, 
enjoyed by the citizens of the other 
contracting party within the limits of 
the restrictions imposed by said party 
upon its own citizens. The working 
of a patent working pattern, design or 
model, in the territory of one of the 
contracting parties shall be considered 
as equivalent to its working in the 
territory of the other party.’ 

“We suggest that this treaty be not 
renewed until the conclusion of the 
Senatorial investigating committee, a 
sub-committee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee now in session, considering the 
chemical industries of the United States 
and the activities in the United States 
of the German chemical industries, and 
that this treaty be not renewed until its 
possible effect upon contemplated, or 
intended future patent legislation be 
considered and heard before the patent 
committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, not only such legis- 
lation affecting patents relating to the 
chemical industries, but to all other 
industries. 

“In the absence of a working clause 
in our patent system, the records show 
that Germany took out in this country 
a great mass of patents and under the 
very protection of our own law was 
enabled effectually to limit, circumvent 
and destroy much of the practical bene- 
fit accruing to this country from the 
progress of the science of chemistry 
It is evident that such patentees had 
no intent of manufacturing here, but 
process and products patents were se- 
cured, thereby not only closing the doors 
to manufacture here, but depriving this 
country in many cases of the products 
of that progress of chemistry which 
might have been developed in others 
countries. 

“Furthermore, under conditions of 
inflated exchange and largely decreased 
proportionate wages of labor in Ger: 
many, it is possible that patents may be 
taken out in this country by Americans 
and the patent be developed into manu- 
facture in Germany for importation of 
the product of such manufacture into 
this country under the sole rights con- 
ferred by the patents: thus utilizing 
our patent system for foreign industriai 
development and with the sacrifice of 
American labor; a situation surely 
never contemplated by the founders of 
our patent system. 













































































































\ concert in memory of the late 
Winfield S. Schuster, of East Douglas, 
Mass., former head of the Schuster 
Woolen Co., and the Hayward Woolen 
Co., will be given in the Second Con 


gregational Church, at East Douglas, 
Saturday evening, March 11. The Lotus 
male quartet of Boston, and other art 
ists, will give the program 
Chas. E. Sampson, who recently re- 
tired as a member of Catlin & Co., New 
York, sailed last week for a two 
months’ trip to the West Indies, Pana 
ma and the Caribbean Sea. 
Hoffman, of the Hoffman 
Philadelphia, is at pres 
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ent enjoying a vacation at Fort Sewall, 
Florida, where he will remain for sev- 
eral weeks 

J. M. Archer, of Charlotte, N. C., has 
resigned as president and- treasurer of 
the Daniel Morgan Mills, Cowpens, S 
C. C. W. Allison, of Charlotte, has been 


elected president and H. C Moore, ol 


Gatiney, S. C., will be treasurer and 
active manage! Mr Archer s also 
treasurer of the Fidelity Mfg. Co., of 
Charlotte 


Alexander Long, president of the 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C 
underwent an operation last week and is 
reported to be convalescing favorably 

LL. N. Littauer, president of the Glov- 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co., with a 
delegation of prominent glove manufac 
turers from Fulton county this week at 
tended a conference at Washington 
where they urged the passage of a pro- 
tective tariff for the glove industry. 

Harry W. Goddard of Worcester, 
Mass., president of the Charlton (Mass. ) 
Woolen Co., 1s on a month’s cruise to 
the West Indies. 

John H. Murphy, president of the 
Putnam Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
left this week for St. Petersburg, Fla., 
where he will spend the remainder of 
the winter 

Following the resignation of E. W. 
Stewart, vice-president and manager of 
the Pacific Knitting Mills, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., J. J. Jeffries has been 


appointed as holder of these offices 


ersville 


Another change of personnel of the es- 
tablishment made recently is that of 
Harry Stewart, who has been made 
sales manager of the concern. M1 
Stewart was formerly a traveling sales 
man for the Pacific Knitting Mills 
William J. Sullivan, vice-president of 
the Erie Fabric Co., Inc., Fultonville, 
N. Y., will shortly take up his resi- 
dence at Johnstown, where he will en 
gage in a new business enterprise 
Stewart B. Wilson succeeds the late 
R. D. Sloan as secretary of the Pied- 
mont Mfg. Co., at Piedmont, S. C 
Mr. Wilson was assistant secretary 
Henry H. Merriam, for many years 
an executive of the Crompton & 
Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., observed his 81st birthday anni- 
versary at his winter home in Pasadena, 
Cal., on March 1. 
Max Nydegger, of the Grosser Knit- 
ting Machine Coc. sailed on the Aqui 
} 


Knowles 


tania last week for yrief European 


trip. He will visit Germany, England, 
France and other central European 
ountries, the object f his visit being 
to hasten deliveries knitting ma- 


chines already purchased 
George Dudley, formerly of Boothbay 


(28) 


Harbor, Me., and now of Boston, and 
Miss Elizabeth Mary Fry of Wyomis- 
sing, Pa., daughter of Howard M. Fry, 
secretary of the Narrow Fabric Co., 
Wvomissing, were married in Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Reading. They will 
live in Boston. Mr. Dudley is New 
England representative of the Narrow 
Fabric Co 

John Heyes, foreign trade repre- 
sentative of McConnel & Co., Ltd., fine 
cotton spinners and doublers, Manches- 
ter, England, who has been in this coun- 
try for the last month, making his head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, left this week 
for Boston, Providence and other New 
England centers and Canada. He ex- 
pects to return to England some time 
in April. Mr. Heyes has made a num- 
ber of trips in the South and West and 
states that he notes signs of distinct im- 
provement which he regards as most 
encouraging. He also states recent let- 
ters and advices from England have 
indicated an improved condition in the 
trade there. 

\. K. Pratt, who has been in charge 
of the Wool Department of the Textile 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, has 
resigned to become associated with the 
Textile Alliance. Mr. Pratt will be 
sent to the Philadelphia office of the 
Alliance. Richard A. May, who has 
been in charge of the Research Depart- 
ment of the textile division will succeed 
Mr. Pratt in the wool department and 
Henry T. Siebert of Worcester, Mass., 
will have change of the Research De- 
partment. 

Thomas Yates, veteran instructor at 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Textile 
School, who recently offered his resigna- 
tion to the trustees, has withdrawn his 
resignation, and will remain with the 
institution. 

Thomas Byron, late superintendent of 
the New England Woolen Mill, Clin- 
ton, Mass., has accepted the position as 
general superintendent of the yarn de- 
partment for the Bristol (Conn.) Mfg. 
Co. He also has charge of their mill 
at Plainville, Conn. 

Elias Kershaw has been promoted 
from master mechanic to superintendent 
of the Greylock Mills, North Adams, 
Mass., succeeding Guy Parmenter. 

W. J. Smith, formerly of the Dor- 
ranceton (Pa.) Silk Works, is now sup- 
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erintendent of the Lycoming Silk Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. Mr. Smith began in 
the silk industry in Nanticoke with the 
Nanticoke Silk Throwing Co. and six 
years later in 1910, joined the Frigerio 
Silk Co. at Dorranceton. When the lat- 
ter was taken over by the Dorranceton 
Silk Co. Mr. Smith was made superin- 
tendent of throwing and held that posi- 
tion until Dec. 15, 1921, when he re- 
signed. 

M. C. Phillips has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Pomona Mills, 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 

W. D. Reynolds, superintendent of 
the Eastern Mfg. Co. and the Ethel Cot- 
ton Mills, Selma, N. C., has been in the 
hospital at Gastonia, N. C., for several 
weeks where he underwent an opera- 
tion. He is convalescing and expects 
to return to his home in Selma this 
week. 

J. M. Kelly, who has been assistant 
superintendent of the Rainbow Mfg. 
Co., Ozark, Ala., is now night super- 
intendent. 

G. L. Dunn has resigned as designer 
and assistant superintendent at the 
Chambersburg (Pa.) Woolen Mills, 
Inc., and beginning next week will take 
up similar duties at Hanover, IIl., for 
the Hanover Woolen Mfg. Co. 


L. W. Reed has resigned as master 
mechanic at the Chase Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Webster, Mass., 
and concluded his duties on March 4. 
He had been at the mills about four 
years, and was master mechanic for 
more than a year. Mr. Reed is a mem- 
ber of the Dudley (Mass.) police force. 


Dr. Edward A. Steiner, professor in 
Grinnell (Iowa) College, addressed the 
monthly meeting of the Overseers’ Club 
of the Ludlow (Mass.) Manufacturing 
Associates, March 8. 

Samuel Taylor has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for the 


United States Asbestos Co., Manheim, 
Pa. 


Cornelius Hamill has accepted the po- 
sition as overseer of weaving for the 
Norwich (Conn.) Mills of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. Mr. Hamill comes 
from Pascoag, R. I. 

James C. McBride has accepted the 
position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Holliston (Mass.) Woolen Mills. Mr. 
McBride comes from Monson, Mass. 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring Conven- 
tion and Annual Meeting, Hotel Somerset, Boston, April 26, 27 


and 28, 1922. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, Conven- 


29, 1922. 


,_ 





October 19-25, 1922. 


February 5-15, 1923 


‘ 


27, 1922; Convention, Philadelphia, May 23, 24 and 25, 1922. 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Annual Conven- 
tion, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 26 and 27, 1922. 
Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Oceanic Hotel, 
Wrightsville Beach, Wilmington, N. C., June 2 and 3, 1922. 
Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 


International Silk Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, | 


tion, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C., April 27, 28 and 
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National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Exhibition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, May 22- 








William E. Hetherman, overseer of 
dyeing for the French River Textile 
Co., Mechanicsville, Conn., has severed 
his connections with that company. 

Walter G. Kitchen has accepted the 
position as overseer of knitting for the 
Everett Knitting Works, Lebanon, N. 
H. Mr. Kitchen comes from Nashua, 
N. H. 

Edward J. Barry has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of the weaving de- 
partment of the Palmer Mills’ plant in 
Three Rivers, Mass. His successor is 
John Minnick, formerly employed at 
the Thorndike (Mass.) Co.’s mill. 

Charles Lynch, overseer of carding 
for the Iroquois Mills, Saugus, Mass., 
has accepted a position as overseer of 
carding for the Geneva Mill of the 
Wanskuck Co., Providence, R. I. 

L. H. Hallman, who has held the po- 
sition as overseer of weaving at the 
Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C., 
has resigned and accepted a similar po- 
sition with the Lockhart (S. C.) plant 
of the Monarch Mills. . 

B. D. Hallman is now overseer of 
the weaving room at the Musgrove 
Mills, Gaffney, S. C., succeeding the 


late R. R. Johnson, who was acci- 


dentally electrocuted about two weeks 
ago. 

C. O. Tarte of Chester, S. C., has 
gone to the Lexington (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., as overseer of the weave room. 

W. R. Thigpen is overseer of finish- 
ing at the Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. He was formerly with 
the Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N. C. 

J. T. Fry is now overseer of weaving 
at the Pomona Mills, Inc., Greensboro, 
N. C. Mr. Fry was formerly with the 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
he 

W. F. Campbell is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Glen 
Raven (N. C.) Mills. He comes from 
Prendergast, Tenn. 

Thomas G. Pruitt is now overseer 
of the card room at the Glen Raven 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills. He was formerly 
of McColl, S. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Linnell, the 
former for many years prominent 
among textile mill overseers in southern 
New England, recently observed their 
golden wedding anniversary at their 
home in Canterbury, Conn. Mr. Lin- 
nell is a son of the late Moses L. Lin- 
nell, in his day one of the best known 
cotton manufacturers of southern New 
England. Mr. Linnell retired from tex- 
tile activities about 12 years ago, but 
temporarily returned during the war to 
assume executive duties dropped by 
men going into the service. 

Charles Wiggins, overseer of the card 
room of the Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has resigned his position. 

B. B. Hunt is now overseer of spin- 
ning and twisting at the Willingham 
Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 

J. E. Byers is now overseer of card- 
ing at the Park Yarn Mills Co., Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 

William B. Kenyon has accepted the 
position as overseer of carding for the 
Chemung Spinning Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
Mr. Kenyon comes from Amsterdam, 
N. Y. 

John Hampton is now overseer of 
spinning at the Fairfax (Ala.) Mill of 
the West Point Mfg. Co. 
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Elastic and Non-Elastic Narrow Fabrics 


Combination of Weaves in a Fine Web—Sunken Effects Made on Head Motion and Jacquard Looms—Employment 
of More Than One Bank of Shuttles—The Overshot Method—Use of Different Colors and Grades 
of Stock—Binding Long Floats 


By Samuel Brown 
(Continued from Feb. 11 issue) 


weaves in a fine web is seen at 
L Fig. 1. The middle’ of this web 
has for the face a 7 up and 1 
wn weave, but the yarn and picking 
ce fine. The yarn piles up just enough 
next to the plain edge weave to set off 
the weaves 
in contrast 
to each 
other. It 
will be 
noted that 
on either 
side of the 
silk figure 
there are 
two cords 
with the 
binder 
thread left 
out be 
tween each, 
which 
further 
sharpens up 
the contrast. 
The fancy effect is produced by the 
use of a heavy cabled cord, the two out- 
ide threads being of reverse twist, so 
hat when they pearl up on contraction 
‘ the web, one turns to the right and 
the other turns to the left, making an 
ffective border. 
Sunken Effects 
An altogether different type of figur- 
ing is seen in Figs. 2 and 3. Both of 
these webs illustrate what is known as 
he sunken effect. In both cases the 
face is a three-leaf twill, which charac- 
ter of weave is most effective in hiding 
the filling beneath it. Therefore, the 
figure may be worked out in sharp con- 
trast. In Fig. 2, which is made on a 
fancy head loom, it will be noticed that 
the face threads on the fifth cord on 


| VERY effective combination of 





Fig. 1—Effective Combina- 
tion of Weaves in a Fine 
Web. 








is more convenient to have these worked 
from the cams or fancy head in com- 
bination with the jacquard, for the rea- 
son that a truer and clearer shed can 
be obtained. 

Furthermore, by having the back 
harness and the jacquard operated from 
two distinct movements it becomes 
possible to time them differently so as 
to obtain better results in the clearance 
of the stock in the shed. A 208 hook 
machine affords ample capacity for the 
making of these goods, allowing for 26 
rows of 8 hooks each, which will cover 
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> Iast 6 Cords 


Bdge 33 60/2 
Binder ml 60/2 
Plain Pace 56 60/2 
Back 64 28/2 


Rubber 
Reed 
Picks 





would pucker up in an unseemly man- 
ner. The filling used should be soft 
and uniformly spun, so that it will mass 
well together and in a great measure 
prevent the buried face stock from 
pricking through. 

In designing webs of this character, 
calculations have to be made from the 
web after it is woven and finished, 
otherwise the design may be out of the 
desired proportion. A web may have 60 
picks per inch on the breast plate while 
weaving, but when contraction has taken 
place after going through the press, it 
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Fig. 1A.—Harness and Chain Draft for Fig. 1 


the requirements of nearly all classes 
of web, giving an entire row to each 
cord. Such arrangements will allow for 
six hooks for the face, one for the 
binder and one for the gut on each row. 
Thus it will be practicable to use dif- 
ferent colored threads for the gut, which 
may be brought up in the design in re- 
lief effects to the main figure as re- 
quired. 


Calculation for Figure Distribution 
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either side are left out in order to In this type of figuring, calculation 
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ssist in the carrying out of the plaid 


ffect aimed at in the figure. It will 
so be seen that the face warp is 
iped in color. The character of the 
ire is such that the major part of the 
€ warp is operated in one solid block, 
iking it practicable to produce this on 
rnesses worked on a chain loom. 
In the web illustrated at Fig. 3, each 
read is operated in the design inde- 
ndently. Such designs are only pro- 
icible on a jacquard loom. But inas- 
vuch as the threads used in forming the 
zure are confined to the face warp, it 
not necessary to operate the back or 
nder threads from the jacquard. It 
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Fig. 4.—Position of Rolls in Relation to 
Breast Beam for Cross Shot Weaving 


must be made to distribute the figure 
uniformly so as to get a well balanced 
flat effect of the web. As already 
stated, wherever the filling is shown, all 
the face stock at these points is buried 
between the upper and the lower cloths, 
and is acting as filler or gut in these 
places, preventing contraction. Should 
heavy blocks be thus designed, the web 


may have shrunk as much as 50 per cent. 
The steaming and finishing process may 
further contract it another 10 per cent 
which might make the picks about 100 
per inch. Of these only one-half appear 
on the face and the other half on the 
back. Therefore 50 picks per inch will 
be the proportion in which the design 
should be made, and paper scaled ac- 
cordingly must be used. 


Cross Shot Weaving 


We have so far confined our remarks 
to webs made on single shuttle looms. 
Turning our attention to the use of 
more than one bank of shuttles we 
would first make note of what is known 
as the cross shot. This is a form of 
weaving which largely increases the out- 
put and has in it the further element of 
economy, inasmuch as by this method 
the rubber warp can be worked at a 
much higher tension than by the single 
shuttle method. 

In the construction of single shuttle 
webs, the rubber harness rises and falls 
at each passage of the shuttle across the 
shed. This movement creates a friction 
on the rubber thread at the harness eye 
and an added friction at the front reed 
by its passing up and down in the dent. 
Friction is still further increased by the 
backward and forward movement of the 
lay, which makes two such passages to 
one made by the cross shot. 

In the cross shot method, the rubber 
remains stationary, with no upward and 
downward motion, which enables the 
rubber thread to be stretched out to its 


extreme limit while weaviug, with little 
danger of chafing or breaking. Over 
and under this stationary rubber are 
two distinct sheds, one making the up- 
per and the other the lower cloth. 
These two fabrics are stitched together 
by the binder warp, which travels up and 
down through both of these sheds 

In order to keep all the warp threads 
uniformly tight while shedding, it is 
necessary to run these under separate 
back rolls, fixed at different heights, 
properly centering the upper and lower 
sheds with the harness and breast beams. 


Position of Rolls 

Fig. 4 will explain the position of thi 
various rolls in relation to the breast 
beam. It will also show the peculiar 
formation of the shuttles used for this 
type of weaving, both pointing to one 
common center, made necessary by the 
character of the two sheds. The bow 
of the upper shuttle must be tipped 
downwards, and the lower bank must 
he tipped upwards, so as to reduce the 
friction of the shuttles all possible when 
they are passing through the sheds. 

The round edge or covering for the 





Sunken Effects 


Figs. 2 and 3. 


outside rubber threads is drawn in the 
harness on the upper shed, and while 
being woven this cloth is pulled around 
the rubbers by the tension of the filling 
which is carried in the lower shuttle. 
This tension is greater than that carried 
in the upper shuttle, and so asserts 
itself by pulling the edge cloth around 
the outside rubber until it meets the 
back cloth weave. The upper and 
lower fillings are connected by what are 
known tie threads. These threads 
are drawn in the harness at each side 
of the body warp, next to the edge, and 
are part of the binder warp. They are 
operated from the binder harness, but 
are only allowed to travel through the 
lower shed as far as the center of the 
web, instead of going all through both 
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in the world do you suppose that 

we, a white goods mill, are going to 
fill orders you’ve taken for colored 
goods? ’”—It was the agent, Mr. Harper, who 
was speaking to Marshall, one of the salesmen. 
“Why, to fill these orders,” he continued, 
‘we'd have to install beaming machines and 
it would be foolhardy to do that in these 
uncertain times.” 
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“Pardon me, Mr. Harper,’ answered 
Marshall with a smile of confidence, “ but 
you’ve forgotten something. I was about to 
remind you that, if we have Franklin Process 
Company do our dyeing, it will not be neces- 
sary to beam the yarn. You know, in Franklin 
Machines, the yarn is dyed in wound form. 
We can send our yarn to the Franklin people 
in cones, packages or parallel tubes, and they 
will dye it and return it to us in packages all 
ready for the V creel.” 
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‘Marshall, have you gone Crazy?” 


“By Jove!” Sure enough! I had forgotten 
all about that,” exclaimed Mr. Harper. “Why, 
that makes it simple as A B C to make colored 
goods. Go out and get some more orders if 
you can, Marshall. Lord knows, we need ’em 
in these times.” 


“I feel pretty sure I can get more of the 
colored goods business,” enthused Marshall. 
“The converters are strong for these Franklin 
colors and when [ tell them we’re using them 
it will be a point in our favor.” 


‘Have you seen any of the Franklin colors, 
Mr. Harper? They certainly are brilliant 
and solid, and they are guaranteed fast.” 
‘No, I haven’t seen any,” said Mr. Harper, 
“but PIl telephone for a Franklin color card 
and price list right away.” 























sheds, as do the balance of the binder 
warp. This movement is accomplished 
by the -use of long looped harness eyes, 
which only carry these particular threads 
through the one shed. 


The binder movement, extending 


through the two sheds, is formed by a 
longer sweep from extra throw cams, or 





Fig. 5—Simple Overshot Design 





by the use of extended cam jacks, or by 
a combination of both. The balance of 
these goods may be regulated both by 
the warp and the filling, and any 
tendency towards curling may be cor- 
rected by changing the weight of stock 
used on either. 

Use of Different Stocks and Colors 

The use of upper and lower fillings 
also allows for the use of different 
grades of stock in either shuttle. Col- 
ors may be used to match the face warps 
while white may be carried in the lower 
shuttle to match the back. Silk or other 
expensive stock may be used for the 
face without changing the character of 
the stock used for the back of the 
goods, which is not practicable in single 
shuttle work. 

All this of course makes it possible 
to reduce the cost, making this the most 
economical web produced. In the mak- 
ng of shoe goring, a considerable quan- 
tity of which is still used for inserts 
for house slippers, this is a very popu- 
lar form of weaving, allowing for the 
production of a face having a velvet- 
like pile of the color to match the shoe 
leather, while the back may be perfectly 
plain and white. 

It is a method employed in combina- 
tion with the jacquard, where fancy fig- 
ures may be obtained on the face, using 
the cam movement for the back, binder 
and edge, the weave of which is the 
ame for all of these warps, being simply 

one up and one down. In such a 
‘ombination the labor on the jacquard 
novement is much reduced, inasmuch 
is the travel of the lingo is much 
shorter than is required when made in 
onnection with single shuttle 


The Overshot Method 


The overshot methed, which we have 
reviously referred to, is another form 
f double shuttle web which has in it 
lements of economy differing from the 
ross shot but equally important. This 
ind of weaving is designed as a sub- 
stitute for silk jacquard webs, which it 
las to a great extent supplemented. Be- 
fore its introduction it was customary 
to use a slow running “rise and fall” 
ay movement, when making a silk fig- 
ire with the shuttle, putting in one pick 
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of silk filling to each two body picks, 
so that the output of web was only about 
one-half of what is possible in over- 
shot weaving. In the old method the 
silk used to pass from edge to edge of 
the goods at each pick of the figure 
shuttle, and where the figure did not 
appear it was buried between the up- 
per and the lower cloths. 

In the overshot method the silk fig- 
ure is bound down at the edge or border 
of the figure and none of the silk is 
entirely buried out of sight. In the 
overshot the body shuttle runs all the 
time, while the figure or silk shuttle 
only runs with every alternate pick. 
The main body of the goods is woven 
in every respect the same as in a single 
shuttle web, and it may embrace all 
the weaves, such as plains, twills or 
fancies, which are common to single 
shuttle weaving. Arrangements are 
made, however, for the production of 
an auxiliary shed, by a movement which 
pulls certain threads above the main 
shed, and while these are open to pass 
the extra shuttle under them, and thus 
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Fig. 5A.—Draft for Fig. 5 





bind in the figure filling. The lower 
part of the lay has straight shuttles, 
while the upper bank of shuttles is tip- 
ped down to conform to the formation 
of the auxiliary shed they are designed 
to pass through. 

The binder threads from which the 
overshot figure is generally operated, 
are weighted very lightly so that the in- 
dividual threads will easily stand the 
strain they will be subjected to while 
making the auxiliary shed. The Cromp- 
ton & Knowles overshot dobby is gen- 
erally use for this purpose. This special 
machine is provided with two horizontal 
draw knives, operating any or all of the 
30 hooks, and is so arranged that the 
connected warp threads may be lifted 


at either or both picks to the height of 
the main shed, or to the additional 
height of the auxiliary shed. 

In Fig. 5A is seen the draft of a 
simple overshot figure covering 23 hooks, 
which are operated from one knife 
drawing in unison with the binder 
harness, while the other knife is oper- 
ating on the alternate shed, or the heavy 
pick, and working in unison with the 
rubber harness. It will be noticed that 
in the overshot design both sides of 
the figure do not operate alike, but 
follow one pick behind the other. This 
is so arranged that the binder may come 
up at the right pick to properly bind 
down the silk in the goods, and so 
avoid any irregularity or ragged appear- 
ance at the border of the figure 

Making Overshot Designs 

In making overshot designs, care 
must be taken not to have the silk float 
too long, or it will give the goods a 
rough coarse appearance. Should the 
design call for a long span over a 
number of cords, it will be necessary 
to bind at intervals as shown in Fig 
5A, and at each succeeding pick to break 
the order of the binding as may seem 
advisable. The stitch or warp figure 
coming up at each side of the main fig- 
ure, must be pegged on the dobby 
chain to operate on the reverse knif¢ 
to the overshot figure, so as to work 
on the pick when the binder harness is 
down. 

Fig. 6 is an example of another form 
of overshot design, known as the “mate- 
lasse.” In this the silk filling extends 
from side to side’ of the web, as in 
the old form of jacquard, being bound 
down at different points, the bindings 
forming the figure 

Fig. 7 shows still another form of 
overshot made by the operation of the 





gut as figure instead of the binder, and 
which is worked on the heavy pick in- 
stead of on the binder pick. This is 
done so that the intersecting cords of 
face, which hide the silk at different 
points, can be raised in order that the 
figure silk be hidden underneath it. 
To accomplish this, each of these face 


Figs. 6 and 7.—Other Forms of Overshot 
Design 


threads is passed through slip leashes, 
which are operated from the dobby. 
These slip leashes allow for the working 
of the face thread in the main harness. 
At the same time it is possible to raise 
them to the height of the upper shed 
so that the silk shuttle may pass under 
them. 
(To be continued) 


Eliminating Filling Defects 





Preparation of Yarn Saves Waste, Reduces Weave Room Labor 
and Improves Quality of Cloth—Form Showing Efficiency 
By H. D. Martin 


T is a good plan to ascertain the 

length of time that it takes for the 
filling to run out in looms. Every extra 
yard of filling which can be wound on 
the bobbins will make the package last 
proportionately longer in the shuttle. 
It is therefore important to watch the 
build of the filling bobbins. Even the 
fraction of a minute makes a big dif- 
ference in the product of non-automatic 
looms. The longer the filling lasts in 
the shuttle the more continuous will 
operations be and the greater the pro- 
duction. 

The filling should be wound on the 
bobbins or tubes as hard as possible 
without straining the yarn, and the 
length and the diameter of the package 
should be as large as the shuttle will 
take. So important is this that many 
mills have changed their shuttles over 
to larger ones, and also changed over 
their spinning frames to larger rings 
and longer traverse motions, in order to 
get more continuous operation of the 
looms and thus increase the production 

Some mills go even further and re- 
wind all of their filling on special 
winders so as to lessen loom stoppages. 
All this has been found worth while. 
Even in self-replenishing looms, it is 
found to be an advantage to have the 
changes from empty to full bobbins less 
often. It decreases the breakage of 


loom parts and is less apt to make 
blemishes in the cloth. 


Test Running Time 

It is well for any mill to watch its 
filling closely and to test out the run- 
ning time of the various fillings to see 
if it can be improved. Very likely it 
will be found that some bobbins are not 
filled as much as they should be. Others 
will be found improperly filled. It is a 
matter which can be easily ‘lowed up. 
No mill can afford to put up with the 
lcss of minutes and seconds which may 
be found here and there in connection 
with the replenishing of the loom 
shuttles because the filling packages are 
not built to better advantag« 

Everything which can be done to 
make the work of the weaver easier is a 
gain. Every preparation worth while 
Reliev- 
ing the weaver from usless movements 
and every possible strain is an aid in 
securing a larger production. It is far 
better to see the weavers sitting a great 
deal of the time, watching all their 
looms running, than to see them rushing 
from loom to loom on account of poor 
filling. 

Spinning Room Inspection 

Good weaving begins in the prepara- 
tory departments, in getting things 
ready for good weaving. Every weav- 
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should be given consideration. 
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Cotton Technical Section—Continued 


ng mill should specialize on its filling, 
pinning and winding facilities. Bad 
obbins should never be sent to the 
weaver. It is unnecessary that any bad 
bobbins should ever reach the weave 
room. A shrewd boss spinner once said, 
‘My spinning room makes a few badly 
illed bobbins, and I know I cannot build 
‘he yarn on the bobbins 100 per cent. 
erfect; but one thing I do know, and 
hat is no weaver ever sees any of my 
ad work.” 

This spinner was so particular about 
his filling that every frame was in- 
spected before it was doffed so that any 
unsightly filled bobbin was lifted away 
and taken care of by the spinning de- 
partment. He was a wise man. What 
is the use of ever sending bad work to 
the weave room? The yarn will not be 


PILLING TEST TO DETERMINE EFFICIENCY 


will No, ---- 
__WEave Room No, ---- 





Fig. 1—Form for Showing Qualities of Filling Yarn 


woven. The bobbin will be shown up 
and sent back to the spinner; thus mak- 
ig poor advertising for the spinning 
lepartment. 

It is always best to catch the bad 
work in the spinning room and not 
allow it to leave that department. Some 
other wise men do this and save them- 
selves much annoyance. The same rule 
should apply to fillings made in quilling 
r winding departments to prevent bad 
filling from ever reaching the weave 
room. 


Filling Yarn Tests 
One mill made a series of tests which 
rought out much valuable information 
and assisted in locating leaks. The 
rm at Fig. 1 shows how this mill fol- 
wed the tests to locate inefficiencies. 
fter making these tests all irregulari- 
es were eliminated. The number of 
irds of yarn on each bobbin to be 
sted was carefully measured. An ac- 
sunt was taken of the amount of cloth 
woven from each bobbin. After deduct- 
ng the few yards of yarn left on the 
/bbin at the run-out, which was for the 
aste account, the actual yards of yarn 
ven were arrived at. The theoretical 
‘ength of cloth which this yarn was fig- 
ured to weave was matched against the 
tual inches woven to prove this work 
refully. 
\ll incidents such as filling breaking, 
when the loom was stopped for any- 
ng else, were noted, and this time was 
lucted from the actual running time. 
ly the actual time run was taken into 
ount for recording the time taken for 
filling to run out. All stoppages 
1 reference to poor fillings were 
efully noted. The result was that 
ny weak spots were found and 
inated, such as short lengths, weak 
' ling, too light or too heavy filling, im- 
perly filled bobbins, single and double 
rns, etc. 
\n important result of these tests was 
t they taught the management much 
re about the filling than previously. 
proved to be worth while to take the 
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time fully to analyze the situation with 
reference to filling efficiency. It was 
found that much of the filling could be 
improved, especially in regard to in- 
creasing the yardage of filling on the 
bobbins. Much was accomplished in the 
way of not doffing quite so soon, and 
filling the bobbins better. In some cases 
it was found that a little heavier traveler 
could be used so as to wind the yarn 
harder on the bobbins. 

The matter of the turns of twist per 
inch came in for a careful investigation. 
Some yarns were softer twisted than 
others, while some yarns were harder 
twisted than they were supposed to be. 
Some bobbins were not tapered properly 
at either the top or the bottom. 

Referring to the illustration, column 
1 is reserved for the loom number. 





Column 2 is for the speed of the loom 
in picks per minute. Columns 3 to 8 
cover the kind of cloth and the con- 
struction, while columns 9 to 13 are to 
show the record of efficiency. Column 
14 is reserved for a statement of any 
special incident which might cause some 
interruption during the time consumed 
for the test. This column is important 
in showing up the kind and nature of 
the interruptions. It is dn aid in the 
test workings to determine the source of 
such interruptions. Should this form be 
used for a set of looms which are all on 
the same class of work, the combined 
record may be averaged at the bottom 
of the sheet. 


Importance of Accurate Data 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the importance of getting accurate 
data to be entered into each column. 
This has particular reference to the 
speed of the loom. The fraction of 
a minute, or a miscount of the picks 
during the period of counting, may 
throw the whole test into a_ useless 
effort. It is really better to count the 
picks during a period of five minutes 
than during a period of one minute. 
However, the idea is to get an accurate 
record of the speed. While getting at 
this important matter of the speed, it is 
also important to make certain that the 
driving belt is in good order and driving 
the loom up to its proper speed. 

Column 6 presents an interesting mat- 
ter to be considered, the actual number 
of the filling. It is insufficient to 
merely enter the nominal number of the 
yarn. The highly important matter is 
to weigh the filling so as to ascertain 
the actual number. 

With reference to the columns 9 to 13, 
great attention must be paid to securing 
correct data. The measurements must 
be correct; also the timings. All tests 
of this kind, where the results are based 
upon such close figuring as a fraction 
of a minute, or a few grains of cotton 
fibre, require expert and accurate treat- 
ment. For example, if a cloth is made 
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by testing samples, without expense or any sort of obligation. 
Simple permission to have an Erector call and equip a few 
looms for as long a test as you desire is all that we solicit, 
as the device does its own talking. 


Our sales for 1921 exceeded any previous year. The 
appliance quickly pays for itself—thousands of our first 
models have been in constant use eight to ten years—have 
paid for themselves many times over—are still good for 


many years to come—the upkeep expense being just about 
NOTHING NET. 


Manufactured by 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY COMPANY 


92° Stonewall Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTAS LISHED 1831 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of the following 
Machines 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening Drawing Frames 
onveying Roving Frames 
Distributing —— Frames 

Picking oolers 
Revolving Flat Cards 'wisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 

Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 
Combing Machines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 


Cotton and Woolen Systems 


Openers Revolving Flat Cars 
Pickers Derb oublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 


Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


Descriptive Catalogues Sent on Application 


: + WMAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
___ SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


European Agent—American Textile Machinery Corp. 
47 Avenue de L’opera, Paris, France. 
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Cotton Technical Section—Continued 


rom the nominal number of 50s yarn 
it makes a big difference in the produc- 
tion of a certain amount of cloth as to 
whether the actual number is 50s, 52s or 
i8s, aS is sometimes the case in practice. 

The following table shows the relative 
lifference between the three sizes of 


cotton yarn: 

Yarn Yards Yards on 
No. Per Lb. Bobbin 
48 40,320 2,016 
50 42,000 2,100 
52 43,680 2,184 


The difference between the two ex- 
tremes of 48s and 52s yarn is 8 per cent., 
while between 50s and either 48s or 52s 
there is a difference of 4 per cent. Con- 
sidering these figures, timing the filling 
s of great importaice in order to get 


the actual facts and correct data to pro- 
duce dependable tests. 


é 
og 


It is well to note the difference be- | 


tween the number of yards of filling 
on each bobbin for each number. If 
with 48s yarn there are only 2,016 yards 
of filling on the bobbin, this not only 
makes coarser cloth than is wanted, but 
it is giving away 4 per cent. more filling 
stock than necessary. Another im- 
portant consideration to bear in mind 
is that there will be 4 per cent. more 
stoppage of the looms for shuttle re- 
plenishments, which entails that much 
extra labor for the weaver on non- 
automatic looms. 

A record of this character will often 
show a big advantage to be gained in 
rewinding filling for the weave room. 


Research on Leather Belting 





Problems Requiring Further Study—From Paper Read Before 
National Association of Leather Belting Manufacturers 
By J. Edgar Rhoads 


HE experienced belt-maker would 

probably say that the two most 
frequent sources of trouble are belts 
stretching and running crooked, the lat- 
ter usually with high speed drives where 
single belts are most likely to be used. 
It is evident that there are a number of 
things which may affect the stretch of 
a belt, such as the kind of hide used, 
tannage, method of currying—that is, 
the percentage and distribution of grease 
in the leather itself, and the thorough- 
ness of stretching given to the leather 
before it is made into a belt. 

The hide of spongy fibre or consis- 
tency is likely to make leather that is 
more stretchy. It is well-known that 
certain tannages, probably those which 
do not well fill the inter-fibular spaces, 
make leather which is more apt to 
stretch than that which is dead tanned. 
Belts running crooked, when not due to 
abuse, are certainly sometimes caused 
by the springing of the piece of leather, 
after it is stripped to width, which is 
probably related somewhat to the fac- 
tors influencing stretch just previously 
noted. 

With leather which is not thoroughly 
tanned there seems to be a tendency for 
one edge of the strip to draw up more 
than the other after it has been 
stretched, and thereby pulling crooked. 
Aside from the annoyance to the user 
by having to frequently tighten the belt, 
the tendency to stretch causes a rapid 
reduction in the tension, and unless the 
coefficient of friction is unusually good, 
there results a rapid diminution in the 
effective tension and the work which 
the belt will do. 

While a moderate amount of stretch 
is perhaps not a serious matter, the im- 
portance of this being removed as soon 
as possible, so that an effective tension 
hich enough to carry the load satis- 
ictorily may be maintained, is of great 
importance. As far back as the days 
0: Frederick Taylor considerable work 
was done in determining what was the 
Proper tension to install a belt. He 
: 


° 


rived at figures which were certainly 
onservative and practicable. I think 
there is not much doubt that if the belt 
ers of the country had been willing to 
opt his recommendations in this re- 
ct, they would have had greater 
‘nomy with belting than has been the 
se, 
However, the tendency has been to 
ad closer to the limit and to settle 
toon a tension which could be main- 


,vee 


tained fairly steadily, but which would 
give a maximum of power transmission. 
It would not be surprising to see higher 
tensions still adopted with improved 
methods of manufacture and _ better 
types of bearings. 


Creep and Its Cause 

Closely allied with the question of 
stretch is that of creep and its cause, 
and elasticity, which we have for a long 
time thought one of the most valuable 
properties of the leather belt, and one 
which differentiated it sharply from 
most of the substitutes available. 

Some of the work on this has beea 
done by Mr. Jones and Professor Saw- 
don, which has thrown rather more light 
on earlier work and theories in connec- 
tion with the subject. They have shown 
that the leather belt is not perfectly 
elastic in that it comes back immediat+ly 
after the removal of tension, but that 
there is a time lag which may hav-: some 
bearing upon the problein of transmis- 
sion of power. Just what this :s wil! 
probably vary a little with different 
leathers, but from the practical stand- 
point of power transmission it seems 
pretty clear that it will account for per- 
haps the first three-quarters of one per 
cent or one per cent of what we read 
as slip in our power transmission curves, 
and it would seem reasonable that there 
is room for further improvement in re- 
ducing this a little more in a way which 
will increase slightly the efficiency of the 
leather belt. 


Influence of Finish 

The wide variation in the observed 
coefficient of friction readings on a belt 
when it is just new and that obtained 
after it has been in use some time shows 
clearly the importance of a _ proper 
finish on the surface. One interesting 
feature which had not been carefully 
studied until perhaps of recent times is 
in the observation that the coefficient of 
friction changes quite noticeably at dif- 
ferent speeds of slip on a given piece 
of leather, though the coefficient of 
friction does not apparently change in 
any considerable way at different ten- 
sions. 

It is obvious that in a running belt 
the effective tension, which is the dif- 
ference between the tension on the tight 
side and the slack side, is limited very 
definitely by the coefficient of friction 
obtained at a given speed of operation 
and of slip. This problem seems to be 

(Continued on page 61) 
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: MANUFACTURED BY 
OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO. 
42 THAMES STREET: NEW YORK 
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Ane ten sMlietin Similar 
Kier Boiling Troubles? 


LARGE bleachery working on cotton 

sheeting. had a very unsatisfactory 

time trying to eliminate kier stain, and the 
tendering of goods on top of kier. 


An /Oakite Service Man was given the 
opportunity to suggest certain changes in 
the boil which had helped other mills to 
overcome these troubles. These changes 
provided for the use of Oakite in the kier 
instead of soap, and a reduced amount of 
caustic. By adopting these changes this 
bleachery is now entirely free from tender- 
ing and stains. 


If vou are looking for better results in your kier 
boiling, we can help you. Even if you are not 
having serious trouble, a worth-while improve- 
ment might be made. Our extensive experience, 
and success in helping other mills, makes it reason- 
able to suppose we can be of service to you. 


It incurs no obligation to have a friendly talk with 
one of our experienced men about your kier boil- 
ing problems. Find out what he has to offer. 
Then judge for yourself whether his suggestions 
will help you. 


Write us today. 
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Ball Bearing Hanger 





New Product Uses Principle of Two Point 
Suspension—Bearing in Split Housing 


The improved Skayef ball bearing 
hanger, manufactured under the super- 
vision of SKF _ Industries, Inc., 165 
Broadway, New York, is distinguished 






Improved Skayef Ball Bearing Hanger 


] 


by several valuable features design 
The hanger is built around the SKF 
marked selt-aligning ball bearing, the 
bearing which makes the old type 


hanger used in over 7500 installations so 
rer arkably shtisfact ry. 

Che improved hanger 
the principle of two point 
carrying the bearing in a split housing 
held by two threaded 
This makes a 
easy to assemble locate 
Any vertical o1 
horizontal adjustment can easily be 
at the end of the housing by 
lock nuts and set 
screws provided. This elim- 
inates the possibility of ap 
plying pressure which might 


however uses 


suspension, 
which 1s_ rigidly 
suspension 
compact 
1 


and 


rods strons 
unit 
inspect necessary 


made 


means ot 


be transmitted to the bear- 
ing while making = adjust- 
ments 

The valuable feature of 
self-alignment furnished 
within the bearing itself en 
ables the shaft to turn freely 
at all times with a minimum 


amount of friction and pre- 
vents rubbing, heating and 
binding. Millwrights will appreciate the 
fact that Skayef hangers permit them to 
lay the shaft out on the floor with the 
bearings in plain view and then raise 
it into position for final adjustment with 


the upper half of the housing off, thus 
assuring correct assembly 

Freedom from trot and the large 
amount of power saving possible mak« 
the Skavef hanger particularly valuable 
and permit a chance to decrease operat 
ing costs in the aver plant 


Clocking Stockings 

Machines for Producing a Wide Variety 
of Ornamental Effects 

The illustratior hows a machine 
brought out by the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, New York, for clocking 
on stockings and socks. It is known as 
Singer machine 81-16 and makes an 
elastic overedge chain stitch with two 
threads for the stem of the clocking 


This stem may be made with the “ lad- 


der” or imitation hand stitch, or with 
the ornamental overseam purl stitch as 
desired. As the machine is operated 
up to the high speed of 3,000 stitches 
per minute, its output of work is large. 

A variety of attractive clocking ef- 

fects may be obtained by using threads 
of different colors and sizes, and by ad- 
justments of the tension. To 
make the “ladder” or imitation 
hand stitch the stocking or sock 
is turned inside out. 
After the seam of ornamental stitch- 
ing is completed, the stocking is turned 
right side out and the dainty pattern 
brought view. This form of 
stitching is sometimes termed the re- 
verse stitch, The machine is quickly 
changed to make the ornamental over- 
seam purl stitch, an extra chaining-off 
finger for this purpose being furnished. 
[his style of stitch is made with the 
stocking right side out. 

Other machines brought out by the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company for 
clocking are known as the 69-20 and the 
69-21. They are both single needle lock 
stitch machines, the former fitted with 
a cam for sewing 42 stitches in the de- 
sign of a fern leaf. Both machines are 
equipped with stop motion and auto- 
matic trimmer so that at the completion 
of the design the machine stops and the 
threads are trimmed. The difference 
between the 69-20 and the 69-21 is that 
the former makes the fern leaf design, 


iS to 










Singer Machine for Clocking Stockings 


while the 69-21 
design, 


makes the arrow head 
consisting of 36 stitches. All 
three of these machines handle woolen 
stockings and silk goods of the lightest 
constructions 


Cold Drinking Water 





Automatic Refrigerating Machine Takes 
the Place of Ice in Textile Mills 
\utomatic refrigeration is now so ef- 
ficient and economical that textile 
mills are adopting it for cooling drink- 
ing water, making pure artificial ice, and 
keeping process solutions at even tem- 
peratures. The widest use is for drink- 
ing water. It is now recognized by 
mill managements that a constant supply 
refreshing water, close to 
thirsty workers, adds greatly to their 
efficiency. It is one of the oldest forms 
of welfare work and one of the least 


SO 


COC i 


expensive and gives direct returns in in- 
creased production. Heretofore, iced 
water tanks have been used, but it is 
readily recognized that ice is an un- 
satisfactory refrigerant; it varies widely 
in temperature, melts too quickly, re- 
quires an attendant to fill and clean the 
tanks, and at best is unsanitary. 

The illustration shows an automatic 





Lipman Automatic Refrigerating 
Machine 


refrigerating machine especially adapted 
to textile mill use, that has been brought 
out by the Lipman Refrigerator Car « 
Manufacturing Co., Beloit, Wis., large 
manufacturers of refrigerating equip- 
ment of all kinds. Besides this machine 
a complete line is manufactured ranging 
from large two ton machines for cold 
storage rooms to the small device for 
home use. 

Lipman machines are built on the 
single, compact unit plan, and are full- 
automatic, absolute control being fur- 
nished by a thermostat which starts and 
stops the machine when the cold varies 
within one and one-half degrees of the 
temperature set. 

Units may be placed separately for 
large installations, saving the expense 
and piping of a central unit. The oper- 
ating cost is very small and there is no 
labor or maintenance cost. Records of 
users in the textile industry show that 
by saving ice bills the Lipman automatic 
soon pays for itself and earns as high 
as 25 per cent. on the investment. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
1,407,530. 


Acip, manufacture of nitric. 
P. A. Guye, Geneva, Switzerland. 
CoMBING machine. 1,407,170. T. Ress, 

Prestwich, England. 

Comp, Stripping. 1,407,638. M. J. Col- 
lins, New York, N. Y. 

Corron cleaning apparatus. 1,407,504. 
F. B. Williams and B. F. Adams, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Cotron preparing machinery. 1,407,500. 
A. S. Thomas, Whitney, S. C. 


DryInG machine, Textile. 1,407,081. 
B. A. Parkes, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DyeInc, Apparatus for. 1,407,387. W. 
H. Davis, Walnut Cove, N. C. 

DYEING machine. 1,407,265. W. J. 
Going, Schenectady, N. Y. 

FrsreE treating machine. 1,407,364. H. 


H. Waller, Harrogate, England. 


Kwnittep fabric. 1,407,343. F. P. Wal- 
ter, Oswego, N. Y. 
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KNITTING machine, Needle pressing 
means for. 1,407,684. K. Howie, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom, Pile fabric. 1,407,121. 
Birmingham, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Looms, Weft replenishing mechanism 
for. 1,407,423. S. S. Jackson, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sk machines, Automatic regulator for 
artificial. 1,407,280. G. Juer, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

YarRN, Machine for manufacturing as- 
bestos. 1,407,685. J. A. Heany, New 
Haven, Conn. 


M. R. 


Business Literature 





Textite Macuinery; Curtis & Marble 

Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 

This is a neat little booklet showin; 
the machinery for use by textile mil! 
bleacheries, print works, dyeing and fir 
ishing establishments, bag factories, ru! 
berizing plants, manufacturers of imit: 
tion leather or other coated fabrics, ma 
tresses, bedding, etc., made by the Curtis 
& Marble Machine Co. The booklet co: 
tains 12 pages and is divided into tl 
following sections: Preparing and Pic! 
ing Machinery; Finishing Machinery for 
Woolens and Worsteds; Finishing Mz 
chinery for Carpets, Rugs, Mats; For 
Plushes, Velvets, Corduroys, etc.; For 
Silk Goods; For Embroidery Goods 
for Knit Goods; For Cotton Goods; For 
Manufacturers of Rubberized Goods, 





Imitation Leather, etc.; For Tire 

Fabrics, and Miscellaneous. 

‘DurRABLE DupLex Pumps: Dean Bros 
Steam Pump Works, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 

This is an interesting 68-page catalog 
devoted to descriptions, specifications 
and illustrations of duplex double acting 
pumps. They have devised a new sty! 
of duplex pump which is a wide de- 
parture from the old style duplex pumps 
The steam cylinders are of a new type 
The steam ports are arranged on 
novel plan. The method of steam 
cushioning is new and the valves are 
of an original form. Information is 
given on repairs, standard fittings 
working conditions, etc. Attention is 
called to the facilities of the company’s 
engineering department for solving 
pumping problems. 





Srertinc BLowers AND Brower Sys- 
TEMS; Sterling Blower Co., Hartford 
Conn. 

A new catalog known as No. 122 has 
been issued by the Sterling Blower Co., 
and is devoted to blowers and blower 
systems. Among other things shown 's 
a ball bearing exhauster of the cast 
iron type. The use of ball bearings on 
this style exhauster is something 
new. The catalog contains 36 pages 
and is well illustrated and printed. Se 
eral useful tables on capacities, hors‘ 
power, etc., are included. 


of 


Butietin oF Dossy Parts; The St 
ford Co., Readville, Mass. 
A special booklet on the Stafford 
proved dobby has recently been issu 


primarily for the convenience of uscrs 
of this equipment. It contains plates 
showing parts which are numbered nd 
keyed. Reference to it simplifies «™ 
dering repair parts. A mechanical °° 
scription of the Stafford improved 
dobby is also given, which will be found 
of interest to all who operate dobb:cs 


of any kind. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





falls Forming on Yarn Behind 
Reed 

schnical Editor: 

We wish to weave a velour like sample 

-rewith, but are having trouble with fuzz 

ming off the pile yarn which balls up back 

the reed, thereby not allowing the yarn to 
iss through freely. Also due to this fuzz, 

e yarn sticks together so that it will not 

ed right in front of the reed. 

We make the construction of sample to be: 

Warp, 48 to the inch, 30/2 yarn. 

Pile, 48 to the inch, 14/1 yarn. 

Filling, 36 picks to the inch, 24/2 yarn. 

he pile yarn we are using is a single carded 

‘1 warp twisted, of which you will also 
find herewith a sample. Can you advise us 
what to do to overcome this trouble? 

(4403) 

If the reed is too fine, or if there are 
too many ends per dent so that they do 
not have a chance to pass each other 
when the shed is being formed and are 
crowded together too much when the 
pcks are beaten up into the cloth, it is 
probable that these balls will be formed. 

If the reed is not exactly in line with 
the warp yarn as it leads from the har- 
ness to the reed, this condition will cause 
the reed to rub sidewise on the yarn and 
disturb the fibres, pushing the broken 
fibres back on the thread behind the reed 
and forming little balls. In many cases 
this causes two or more ends to stick 
together. ; 

The most important reason for this 
trouble is the warp yarn not being sized 
well enough to keep the fibres together 
during the weaving. If the reed is too 
fine it can be changed without taking out 
the warp. If the reed is not exactly in 
line with the warp yarn as it leads from 
the harness it is an easy and inexpensive 
matter to move it to the correct position. 
But if the warp yarn is not properly 
sized it is almost impossible to do any- 
thing that will help, because size cannot 
well be applied during the weaving 
process and it is not an easy matter to 
resize a warp after it has once left the 
slasher. 

The sample of 14s warp submitted 
shows a good firm thread and one that 
should weave well if it was sized right. 
But if the warp is what is termed a 

t warp (the term applied to a warp 
that is not properly sized) it is a hard 
proposition to make it weave well, and 
the sensible thing to do is to turn it into 
waste or make an attempt to resize it. 


Dry Powder Fire Extinguishers 
Te hnical Editor: 
uld you give me a formula for a powder 
sut out fires in textile machines? Our 
s especially are subject to fires and the 
of water to extinguish the flames de- 
st s the clothing. (4414) 
‘he dry powder such as is used in dry 
powder fire extinguishers consists largely 
dium bi-carbonate mixed with suf- 
‘nt inert materials to prevent the mass 
m caking. Silica, starch, clay and 
1 oxide are among the materials used, 
ar | they have, of course, no value as an 
ex inguishing agent. The percentage of 
sola varies from 85 to 98. A typical 


ysis is: 
E irbonate of soda.......... 87.6 per cent 
CRIS a0 6:0 0's v0.0 sienepesess 4.0 per cent 
S B COREE) cc cccecccesesesecs 8.4 per cent 


100.0 per cent 

‘nder the action of heat the bi-car- 
ate of soda breaks up, yielding 26.7 

Pe cent. carbonic acid gas and 63.3 per 
cit. of the normal sodium carbonate. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of cNarge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile 
TEXTILE WORLD. 


matters received trom 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
the case of damage to materiai, a sample should be sent. 


any regular subscriber to the 


In this way answers can be 


given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in 


the same line. Inquiries pertaining 


to textile processes, 


machinery improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate 
discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of 
the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 

If the question is not of generai interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


It is the carbonic acid gas that gives the 
powder whatever extinguishing value it 
has. 

It is evident that the dry powder ex- 
tinguisher does not rank very highly as 
an efficient piece of fire-fighting appa- 
ratus; in fact, it is not approved by 
underwriters. While it does have an 
extinguishing value, it is far from being 
in proportion to the dependence that 
may be falsely placed thereon. 

For the express purpose of putting 
out fires in cards we would suggest that 
the inquirer try some make of approved 
carbon tetrachloride extinguisher. This 
liquid is very volatile and is guaranteed 
by the manufacturers to contain no 
water, and not to injure the finest 
fabrics. They also claim that it will not 
injure the works of the finest watch, so 
if all this be true we cannot see where it 
could possibly injure the card clothing. 
The question of rusting is one that could 
be easily determined by experiment. 

Card rooms are particularly hazardous 
locations, especially if the stock that is 
being worked is cotton, due to the fine 
dust and fly always associated with this 
process, and to the loose open condition 
of the stock. One should not risk losing 
an entire mill by fire in preference to 
damaging perhaps a small amount of the 
card clothing by water or other liquids. 

To sum up, therefore, we would not 
advise the use of dry powder extin- 
guishers, but would suggest the use of 
the carbon tetrachloride type, of which 
there are a number on the market. It 
could be determined by experiment 
whether or not the liquid had any in- 
jurious effect upon the fabric or the 
wire of the card clothing. We would 
suggest also that a careful study be 
made of the causes of the frequent fires, 
with a view to removing these causes as 
much as possible and thus reducing the 
number of fires to a minimum. 


Holes in Artificial Silk and Mercer- 
ized Cotton Hose 
Technical Editor: 

We are forwarding under separate cover 
one pair of men’s half hose made of mer- 
cerized cotton yarn and artificial silk. The 
silk seems to disappear in places and we 
would like to have you advise us, if possible, 
the cause for this. We have dyed several 
batches at different times with good results. 

(4394) 

We do not know from the above just 
how these socks were handled, but judg- 
ing from appearances they seem to have 
been subjected to considerable friction, 
and perhaps at a time when wet. Or- 
dinarily there should be no difficulty in 
dyeing hose of this kind since the 
process is simple,-and no damage can 
result from any of the dyes used or the 
chemicals employed. 

The hose sent has been dyed with 
direct colors, which require for this 
shade about 15 pounds of crystal Glau- 
ber’s salt and 1 pound (1 pint) of 
turkey red oil. The goods are entered 
into the bath at a temperature of 100 


degrees F. which is gradually raised to 
180 degrees F., and kept there for half 
an hour. If 180 degrees F. is exceeded 
there is a possibility that the artificial 
silk is so weakened that it falls apart 
of its own weight or breaks when the 
goods are handled. 

Owing to the irregular outline of the 
“worn” spots, shown where the artifi- 
cial silk has been apparently rubbed off 
leaving the mercerized part of the fabric 
showing intact, we are inclined to re- 
gard the trouble as being due to friction 
occurring somewhere either in the dye- 
ing machine or during handling after 
dyeing. 


Artificial Silk Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing herewith a piece of what 
is apparently artificial silk cloth. Will you 
kindly tell me what denier this is made from 
and the character of machine on which it 
is made? (4421) 

The fabric is made from two threads 
of about 75 denier artificial silk, on a 
circular spring needle machine of the 
Tompkins type. 


Finishing Corduroys 
Technical Editor: 

In the past few months we have experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in the redyeing 
and refinishing of corduroys similar to sam- 
ples enclosed which are used in garment and 
upholstery manufacture. Little trouble has 
been incurred in the dyeing, but we have 
failed to produce the same permanent finish 
and life of the fabric. 

This material has been dyed in an open 
reel machine, goods being run with the nap 
in order to disturb the face of the pile as 
little as possible, after which materials are 
hydro-extracted, scutched and framed. Fol- 
lowing these operations we have taken the 
material in a semi-damp condition through 
a series of brushing operations, after which 
the goods are allowed to thoroughly dry in 
the natural form. 

We have been able to produce in some in- 
stances a satisfactory finish, but the perma- 
nent finish so desired by the trade has not 
been produced. We would thank you to give 
us in detail any information possible which 
would assist us to produce the proper finish 
such as goods originally have. Kindly in- 
form us of methods, mechanical devices, etc., 
which could satisfactorily be used in these 
operations. (4411) 


it seems that the trouble in this case 
is due to the absence of proper finishing, 
which means the restoration of a suit- 
able degree of luster. After the goods 
have been redyed, and well washed, they 
are hydro-extracted, dried to slight 
dampness, and well brushed in the 
direction of the lay of the pile. 

Afterwards, the goods are run over 
a waxing machine that imparts to the 
pile a slight luster that appears to be 
wanting in the dark colored sample sub- 
mitted. This waxing machine is very 
important, and consists of a set of boxes, 
each longer than the width of the pieces, 
held parallel to a central axle by means 
of two end spiders. In each box is held 
securely a block of wax consisting of 


paraffine wax mixed with beeswax or 
Japan wax to harden it for work in 
summer, or without such hard waxes 
for winter use. The composition of 
these waxes is regarded with some de- 
gree of secrecy on the part of the 
finisher, but a few trials will readily 
show the proper kind of mixture best 
suited for the goods under treatment. 

After the waxing, the goods are again 
passed through the brushing machine 
for the purpose of bringing up the 
luster to the maximum extent. 

In the May 28, 1921, issue of 
TeExtTiILteE Wortp there was published an 
article describing the various operations 
of dyeing and finishing cotton corduroys, 
which contains much that should prove 
of interest to this correspondent. We 
are sending him a copy of this article. 


Streaky Denim 
Technical Editor: 

I am sending you a sample of denim with 
a streak running through the middle. The 
superintendent claims that it Is due to im- 
perfect dyeing. I claim that it was caused 
on the loom or in finishing. What do you 
say? (4387) 

A careful examination of this sample 
of denim shows a streak as mentioned 
in the inquiry, but it does not seem 
to be due to any irregularity in the 
color of the warp. This conclusion is 
arrived at by closely following the 
course of the warp threads. If there 
was any irregularity in the dyeing of 
the warp it would not show so prom- 
inently for such a short distance; be- 
sides, the unevenness departs so ab 
ruptly from the straight course of the 
warp that it leads one to believe that 
the trouble is with the goods after weav- 
ing. It might be well, however, to give 
a thorough inspection of the warps after 
beaming, and also to watch the weaving. 
Owing to the unevenness of the streaks, 
it does not seem possible that they are 
due to the loom. 


Prices Paid in Hosiery Mills 
Technical Editor: 

Would you kindly get us the following in- 
formation: How many dozen in a day of 9% 
hours can a girl pair of children’s mercerized 
three-quarter hose, sizes 6 to 10? Also send 
the same information for cuffing the tops, 
stamping or transferring, dry transfers, box- 
ing and stenciling the labels; also labeling 
the boxes. What prices are usually paid to- 
day? If you can get us very accurate figures 
on this we will appreciate it very much. 

(4388) 

In putting a price on the different 
cperations in the manufacture of chil- 
dren’s hosiery, there must be several 
things taken into consideration. First 
of all is the location of the plant, the 
supply of help, their efficiency, etc. The 
wages paid in a small town, where liv- 
ing is comparatively inexpensive are 
lower than in the large cities. The 
prices and quantities given below for 
the different stages of the manufacture 
are considered to be about the average 
for Philadelphia and vicinity: 


Per 100 
Pairing, 250 dozen per day............ $1.50 
Cuffing, 300 dozen per day............ 1.25 
Transfers (Dry), 400 dozen per day.... 1.00 
Transfers (Ink), 500 dozen per day.... 75 
Boxing, etc., 500 dozen per day (% 
GORGE BOE) «occ cewicvccdcewdsesvqecedee -60 
Folding, 250 dozen per day.........- ae en 


Boxes are generally purchased already 
labeled. 


(39) 
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FIG. 1. LESTERSHIRE 
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An Ever- 


Lasting 
Spool — 


Cheapest in 
the Long Run 


Who pays the biggest dividends, 


FIBRE HEAD SPOOL the man who looks only for the lowest first 


cost or the man who buys his spools on the 
basis of lowest cost per M per year? 


Lestershire Fibre Head Spools are more than mere mun that are soon 


worn out and thrown away. 


ese superior spools have a 
them permanent fixtures of the mill. 


ong life{that makes 


The heads are of vulcanized hard rag fibre and are put on the barrel by our 


own exclusive process (patented)— 
they are guaranteed to stay on (see 
Fig. 2). A bushing of hard, well- 
seasoned dogwood eliminates the 
tremendous wear that so quickly 
ends the ordinary spool. 


Note the added traverse with cor- 
responding increase in yardage—an 
important feature of this spool. 


If you haven't tried Lestershire, 
you haven't tried fibre heads. 


Valeanized Hard Fibre Head ~, 


\ 
S 


Construction of Lestershire 


Can-o-Grams 
Many men have vivid imagi- 
nations. 

If you imagine that your mill 
is equipped with the best 
ROVING CANS you can be 


cocksure of it. 


How? 


FIBERBONE 
100 


% 
Let’s get Samather. 


March 11, 1922 


—made of ‘ Fiberbone” a 
tough, wear-resisting vul- 


canized fibre. 


—improved metal top with 
plain or inverted ring or 
re-inforced turn top. 


Fiberbone Roving Cans last 
long under the most severe 
conditions. 


Fibre Head Spools er 
Fig 2 Perfect Finish—Uniform Height—Round, Square or Oval 


All Seamless 
LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


Send for sample and full information 
13-21 Park Row, New York 


Bobbins, Mill Spools, Shafts, Swifts The FIBERBONE Co. 


; Waltham Mass. 
Factory at Johnson City, N. Y. Southern Selling Agents: G. G. Slaughter Machy. Co. Greenville, S. C. 


BAHNSON 


BARNOON 


For Your Conditioning Rooms 
—The Only Instructions 


There are good reasons 
for the excellent service 
and long life of Barber 
Spinnin and Twistin ‘ ; 
Faoes. 8 8 ] “Set It and Forget” are the only instructions 


necessary to be given to obtain the Proper Results 
from a BAHNSON DESIGNED 


CONDITIONING ROOM 


Apparatus installed inside the room, either over- 
head or within six inches of the walls. Auto- 
matically Controlled. 


REMEMBER— prs *Storsture. INTO 
aah. NOT ON THE 


Upon Request Our Service Department Will 
Make a Special or = Your Conditioning 
roblem. 


LITERATURE—Containing Full Information—ON 
REQUEST 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 
Humidification Engineers 


Eastern Office 
General Office and Factory ” 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 437 Fifth Ave., at 39th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Long before the first tape-driven 
cotton frame, the superiority of 
Barber Tapes for Worsted and Jute 
drives was firmly established. 


That’s why practically every engineer 
chose the Barber Plant to produce a suit- 
able tape for the exacting service of the 
first tape-driven cotton frames. 


The unsurpassed results that Barber 
Spinning and Twisting Tapes give to-day 
prove the wisdom of the engineers who 


chose Barber then and those who depend 
upon Barber now. 


Barber Mfg. Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 


BARNDO 
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COTTON GOODS MARKETS 





Slight Improvement Holds 
in Export Business 





Recent Buying More Active, Though 
Largely Confined to: Gray Grods— 
New Markets Heard From 
Export buyers for a number of mar- 
kets are continuing to operate with 
greater freedom. The volume of busi- 
ness done within the last few weeks, 
particularly on gray goods, has shown 
sufficient improvement over the pre- 
ceding month or two to cause a 
considerabl: improved sentiment among 
a number of sellers of cotton good: 
for export. This feeling is not gen- 
eral, and those who have _ benefited 
most by recent buying are careful to 
point out that the business done has 
not been startling in the aggregate, or 
even of normal bulk. But there is no 
denying that an improvement has taken 
place, and even small orders are greeted 
with open arms after the extreme de- 

pression. 


Several Encouraging Features 

There are several encouraging fea- 
tures to recent buying. Ecuador, for 
example, has given the first sign of 
life as a market for American goods 
that it has shown for many months. 
Chile and Peru have both shown more 
interest, it is understood. The Central 
American countries have continued to 
buy fairly regularly and in respectable 
volume. A steady business with the 
Near East on well-known lines of good 
quality sheetings is reported in certain 
sections of the market. 


New President in Colombia 

Conditions in Colombia are under- 
stood to be slowly improving. A new 
president, Pedro Nel Aspina, was re- 
cently elected, who is regarded as a 
most able and progressive executive. 
Unfortunately he does not assume of- 
fice before the summer, and the in-be- 
tween period is expected to be largely 
one of hesitancy. There are good-sized 
stocks of merchandise in Colombia, also, 
and some of it is in weak hands. There 
has been considerable liquidation, but 
sacrifice sales of goods are still being 
made. 

Somewhat better prices are being real- 
ized for coffee and cocoa, on which the 
prosperity of so many Latin-American 
countries so largely depends. A real 
return to normal, however, will not be 
made until European difficulties are 
straightened out. It is fundamental that 
Europe cannot buy the products of 
South and Central America in satisfac- 
tory volume until her own finances are 
greatly improved, and the business of 
the rest of the world without Europe 

not sufficient to maintain prosperous 

ditions throughout the countries to 
south of us. 


China Buys Flannels 


\ steady business has been received 
m Manila in sections of the market, 
1 the Philippines are spoken of as 
probably the most active recent buyer. 
l: is worthy of note that a large per- 
ntage of recent business has been on 
ay goods, and at prices which have 
t been particularly profitable. There 
more money in colored goods today, 
but these are not moving freely. With- 





COMPARATIVE QUOTATIONS 


Spot cotton, New York 

Print cloths: 
27 -in., 64x60, 
38%-in., 64x60, 
39 -in., 68x72, 


39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 yd 


Brown sheetings: 
36 -in., 56x60, 4 yd 


36 -in., 48x48, 3 yd 

37 -in., 48x48, 4 yd 
Pajama checks: 

36%4-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd 

36%4-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 

Denims, 2-20s (indigo) 

Tickings, 8 oz 

Standard Prints 

Standard Staple Ginghams 


8%-84c. 


Mar. 9. Mar. 2. 


Last year. 
18.70c. 


11.90c. 


6c. 434c. 
&c. 034-/c. 
Qc. 7c. 


10c. 94c. 


9c. Qc. 8! 4-9c. 
10-10%c. 10-10%c. 9-9'4c 


8c. 4¢. 


10c. 
8c. 
10c. 
17c. 
25c: 
llc 
16M%c. 


Ke. 
8%c. 











in the last few weeks China has placed 
additional orders for flannels, and it is 
understood that business in the last few 
months from China has totaled about 
1,700 cases of flannels and 4,000 to 5,000 
bales of sheetings. 

A quiet business is being done with 
India. Little can be learned about the 
volume of this buying as most of it is 
being done under the surface and in a 
somewhat confidential way. 


January Statistics 

Statistics of January shipments of 
cotton goods issued by the Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, show an apprecia- 
ble falling off in comparison with Jan- 
uary of last year. The totals are, Jan- 
uary, 1922, 31,036,657 square yards of 
cotton cloths exported, valued at 
$4,549,225, compared with 37,480,112 
square yards valued at $8,996,501 for 
January, 1921. For the seven months 
ending January, 1922, 357,074,733 square 
yards valued at $40,936,391 were ex- 
ported, in comparison with 368,379,614 
square yards valued at $115,211,937 for 
the seven months ending January, 1921. 
Detailed figures are given below: 


Better Inquiry Noted 
for British Cottons 


Turnover in Yarns and Cloth Improves, 
But Prices Are Slow to Rise— 
Exports Stirring 
By Frederick W. Tattersall. 

MANCHESTER, ENG., Feb. 16—There 
has not been any general improvement 
in the condition prevailing in the mar- 
ket during the week, but inquiry has 
been extensive, and on a larger scale 
than for some time back. There has 
been much complaint as to the prices 
offering, and, possibly owing to un- 
satisfactory terms agreed to when con- 
tracts are arranged, the turnover is be- 
ing underestimated. It is hoped that 
the time is not far distant when pro- 
ducers will be able to present a more in-~ 
dependent attitude to their customers, 
but at the moment there are pressing 
sellers, and buyers have matters pretty 
much all their own way when they want 
to obtain goods. 

Attention has been drawn to the 
Board of Trade returns for January. 

(Continued on page 59) 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF COTTON AND COTTON CLOTHS 


ca7—-Month of Jan-——,—Seven Months Ended Jan.—, 


1922 
475,910 
Raw cotton, including linters, bales. .$45,233,066 


Raw cotton, including linters, bales. . 


1921 
605,381 
$60,899,089 


1922 
4,183,232 
$367,699,838 


1921 
3,247,584 
$449, 309,695 





a eS ee rere ee cre *7 








28,343 1,186,650 4,198,393 576,95 
eS ee Pree eee $222,442 $842,370 $1,376,695 $8,405,675 
Other cotton cloths— 

ROOOENOE, OG, FOS cccccccsccsesss 8,234,976 7,394,889 150,875,693 55,575,312 
SIPOROOG, GE. FORs ocvccesccscvocsce $874,094 $1,283,631 $12,828,485 $13,431,929 
PUG, GE. FEB. wc cccccccesvccces 4,577,862 6,163,424 62,835,704 80,037,156 
Mc aebad as avan eae $716,177 $1,408,159 $6,766,644 $24,648,865 
oo EE OO ere ce eee 6,930,774 6,757,901 57,082,582 65,484,365 
a Seen eee re $931,883 $6,154,063 $16,996,086 
ee a ee eee 5,319,244 45,836,291 91,443,999 
ee, | ee $943,428 $7,394,513 $30,661,907 
erm Gee. WE. FOR. 6 ov ccwcecscn 5,245,458 46,248,070 65,261,828 
WOE Gs Oe FOR is vcecccisccaces $861,201 $6,415,991 $21,067,475 

Total cotton cloths, sq. yds....... *31,036,657 37,480,112 357,074,758 368,379,614 

Total cotton cloths, sq. yds....... $4,549,225.. $8,996,501 $40,936,391 $115,211,937 





* Stated in yards prior to Jan. 1, 1922. 


MANCHESTER CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., March 9 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD) .—Better feeling in cotton goods continues. Large cloth 
demand for India. Offers are improving and turnover increasing 


in some directions. 
effects of advance in Indian import duties. Only scattered trans- 
actions noted to China. Freer operations for European countries. 
Yarns steadier and fair business passing. 


Merchants, however, are anxious as to the 








Wide Goods Soften 
in Slow, Spotty Market 





Recent Activity in Gray Goods Followed 
by Weakening in Prices—No Im- 
provement in Finished Goods 
An exceedingly quiet gray goods 
market has caused a softening in prices, 
and wide print cloths and certain con- 
structions of sheetings are off 4c. from 
the recent high prices for the year. 
Narrow print cloths and bag trade con- 
structions generally remain firm. There 
is nO improvement worthy of note in 
any class of finished goods, and the only 
goods which are selling with any free- 
dom are certain wash fabrics and 
novelty and specialty goods for season- 
able demand. Even here individual or- 
ders are not large. Cotton is fluctuat- 
ing over very small margins, and re- 
mains relatively firm at the 
reached about three weeks ago. 

Wide Goods Off ec. 

The end of the spurt in buying in the 
gray goods market several weeks ago 
has had its reaction, and a_ general 
softening in wide print cloth prices has 
followed recent disinclination of buyers 
to operate. For 38% inch 64 x 60s 7c. 
is the market, though there are mills 
which will not accept business at less 
than 77%c.; 27 inch 64 x 60s are held 
firm at 6c., mills having enough business 
on these goods to remain independent 
for a while. At mid-week 68 x 72s were 
obtainable at 834c. to 8%c., and 72 x 
76s were at 9%c. The volume of busi- 
ness done within the last two weeks is 
conceded to be small. 

It is probable, on the other hand, that 
a large volume of sales of gray goods 
was put through in the activity of two 
weeks or so ago than was reported at 
the time. There is much talk of quiet 
sales made without publicity at prices 
fractionally under those then obtaining 
as the market. 

Converting Trade Better? 

The recent spurt of activity, which 
in a measure confirms the predictions 
of those who feel that business through- 
out the year will be largely of this char- 
acter, was largely confined to the bag 
trade. It is pointed out that this buying, 
which reflects the movement of food 
staples, is not indicative of a general 
improvement such as would be implied 
in operations of the general convert- 
ing trades, which distribute many differ- 
ent kinds of goods for many different 
purposes. There are vague reports 
in the market this week of more interest 
shown in gray goods by converters. 


levels 


Sound Fundamentals 

Improvements in finished goods is 
what is most desired to help the general 
goods situation. Prophecies are futile, 
and most merchants have given them up 
as a bad job, but it is undeniable that 
the much discussed fundamentals are 
sound, and will continue so. All in- 
dications point to another short crop of 
cotton this vear, most estimates not. ex- 
ceeding 10,000,000 There is a 
great deal of talk by consistent bulls of 
much higher prices for cotton, but this 
is not desirable from the standpoint of 
the conservative merchant, as well as 
from that of other factors in the distri- 
bution of goods to the public. That 
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| AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Main Office 
80 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Works: 
Lock Haven, Pa. 
Nyack, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ANILINE COLORS 


COTTON COLORS 
Direct, Sulphur and Basic Colors 


WOOL COLORS 
Acid and Chrome Colors 


SPECIALTIES 


Alizarine Navy Blue G Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. R. 
Sulphur Navy Blue 3B Conc. 
Sulphur Indigo Blue R. L. Extra 


SILK COLORS—PRINTING COLORS 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DANVILLE, VA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 


rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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NEWPORT 
COLORS 


Under the name of 
Newport Direct Fast Blue S F F 
We are putting on the market 
a product identical with the 
Pre War Solamine Blue F F 

"and 
Diamine Blue F F B 


distinguished by its remarkably 
good resistance to light 


eEG US T OFF 
“COAL TODYVESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


BENSAPOL 


Efficient wool scouring agent 
INDIGOLITE 
For indigo discharge 
TEXTILE GUM 
For fabric printing 
SOLUBLE OILS 
HYDROSULPHITE 
For stripping and discharge printing 
BLEACHING OIL 
Kier boil assistant 
CREAM SOFTENERS 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations 


for 


Cotton, Wool and Silk 


March 11, 1922 
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Cotton Goods Markets—Continued 


stocks in the hands of jobbers and re- 
tailers are small is not to be questioned, 
and the pursuance of present limited 
purchasing policies will keep them so. 

Many good merchants feel that there 
is little to do to improve an admittedly 
unsatisfactory situation other than to 
work hard, get as many as possible of 
the small orders now in vogue, check 
up very carefully on all details of busi- 
ness, and wait patiently for the general 
mprovement which is sure to come by 
the middle of the year. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


Much interest is shown in the new 
asis for wide sheetings, sheets and pil- 
»w cases which it is understood will 
shortly be announced by leading selling 
gents. A leading factor recently of- 
ered to ship goods on memorandum 
or March-April-May, not to cost more 
than the prices which obtained in Jan- 
uary, 1921. Another concern is under- 
stood to have been shipping goods on 
memorandum for some time. 

It is considered certain that revision 
»wnward on these goods will be made, 
nd principal interest is concerned with 
how much of a reduction will be made. 

Spot 3814 inch 64x60s were obtainable 

mid-week for 7%c. for goods of 
southern manufacture, while Fall River 

uoted firm at 8%c. 

Periods of quiet trading like the pres- 
ent bring into the market quantities of 
goods the existence of which had been 
previously denied. On 6.15 yard sheeting, 
which were bought so freely in the re- 
cent movement that deliveries before 
late April were said to be impossible, 
were obtainable this week for March- 
April at 6™%4c. 

There is little if any change in the 
New England strike situation. A very 
few mills have effected compromise 
agreements with the strikers, but the 
majority are firm in holding to their 
riginal demands. Present appearances 
ndicate a long drawn out struggle. 


The Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 
his week issued a public statement de- 
aring its willingness to resume opera- 
ms as soon as a sufficient number of 
peratives signified their desire to re- 
turn to work on the new basis. 

The elimination of the great produc- 
tion of the Amoskeag will have effects 
not to be felt until later in the year, 
rticularly in the case of ginghams. 
Export buying has been of assist- 
e to the sheeting market. One 
rchant who has had a definite pro- 
tion on goods for South America 
the last 15 years has these construc- 

sold up to July 1. 


‘eports published this week show 
the merchandise creditors of Childs & 
Joseph to be: Minot, Hooper & Co., 
5,000, unsecured, and $126,000  se- 
d; Smith, Hogg & Co., $331,000, un- 


f 


secured; Woodward, Baldwin & Co., 
$33,000, unsecured; Converse & Co., 
$1: 000, unsecured; Hunter Manufac- 
g & Commission Co., $56,000, un- 
red, and J. P. Stevens & Co., $251,- 
Wr unsecured 
In Ugypt 
Feb 
BE DER acbaseeasiOa cee ade 
A a re or a ea ee 
IN. ea rie li: nee gta Lb aca ee oe 
A verpool and Manchester.......... 
A EO Perr rec 
lt NE CRI Sita a kc cee aekieaee se 
A t for Great Britain and Continent.. 


Grond Total at Above Points........ 


Canadian Cottons Improved 





Unfilled Orders Now of Normal Propor- 
tions—Production Active 

Toronto, CANADA (From Our Regu- 
lar Correspondent).—Canada’s_ cotton 
manutacturing is gradually approaching 
normal conditions. 

In a review of the cotton manufac- 
turing industry Sir Charles B. Gordon, 
president of Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
repudiates the suggestion that cotton 
manufacturers are taking large profits. 

“TI would like to point out that the 
very reverse is the case, or ought to be, 
if prices charged to consumers in Can- 
ada are in line with prices charged by 
the mills,” says Sir Charles. “The 
mills, of course, cannot be responsible 
for the ultimate prices which are 
charged to consumers, but if a moderate 
advance upon mill prices is charged by 
wholesaler and retailer, cotton goods in 
Canada should reach the consumer much 
below the price at which similar goods 
can be imported from either the United 
States or Great Britain. 

“Wages have not been reduced in 
proportion to the fall which has taken 
place in many commodities or in the 
cost of living, our aim being to main- 
tain wages on a more equitable basis 
than was formerly the case, as com- 
pared with other industries, as the wages 
of cotton operatives the world over were 
too low in pre-war days. 

“This put the industry at a great disad- 
vantage in that it was unable to attract 
the best class of help to its service. 

“The result has been that the cotton 
industry during the last year has offered 
to workers steadier and therefore more 
remunerative employment than any 
other industry in Canada. 

“The cost of manufacturing in Can- 
ada must necessarily remain at a higher 
level than at great centers of pro- 
duction, but, with an increasing demand 
and with greater output this is gradu- 
ally righting itself, as cotton manufac- 
turers in Canada have gradually been 
bringing their mills up to a high stand- 
ard of efficiency and have specialized 
along certain lines, adopting quantity of 
production and thus cheapening the cost 
of manufacture, all of which enables 
them to give the public the benefit of 
lower prices.” 


Egyptian Cotton Stocks 





Marked Shrinkage in Supply in Egypt 
and in United States 

The countable supply of Egyptian 
cotton throughout the world on the first 
of February this year was 940,453 
equivalent 500-pound bales, compared 
with 1,211,063 on the same date last year 
and 693,423 two years ago, according to 
the Merchants National Bank of Bos- 
ton. These statistics cover practically 
all supplies of Egyptian cotton in the 
world except those held by spinners in 
England, on the Continent, in India and 
Japan. The latter are omitted for the 
reason that no exact statistics are avail- 
able regarding their holdings. 

The following table gives stocks for 
which exact figures or close estimates 
are available, these statistics being in 
terms of equivalent 500-pound bales: 


. 1, 1920 Feb. 1, 1921 Feb. 1, 1922 
338,200 326.800 505,400 
73,801 602,579 60.202 
412,001 929.379 565,602 
118,920 76.140 156.945 
3,585 14,805 24,195 
88,417 150,239 127,711 
70,500 40,500 66.000 
693,423 1,211,063 940,453 
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For 
Cotton Print Goods 


“Tt prevents foaming in the color box’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
80 South Street, New York 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


G. D. 


P. O. B. 1754 - 


FTER your product has 
left the mill, it is on its 
own merit. What you 

say counts for little then. It’s 
the quality that wins. Nor- 
wood Filters produce clean, 
clear water that helps in the 
dyeing and finishing and adds 
a quality that speaks for itself. 


L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 80 years 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass. 








SARRIS 


Egyptian Cotton Merchant and Exporter 
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Knuckle Joint) 


6) to 500 
Tons Pressure 
Rapid 
Simp!e 
Durable 
Let us tell you 
i} more abou’ them 


Dunning and Boschert 
Press Co. Inc. 


338 West Water Street 
Syracuse New York : 
| Establishea [87 
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We Re-sole your shoes . 
’ ° . 
Re-tire your automobiles 


Do you Re-shoe your 
LANE CANVAS BASKETS? 


r Basket Complete Hardwood Bottoms 
on't 8 4 skets 7 . n 5 
when the cbows are worn o=t Our Hardwood Shoes wear a long attached by a few simple clips 
Don't expect full value from while, but the basket proper will, in 

the Basket without proper 


» protection most cases, outlast several times the 
best shoes. 


W.T. LANE & BROTHERS, Manufacturers, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 











YARNOMETERS 


WORSTED COTTON SILK 








Tanks for Textile Mills 


Years of experience in supplying WOOD 
TANKS to many of the leading Textile Mills 
puts us in a position to accept full responsi- 
bility for designing and installing any type or 
size of Tank. 













If you are interested in a device that will stop imperfections such as slubs, 
bad piecings, spirals, vegetable matter and knots at the winding department, 
communicate with Mr. Speed. A shipment from us will thoroughly con- 
vince you of its capabilities. As one of our customers puts it “ The only 
device made that traps the yarn North, South, East and West.” Catalogues 
and descriptive matter upon request 














Manufactured by 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 


Our Engineers will gladly cooperate 


with you. Write for Booklet. 
JAMES SPEED & COMPANY NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO. 
; ; EVERETT, ETT 
179 Summer St. 430 Drexel Bldg. T MASSACHUS Ss 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. PHILADELPHIA, PA.,, U. S. A. BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 


BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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Mill News 





NEW MILLS 
Cotton 

Otter River, Mass. The Consoli- 
dated Braid Co., Otter River, recently 
incorporated to engage in the manufac- 
ture of braiding, etc., is planning to 
start construction work shortly on new 
factory and plant buildings. They are 
also planning to erect several work- 
men’s houses for their employes. 

MocksviL_e, N. C. A number of the 
leading citizens of Mocksville plan the 
organization of a company to build a 
cotton mill here. 

*PawtuckET, R. I. The Potter Fine 
Spinners, Inc, which was recently or- 
ganized, has awarded the contract to 
O. D. Purington & Co., Providence, R. 
I., for the construction of a brick, mill 
construction, two story and basement, 
72 x 40 ft. mill on Newport avenue. 
Knit 

NortH Carver, Mass. L. S. Baker, 
is having plans prepared for a knitting 
mill to be built at North Carver, Plym- 
outh County. A dye house will also 
be erected. Mr. Baker hopes to start 
building in about a month’s time. 

*MontTcoMERY, Pa. The Valley Knit- 
ting Co., Inc., incorporation of which 
was noted in these columns recently, 
will engage in the manufacture of 
women’s high-grade seamless hosiery 
with novelty lace work, made from 
Japanese tram silk and from artificial 
silk. Officers have been elected as fol- 
lows: E. Weimer Hull, president; A. 
P. Hull, M. D., vice-president; A. P. 
Hull, Jr., treasurer, and Charles E. 
Mincemoyer, secretary. The Campe 
Corp., New York City, has been ap- 
pointed selling agent. The company has 
purchased the building which houses 
its plant. Finishing is done by the 
Standard Hosiery Finishing Co., Read- 
ing, and the dyeing is done by the Lib- 
erty Dye Works and by the Prospect 
Dye Works, Inc., both of Reading. A 
small finishing plant is being added to 
the Valley Knitting Co. to take care 
of the finishing of samples. The pro- 
ductive capacity of the plant is now 
about 60 dozen daily and this is to be 
doubled in the near future according 
to officials of the company. The com- 
pany buys 10, 12 and 16 thread Japan- 
ese tram silk and grade A artificial 
silk. 

OrwicssurG, Pa. Elmer H. Anspach 
of Orwigsburg. has erected a new knit- 
ing mill here. A mill owned by John 
Redler has been transferred to Hazle- 

yn, Pa. 

Pottstown, Pa. It is reported that 
his town will have a new underwear 

ll in a few months, to be operated by 
he Elita Knitting Co., a new organiza- 
ion. O. H. Moyer, A. A. Murray and 
Villiam Ralston of Royersford, and 

rry Hixson of Spring City, have pur- 

vased a site 140 by 150 feet and will 
ct a double building on it, one sec- 

n 45 by 134 feet and the other 35 by 

34, a rear annex to connect the two. 


who are incorporators are: R. C. Suth- 
erland, S. T. Bird, O. E. Susong, L. 
H. Vermillion, W. E. Epling, W. H. 
Robers, and L. G. Bowling. 





Silk 

*New Haven, Conn. The Velvet 
Textile Co., temporarily housed on 
Daggett street, has awarded the contract 
for its new factory at Gilbert street 
and Orange avenue, Allingtown, to the 
Hewlett Co. of Bridgeport, work to be 
started next week. It is expected that 
the plant will be completed about July 
1. Plans call for a building fronting 
250 feet on Gilbert street and 160 feet 
deep on Orange avenue. It will be one 
story, of brick construction, with the 
latest factory devices for the conven- 
ience of the employes. The total area 
occupied by the plant will be 33,000 
square feet and there is sufficient land 
in the plot to provide for an addition 
of 20,000 square feet, which will be 
built as soon as facilities demand. The 
company will manufacture high grade 
velvets and silks. About 100 will be 
employed at first, 60 per cent of whom 
will be girls. The north end of the 
side facing on Gilbert avenue will have 
many windows, providing for adequate 
lighting of the plant. A. M. Durant, 
general manager, expects to start op- 
eration by July 1. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Cotton 
HAMDEN, Conn. The National Fil- 
ter Cloth & Weaving Co., 57 Hope 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is having plans 
prepared for the construction of a one 
story 70 x 200 ft. brick and cement 
factory on Dixwell avenue, Hamden, 
Conn., just over the New Haven line. 
When completed the factory will give 
employment to about 125 hands. 


Norwicu, Conn. Partly as an in- 
vestment and, also, to provide a perma- 
nent home for the firm of Adams & 
Manning, cordage manufacturers, of 
which he is a member, Arad A. Man- 
ning of the board of assessors has 
bought the old factory building at 20- 
30 Thames street, favorably located with 
both water and rail facilities, about 35,- 
000 square feet of floor space and 
equipment including a 15 ton and one- 
ton elevator and an improved sprink- 
ler system. The structure is of brick 
and of three stories. 

GrirFIN, Ga. Kincaid Mfg. Co., Al- 
lan Little, president, will build an addi- 
tional structure to be equipped for 
bleaching its cotton products. It con- 
templates increasing capital from 
$1,500,000 to $2,500,000 in order to pro- 
vide the enlargement mentioned and for 
other additions. 

*JULIETTE, GA. Work has. started 
on the erection of an addition to the 
Juliette Milling Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Fowler 
3atting & Fibre Mills, Tacony and 
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Saving at Both Ends 


Mill Men boost N¢ YN-FLUID OTL because 
it helps them—it yields better, more positive 
lubrication with less lubricant used and at 


less cost. 


And—No more oil stains 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN 


DO! 


PATENT OFFICE 





UNITED STATES 


Modern Textile Lubricants 


NON-FLUID OIL has the 
lubricating quality of the best liquid oil— 
but without the waste—hence yields more 


superior 


positive and more constant lubrication. 
required—because a 
NON-FLUID OIL 


lasts several times as long as its bulk in 
oan deepenenanendeiandpnieshablianeaaenateiocaeiae anagem 


Less Lubricant 
stated quantity of 


liquid oil and costs less per month. 
<elesestssausteanacesemsosstendetiaeesses naan 


Oil stains and damaged goods cause a 
charge in many mills—NON- 
FLUID OIL won’t drip, spatter or creep, 
so prevents oil stains. 


heavy 


You try it—send name and address 
and we'll send testing sample—the 
coupon is the easy way. 


Ample Stocks at Our Branches 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


New York & New Jersey 


os ~ 


Lubricant Co. 
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N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Please send Testing Samples and Bulletin on “ Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery” to 










(r. Moyer has been office manager for Church streets, Frankford, have pur- a 
number of years for the Progressive chased the factory building, 3217 to ? 
nitting Co., Royersford. 3231 Frankford avenue, with a frontage re 
Princeton, W. Va. The recently of 140 feet and a depth of 200 feet to a 
Pd 
a 










: , ; : DOIN wy cig wis c kide bias a Testes Ceiewe Ne x a alernete same dma widens 
roposed Princeton Hosiery Mill Co. is Amber street, where the frontage is 170 Add 
w pushing the working of organiza- feet. After alterations the company Seen eae eN ee tes? pon eee nn ee ¥. W. 31133 
mm, and reports on the work of pro- will remove to this new plant about 
: + om x... 





iring subscriptions are by no means June, 
scouraging. Among the local men PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Zenith 


* Indicates previous mention of project. Mills, operated by Hirsch & Dryfoos, 
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DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 









CRITCHLEY, SHARP & TETLO 
WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO. 








HARDING, RHODES & CO. 
HUGH KERSHAW & SONS. 
GOODBRAND & CO. 
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without variation, and calls for no further atten- 
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<— Flexible Lube A 
Thermostat Rulb 


<— Steam Valve 










Adjustment 


NO. 15 
THE POWERS REGULATOR, 


rhis Regulator is adapted to 
» control of air temperatures 

ccurate, reliable and simple, 
entirely automatic and self-con 


tained, requiring no outside power 
for its operation Will prevent 
burning, in tentering room—very 
effective in any place where uni- 
form air temperature must be 


ed 


maintair 





leat Regulators stand. 


accurate temperature to 


erfect results, and it stands constantly on guard. 


it will maintain § that 





\Ve will welcome an opportunity to prove our claims 1n your 


THEEOWERS REGULATOR Cf 


968 Architects Bldg., New York 
579 Boston Wharf Bidg., Boston 


Canadian Powers Regulator Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 


Griffin, Charlotte, N. C 

















LEIGH & BUTLER 


232 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Textile Machinery 


Agents in the United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 


Complete Equipment of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Mills Cotton Waste Mills 
Also a complete line of ASBESTOS MACHINERY 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 


Equipment of Complete Works for 


Calico Frinting, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 


Card Clothing for Cotton, Napping Fillet, Etc. 
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Card Grinding Machines 
Card Mounting Machines 
Roller Covering Machines 
Emery Fillet, Etc. 

Card Clothing for 

Woolen and Worsted 


- Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles,etc 


HENRY F. COCKILL & SONS. . 


- Roller and Clearer Cloths, etc. 


Special Endiess Double Cone 
Belts, Condenser Aprons and 
Tapes 


Comber Needles 


Yarn Testing Machines, etc. 
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Hundreds of our customers say Staley’s Eclipse 
hin Boiling Starch is the best obtainable any- 
where—ideal for sizing—penetrates every fibre 





of the yarn—keeps the yarn smooth and soft 

feeling—gives it 10 to 15% greater strength— 

decreases shedding under the looms to a minimum 
-practically eliminates “ seconds.” 


Other Staley Starches have been developed to 
meet perfectly every starch need of the textile 
industry. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


SOUTHERN OFFICE J. W. Pope A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


care Ansley R 
508 Andrews Law Bidg. — ae eee ure toe 
ae. e <c. Atlanta, Ga. . : 
orge A. Dean, Mar l.. R. Dickinson, Mgr 
















Unit Ventilators are fans for handling air, gases 
and vapors at the ordinary pressures required by 
heating, ventilating and drying installations. 


They are designed to give the large air handling 
capacities of Disc Fans with the performance 
characteristics of centrifugal fans, and are ar- 
ranged for greater convenience of installation than 
either type. 

Catalog on request 





ANDREWS axv GooprIcH 


FAN ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


88 BROAD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mill News—Continued 


N. E. cor. 2nd and Allegheny avenue, 
manufacturers of curtains and draperies, 
have leased the third floor of the new 
concrete factory building, Clearfield 
and A Streets, erected by H. C. Aberle 
Co. This floor contains 18,750 sq. ft. 

*READING, Pa. Permits for the Jo- 
seph Bancroft & Sons, Inc., Reading 
Cotton Mills, extensions have been is- 
sued by the city. They call for an 
annex to the present mill, to be three 
stories high, brick, steel and concrete, 
419 x 50 ft. to cost $130,000; office 
building, similar materials, two stories, 
36 x 42 ft., to cost $15,000; and altera- 
tions to boiler house and other build- 
ings, to cost $20,000; total, $165,000. L. 
H. Focht & Sons, Inc., hold the contract. 

WeEstTERLY, R. I. The Westerly Tex- 
tile Co., cotton goods, is taking bids on 
the erection of a five story 35-feet by 
50-feet brick addition at a cost of about 
$45,000. Charles T. Main, 201 Devon- 


shire street, Boston, is architect-en- 
gineer. 
McCott, S.C. Marlboro Cotton Mills 


have started the erection of 25 three 
or four-room modern cottages for their 
operatives. 

*St. MATTHEWS, S. C. 
Mills Co., 
general 


Calhoun Twine 
A. S. Smoke, president and 
manager, 1s investigating plans 
and specifications for rebuilding its fac- 
tory recently destroyed by fire. Its 
principal new building will be a 100 by 
50-foot structure, which is to be equip- 
ped with 1,500 spindles and accompany- 
ing machinery for the production of 
cotton twine from No. 8s yarn. Pro- 
posals will be invited for this machin- 
ery, if the plan is consummated. 
WELLAND, CANADA. The Empire Cot- 
ton Mills, Ltd., is planning for the early 
erection of a new addition to its plant, 
165 x 365 feet, 
dye works. It is 


to be equipped as a 
estimated to cost in 
$200,000, including equipment. 
The plant will give employment to about 


excess ot 


200 ¢ peratives. 
Wool 

*\IAYFIELD KY Mavfield Woolen 
Mills Co. will build additional mill, as 
noted, equipped for spinning and weav- 


Plans will provide for a 72 x 203 
ft. brick and wood building of mill con- 
ruction, costing $12,000, to be 


equip- 
1 with machinery for which estimates 
now being considered The ma- 


hinery will include 1,740 spindles and 
20 looms 


*SANFORD, ME. The 


G s having revised 


Goodall Worst d 
plans prepared fo 
erection of its pr new five 
: Spring 

- , and will call for bids in the 
near future. Lockwood, Greene & Co.., 

ston, Mi iss., are the architects and 


posed 


x 280 feet, at 


M ASS The 
rd Carpet C 


Bigelow-Hart- 


plans the erection of 


; : ; 
large dye house early in the spring 
he service department of the company 

taking plans for the erection of a 


b house for the use of the emploves 


cafeteria is also planned near the 

on 

Monson, Mass. Ricketts & 
considering the installation of new 
pment in the power house at their 
len mill. Reeds & Thorpe, 60 Pros- 
t Street, Hartford, Conn., engineers, 
e been commissioned to prepare esti- 

ates of cost. 
*\WESTFIELD, Mass. The 

ted Co. is to erect a 


Shaw 


Abbot Wor- 
steel bridge in 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 





connection with its new mill now under 
construction at Forge Village. Bids will 
close March 15 for the general contract 
for the construction of an office build- 
ing for the Abbot Worsted Co. Will- 
iam H. Cox of Boston, Mass., is the 
architect. 

Oconto, Wis. At a meeting of the 
Oconto Woolen Mills’ stockholders it 
was voted to start a branch factory for 
the manufacture of men’s work clothes. 
A building has been rented adjacent to 
the present plant for this purpose. 


*StocuM, R. I. The Pontiac Mills 
(formerly Yawgoo Mills), R. L. 
proprietor, Lloyd P. Dunham, 
superintendent, are making extensive 
improvements and are larg aha increas- 
ing the machinery equipment as noted. 
It is understood that the plant will be 
operated on plaid-back overcoatings and 


Broome, 


tweed skirtings. The old equipment 
consisted of two sets of cards, two 
mules, one dresser and 14 narrow 


adding a new 

new dye house equipment, 
house machinery, three sets of 
two mules, one dresser and 20 
broad part of which is already 
installed. Complete fire protective 
equipment is also being installed, in- 
‘luding a 50,000 gallon tank, automatic 
sprinklers, hydrants, hose houses, ete. 
The mill buildings are being put into 
first class shape, and when all of these 
improvements are completed the plant 
will be much better and 
equipped than it was 
partly destroved by fire in September, 
1920, and its productive capacity will 
be increased about 150 per cent. 


looms. The 
engine, 
nicker 


cards, 


company is 


looms, 


organized 


was before it 





Knit 

New BritTAIN, CONN. 
ing prepared for a brick, mill construc- 
tion, one-storv, 40 by &0-foot boiler 
$20,000, for the Ameri- 
can Hosiery Co 


Plans are be- 


house, to cost 


Marpen, Mass. The Yale Knitting 
Co., Sherman Street, is completing plans 
for the erection of a four-story addi- 


tion, and will take bids at an early 
Greene & Co., Boston, 


gineers 


date Lockwood, 
Mass., are en 


NEWTONVILLE, Mass. The Security 
Mills, Inc., will build by day labor its 
proposed new one local plant, 60 
x 150 feet, on Monroe street, to be 


operated as a branch of the 


-storv 


main plant 


at West Newton. It will cost about 
$50.000 
MAHANOY City, PA Th Acorn | 
Hosiery Mill, Reading, Pa., has pre 
liminary plans under way for the er 
tion of a new three-story and — nt 


mill, 66 x 90 feet. at Mahanov City, to 
cost about $50,000. Harry G. Mohn, 
Church and Walnut streets, Mohnton, 
Pa., is architect 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Rex Knit- 
ting Mills, 1204 Race street, have leased 
the entire second floor of 605 Market 
street for a term of years 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Sheplan, Sabul 
& Palmer, Fifteenth and Wallac 
streets, manufacturers of knit goods, 
have awarded a contract to the Wark 
Co., 231 South Broad street, for th 
erection of their proposed 
plant at Forty-third and Lancas 
ter avenue, 127 x 150 feet, estimated to 
to $100,000. 

ReaptnG, Pa. A permit was issued to 
Taubel-Scott-Kitzmiller Co., 1111 Mul- 
berry street, hosiery manufacturers, for 
changes in the mill to cost $3,000. 


new tour! 


st ry 


cost close 
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Heating Plant in 
the Winter— 
Cooling Plant in 
the Summer 


Complete and Economical 
Temperature and Humid- 
ity Control System as well 
as a Complete Ventilation 
System the Year Around. 


‘This is, in a few words, 
what the Sturtevant-Fleisher 
Air Conditioning System does 
for the plant in which it is 
installed. 


It is an economical system 
to operate, and the results 
of Ideal Clhmatic Conditions 


are well-known to every 
operating man. With a Sturte- 
vant-Fleisher Air Condition- 


ing Installation goes Guaran- 


teed Ideal Working Weather 

conditions inside your plant 
\}\ every hour in the day—every 
' 


day in the year, regardless of 
weather conditions outside. 


A Guarantee of this charac- 
ter, based on our 60 years’ 
manufacturing and engineer- 
ing experience is a_ Real 
(suarantee. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company 
Hyde Park :-: = x: 


Boston 





W. L. FLEISHER & CO., hil 


NEW YORK CITY 
Design and Install All 


STURTEVANT-FLEISHER . 
Air Conditioning Sy*tems 
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THE SCHWARTZ AUTOMATIC 


ELECTRIC GUIDER 





Po aed 


(Patented ) 


no Attached to 
WOOL DRYERS 


ee a more 
even stretch to the 
cloth, and allows the 
cloth to run free and 
unhindered at what- 
ever speed may be 


desired. 
Reduces labor costs. 


Handles cloth of any 
kind, weight or width. 


Absolutely reliable. 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 1 Rowe’ 's Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED YARN 
CLEANER GAUGE 


TIME AND MONEY 


laws. damage. broken needles 
meantime and money lost. Stop 
them Wind your cotton, wool, 
worsted or silk through the Im- 


Fits 
Cleans without scrap- 


proved Yarn Cleaner Gauge. 
any winder. 


ig Write to 


B. P. MATES & CO. 


5716 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 


i 


WILTS 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are Lighter and rer 


Here are perfect 3-p 


ply Veneer nee Stee 
Snooks. 


Their extreme lightness 

80 ibe. im freight on every om a lll 
They are stronger than ineh-boards, oe 
proof, waterproof and ciean—ne oracks 
dirt to sift through. 


Write for prices and samples. 


| Our Prices Are Convincing—Our Ser- 
vice is Quick. 










WILTS VENEER CO. iknow, | 














Is THe Best 


Where hard usage puts 
flooring to the supreme 
test,—in factory, ware- 
Maple 
Flooring is always pref- 
erable. 


house or mill, 


Write us today for full 
information as to sizes 
and grades, also deliv- 
ered prices in any quan- 
tity, anywhere. 


HARDWOOD 
COMPANY 


i 4050 Princeton Avenue. 
i CHICAGO 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Building Boston 
Patents and Patent Causes Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 





Line Shafting Equipment 


THE MEDART COMPANY 


(Formerly Medart Patent Pulley Co 
General Offices and Works: St. Louis, U. S. A. 








Maple Hocring 
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Mill News—Cont’d 


*READING, Pa. An _ addition, four 
stories, 90 x 262 ft., is being erected 
at the Berkshire Knitting Mills. It will 
be ready for operation by Aug. 1. The 
Berkshire is running at capacity, em- 
ploying 1,900 hands. When finished the 
annex will provide room for 600 more, 
making the total at this plant 2,500. 
The cost of the addition is $200,000. 
The dyehouse of the same plant is being 
doubled by the erection of a one-story 
brick annex, 50 x 100 ft., to cost $50,- 
brick annex, 50 x 100 ft., to cost $50,000. 

SHOEMAKERSVILLE, Pa. The Merit 
Underwear Co. is planning the erec- 
tion of an addition to its mill. The 
work will start as soon as weather con- 
ditions permit. 

Tamagua, Pa. The William F. 
bel., Inc., has commenced the installa- 
tion of about 350 additional machines, 
with auxiliary equipment, at its hosiery 
mill, making a total of 900 machines in- 
stalled in the plant. It is expected to 


Tau- 


ui 


a 
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increase the working force by about 
100 operatives. 

PuLtaskt, Va. The Paul Knitting 
Mills., Inc., have completed plans for 
the erection of a new plant, consisting 
of three buildings, comprising a two- 
story mill, 40 x 77 ft.; one-story dye- 
ing building, 40 x 77 ft.; and one-story 3 
stock building, 30 x 40 ft. F. S. Stone, 


Roanoke, Va.. 1S architect and engineer, 


Silk 

JersEY Ciry, N. J. The Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber Co., silk manutacturer of 
West Hoboken, has purchased from 
Henry Ruegg three one-family dwell 


ings on the block directly opposite its 
factory and known as 510 to 514 Oak 
Street. The buildings have a frontage 


of 54 feet on Oak Strect and a depth of 
100 feet. 


Utica, N. Y. The mills in Yorkville 
owned until recently by the Mohawk 
Weaving Co., but now adjudged bank- 


rupt, 
way 


have been taken over by the Ral- 
Silk Corp., and about May 1 the 
latter concern will commence the manu- 
facture of high grade crepe de chine 
and canton crepe. The new company 
will start on a small scale and at first 
will employ only about 25 or 30 oper- 
atives but intends gradually to increase 
that number. Wayne B. Foster, who 
for 13 vears was general manager of 
the Standard Silk Co., at Chadwick 


N. Y., is president, while Ralph B. 
Pfleeger, secretary and treasurer, has 
heen connected with the Utica Office 
Supply Co. Maurice J. Kelley, a direc- 
tor, will have charge of the technical 
work He was formerly with the 


Standard Silk Co 


BETHLEHEM, Pa. The R. K. Laros 
Silk Co. has preliminary plans undet 
way for the erection of a new silk 
throwing plant, designed to give em- 


ployment to about 500 operatives under 
two shifts. It is proposed to 
work early in the 
pany ist 


commence 
The 


in the 


spring. com- 


IOW Operating a mill Mil- 
ler’s Height section. 
QuAKERTOWN, Pa. Plans have 
filed here calling building 
tions costing over $250,000 


big projects is 


been 
opera- 
f the 
an extension to the silk 
mill of the West End Improvement Co 


for 
One « 


Mi-cellaneous 


Hartrorp, Conn. The Imperial Dye- 
ing Works, 214 Park street, is having 
plans prepared for the erection of a 
new one-story plant, 125 x 130 ft., esti- 


mated to cost about $ 
Mose 3. 


$50,000. Berenson & 
1026 Main street, are architects 
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CARD 
GRINDERS 


TWO SPECIALTIES 


which have made the 
name of 


“DRONSFIELD” 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


The 
Dronsfield 
Patent 














AND 
The 


Dronsfield 
Patent 


Roller 





When Ordering Cards 
SPECIFY 
‘“‘“GRINDERS TO BE OF 


DRONSFIELD'S MAKE” 








There are none 


“JUST AS GOOD” 
To be QUITE SURE 


order from 


THE PRINCIPAL TEXTILE 
MACHINERY IMPORTERS 


LFich a euTLER 


MANACING ACENTS 


~ Traverse 


Wheel Grinder 
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A Color Tes 


Not a Color Guess 





Guessing the length of a piece 
of cloth, guessing the weight 
of a bale of cotton and mak- 
ing color tests by the sun- 
method are all the result of 
the same haphazard out-of- 
date way of doing things. 


Every change in season alters 
the “ fade power ” of the sun. 
Every single day changes its 
intensity. 


How can you expect the sun- 
method to provide an 
authoritative standard — for 
color testing? 


The Color 
Fade -ometer 


ends guess-work. Its electric 
arc is always the same. It 
operates day or night, rain or 
shine, winter or summer, and 
its tests are always standard 
and reliable. 


Write for Bulletin No. 40 








Atlas 


Electric Devices Co. 


365 W. Superior St. 
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Mill News—Cont’d 


WILKINSONVILLE, MAss. 


of the company, and ar 


reopening some time this month. 


° . | 
entirely new personnel will be in charge. | 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Morice 
Mills, Delaware Avenue and Dicki 
Street, have awarded a contract tc 


Wark Co., 231 South Broad Street, 


the erection of thcir two-story, 
forced concrete mill, 112 x 156 
estimated to cost $175.000, inch 
equipment. Clarence E. Wunder, 
Locust Street, is architect. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Walter E. 
& Sons, Hancock, near Berks S 
operating the Fhiladelphia Dye W 
dyers of wool and cotton yarns, 
filed plans for the erection of a 
plant at Wyoming Avenue and B §S 
comprising 14 one-story buildings, 


power house and other mechanical struc- | 
tures, estimated to cost about $247 


FACT AND GOSSIP 


ANDALUSIA, ALA. A party of An 


sians spent several days recently in Geor- | 


gia investigating knitting mills. Th 


shaw, Rev. 


Andalusia Star. The trip was arr: 
by the Andalusia Chamber of 


merce and Secretary Scherf had ar- 


ranged for the inspections of the 
eral mills with a view to obtain 


hand information about the hosiery mill 


business. Such a mill is contemy 
for Andalusia and the party obt 
information which will be given 


business men and others interested. 


GriFFIN, GA. R. P. Shepard, of 
fin, Ga., and A. W. Wheeler and 
Cuthbert, have petitioned for 
poration under the name and style o 
Spalding Knitting Mills. ‘The pri 


office of the company will be in Griffin | 
in the 
manufacture of hosiery and underwear. | 


and the company will engage 


The capital stock of the compa 
$50,000. 
AuGusta, ME. 


here that L. J. Coburn, vice-pré 


and general manager of the new 


coln (Me.) Worsted Co., has in 
the establishment of another wool 
mill in Maine. 
tion for the proposed plant has be 
upon. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Stephen 


ford & Son., Inc., has increased its 
capital from $6,000,000 to $20,000,000 ac- 
ith the 


cording to a certificate filed w 

Secretary of State at Albany 
Reapinc, Pa. The Berkshire 

ting Mills, R 


$2.500,000 
Scranton, Pa. Fire, March 3, 


aged a portion of the mill of the 


Scranton, with loss estimated at 


$10,000. George Shautz is manager. 


TUNKHANNOCK, Pa. The Wilk 


The former 
Anco Mills, now the property of the 
Springdale Finishing Co., Inc., 
Mass., are to be known as the 
Branch” 
be utilized as a dye and finishing plant. 
New machinery is being installed and 
the mill is being put in condition for 





“Anco | 


Knipe 


‘orks, | 


se in 
the party were Secretary Scherf, of the 
Chamber of Commerce; Col. Allen Cren- | 
H. C. Threadgill, L. 
Studstill and Fowler Dugger, of the 


Reports are current | 


It is stated that no loca 


eading, have filed notic« 
an increase of stock from $1,000,000 to 


Green Ridge, 
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e to} 


An | 


Jute | 
nson 
» the 
for | 
rein- 
feet, 
iding 
1415 


treet, 
have | 
new | 
treet, 
with 


7.000 


dalu- 


M. | 


inged | 
Com- | 


sev- 
first | 


slated 
ained 
local | 


Grif- 
Pk 
incor- 
f the 
ncipal | 


ny is| 


sident 
Lin- 


mind 





goods 


en set | 


San- 


Knit 
of 
Suu 
dam- | 
Black 
near 
about 


Cee 


Knitting Mill, to be operated hy Thomas 


Wilkinson, will be incorporated 
with $35,000 capital. 
Et Paso, Tex. Walter E. Stoc 


of the Chamber of Commerce 


issued a brief setting forth the advan- 
tages of El Paso as a textile manufac- 


ee os 
Diamond Silk Co., 


turing center. 
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MILL AND MACHINE 





(1561) 


NIFORM 


DENSITY AND STRENGTH 


are assured to PERKINS CALENDER ROLLS by 
our special process of preparing the raw stock, 
which is among their distinctive features. Further- 
more, in the process the fibers lay radially from 
the periphery of the roll, which means greater 
resistance and longer wear. 


The patented spline shown above is another 
exclusive Perkins feature. It prevents either 
the heads or the roll from turning on the shaft. 


Write for further information to Dept, T-3 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Ine. 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Investigate the Beling-Bush } Method 

of Standardized Factory Construction 
r Service saves the cost of plans — 

likewise tume and money in construction 
Modern Permanent Structures to meet 

your every requirement erected in 30-00- go day Vs 


—Write for booklet —~ 


The Belling Bush, Go Ime 


FACTORY ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
DREXEL BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


LL ATLL fe 


BRUSHES 
FOR WOOLEN, COTTON 


anne REPAIRED 


LEN AULA 


MTT 


For 
Textile M achinery 


Two and Three 


AND SILK 


inson Phdendl J Phase Motors in 
- {) fourteen sizes— 
% to 30 h. p. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Single Phase 
Motors in seven 
sizes, % to 1 hp. 
Write for Bulle- 
tin No. 7. 


Vatley Electric Co.,St., Lo“is, Mo. 


ATU TTL 


LULA TALENT MD 
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Few Changes Are Noted 


in Textile Securities 
















Remarkable Showing of American Woolen 
Co. a Market Feature—U. S. Worsted 
Condition Exceptional 

Boston.—The outstanding features of 
the textile share market this week have 
been the financial statements made 
public by the American Woolen Co., the 
United States Worsted Co. and the 
International Cotton Mills. The rela- 
tively large earnings and extreme finan- 
cial strength shown by the American 
Woolen Co., and the large losses and 
impaired financial status of the United 
States Worsted Co. represent two ex- 
tremes of financial condition that are 
paralleled by comparatively few textile 
mills. The statement of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Mills shows a relatively 
small loss and is representative of a 
very much larger number of mills, and 


Forging the link between 
East and West Costs 


TEW ENGLAND'S | relations 
with the Pacific Coast began in 
1788. In that Capt. Robert 









products find ready sale in less fortu- 
nate New England. And vice versa, 


yeat this great industrial beehive—New 


: : . ; . particularly of that class taking tire 
Gray,a Boston fur trader seeking new England—manufactures exceptionally | ! , te gt 

; ; . cloths, duck and other heavy cotton 
territory, discovered the great river good machinery, shoes and _ belting, 


goods. 

It is somewhat interesting to note 
that the stock values of the securities 
of the three corporations mentioned 
have shown little change since their 
financial statements were published, in- 
dicating that recent declines in Interna- 
tional Cotton Mills and U. S. Worsted 
Co. have fully discounted their unsatis- 
factory showings. While American 
Woolen preferred has scored a frac- 
tional loss since the publication of the 
report, selling down to 107, as compared 
with a recent high of 108%, it closed to- 
day strongly at 107%, and the common 
has shown a steady rise from a low last 
week of 86% to a high of 883%, closing 
at 88%. International Cotton Mills 
common has sold in a small way at 30, 
but no sales of the preferred have been 
recorded recently. A large block of 
U. S. Worsted common was offered at 
today’ 


which bears the name of his ship, the 
Columbia. lt 
that decided interna 
tional boundary line favorably to the 
United States half a century later. 
Likewise pioneering to establish a 
broader commerce, The National 
Shawmut Bank established direct 
Pacific Coast 
‘These 


service 


textiles, paper and rubber goods that 
meet exactly the needs of the land of 
golden sunsets. 

America’s maritime revival, quick 
passage via the Panama Canal, and 
the growing importance of Boston 
and Pacific Coast ports, forecasts the 
renewal of coast-to-coast trading by 





was this explor ation 
the 






disputed 










connections in the cheap all-water route, as 
in the late forties. The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank—the 
bank that is closest to the 
heart of New England's In- 
dustry—is ready at all times 
to assist in finding new mar- 
kets for worthy goods. 


cities many years ago. 
fast banking 
and save days and dollars for 


insure 










most important 
that 
on a basis of strict competi 
tive 


clients 


} 
our 


savings now business is 


economy. 


the Pa 
lavishly 


Nature endowed Correspondence is in- 


s v if ec 1 


inc Coast States 





with natural irces whose a A Be 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
of BOSTON 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 


reso only 200 shares wert 
sold at the unchanged quotation of 20c 
a share; a little of the first preferred 
sold at $11 to 11%, the lower price rep- 
resenting a decline of 34 of a point. 
Next to the Woolen Co.’s 
ssues common has shown 
the most activity on the local exchange 
with sales ranging from a high of 115 
to a closing price today of 112%, the 
latter comparing with a closing price 
last week of 113. There has been a 
moderate demand for Pacific within a 
range of 169 to 170. Private trading in 
textile shares has been of moderate 
volume with little change in stock values 
of high grade securities. Naumkeag is 


Ss auctions but 











American 
Amoskeag 







A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 











































































































ASSETS 





one of the favorites, but shows only a 
fractional advance to 225. Ludlow 
Associates has been in good demand at 
around 130, or an advance of 2 points 
Although offerings of Pepperell are 
comparatively small there appears to 
be little buying support. 
American Woolen’s Statement 

Not only does the statement of the 
American Woolen Co. show that 
earned its $7 common dividend with a 
comfortable margin to spare, but after 
paying all dividends and making liberal 
allowance for depreciation it was able 
to add a moderate amount to its sur- 
plus account. The secret of the big 
company’s success in a year that was 
fraught with unusual difficulties seems 
to have been due to its ability to oper- 
ate its machinery at close to maximum 
capacity during nine months of the 
year. It may have been due in part 
also to the fact that its inventories were 
marked down so radically in 1920 that 
little additional shrinkage had to be 
taken during 1921. Its net profit after 
taxes and reserves was’ $9,192,621, as 
compared with $6,855,259 in 1920. Its 
net balance for the $40,000,000 common 
stock in 1921, after depreciation and 
preferred dividends, was $8.01 a share 
against $4.57 a share in 1920. On 
$20,000,000 of the common it earned in 
1919 $44.89, in 1918 it earned $21.36 a 
share and in 1917 it earned $41.62. The 
statement shows total quick assets of 
$80,819,000, or 6% times the liabilities 
of $12,668,000. Net quick was $68,150,- 
000, which is equal to $70 a share for 
the common after deducting the entire 
$40,000,000 preferred issue at par 
President William M. Wood was ex- 
tremely modest in his annual report, 
and failed to lay emphasis upon the 
fact that the company’s inventory in- 
cludes a large amount of wool owned at 
relatively low prices. At the annual 
meeting officers and directors were re- 
elected. Complete financial statement 
will be found in the ne f th 
issue. 


WS pages ot 


U. S. Worsted Company Statement 


The report of the United States 
Worsted Co., submitted at its annual 
meeting in Boston last Saturday, 


showed an operating loss for 1921 of 
$2,697,000, following a loss in 1920 of 
$5,344,000. The profit and loss deficit 
at the end of the 
The old board of directors and officers 
were re-elected with the addition of 
Tames D. Colt to the directorate as a 
representative of the stockholders 
The company’s balance sheet as of Dec 
31, 1921, compares 


ea? a> \ 
vear was $7,229.00 


as follows: 











5,105,545 $5,367,355 $5,427 
. ’ 4,348,811 4,348,811 4,348 
| Accts, & bills rec. less 250,514 118,463 1,152,66 
( rr cO— | Merehandiise 4,279,192 9,278,387 6,327,315 
. Due from VU. S. Gov't. : % ; 
American Woolen Company | | Cash : 1,086.609 250,822 252,049 
Massachusetts Corporation Government sec 6 . weenie sero 
; mi Due from U. S. W s ( 1,355,2 4,46 127,052 3 2 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS a Skene bic Geuaa dat os: ayo crane ae cae 4146 
Notice is hereby piven that the regular | $o ney pate 270,000 361,550 265,894 48° a 
quarterly dividends of One Dollar and 5 coe as peel seceee (5,204 = 
Seventy-Five Cents ($1.75) per share on @ or S | Corp. deficit, Dec. 31.. 7,229,951 4,534,528 a 
the Preferred Stock and one. Dollar and | eee ain a. pe 
yeventy-Five Cents ($1.75) per share on I ul Tae $18,062,113 $17,410 
he Common Stock of this Company will ° . ‘ LIABIL ~ # aera 
be paid on April 15, 1922, to stockholders We will Buy or Sell | ist pt. stock... $6,995,450 $7,000,000 $7,000,000 $7,000 
‘as , ord March 15, 1922 ; Half Shares of Stock at | 28 ana ats k 248.800 250.000 3.667.700 3.879 
ansfer books will be closed at the POOR cos shat nokusvupendasacascss PeREOe 6.525,000 1,032,300 820,51 
lose of business March 15, 1922, and $55 per Half Share Se eee ae 308,229 900,851 1,648,166 
will be reopened at the opening of busi } Accounts payable.............06: 391,494 2,318,321 156,912 51,343 
ness March 31, 1922. M. H. WILDES & Cco., Inc. Notes payable ~ 9,849,935 8.316.118 400,000 950,000 
, ‘ —_ ’ : : Res. for inc. and excess prof, taxes.. aan 060th 510,000 770,00¢ 
iMate 30 State St., Boston, Mass. OUME. oy ovevsacernses fae kemaghills means 3,894,350 2,291,164 








Total 








,062,113 
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Cash and Raw Total Re’l Eat'te, 
Line 7—Fiscal Year—, debts materials, quick bidgs., and -_—_———- Miscellaneou 
Name and address of company. of business. Year. Date. receivable. mdse., etc. assets. machinery. Amount. Description. 
iwin Bartlett Co., Cotteiis ss ss 1922 Jan. 9... $73,107 $95,300 $168,407 $107,993 Miscellaneous 
North Oxford, Mass..... Tres eee 1921 Jan, Biss 51,837 97,834 149,671 111,513 Miscellaneous 
ton Worsted Mills, WOO. 6. cikuares 1922 Jan. 19... 42,101 246,06 288,162 58,499 293 Miscellaneous 
Methuen, MAGS. ..ccesssecvccss DP wae oueen 1921 Jan. 20... 98,648 217,107 15,755 62,148 6.530 Miscellar 1 
irlton Mills., Cotton.. 1922 Jan. 23... 190,554 314,337 504,891 1,434,155 89,000 Liberty is 
Osh Pee POr,. PERO c vvc cc ein vee Cotton 1921 Jan. 24... SS8,S94 624,88 713,777 1,428,715 289,000 Liberty | s 
rdaville Woolen Co., Wey 5 64 xcaes 1922 Jan | 23,743 51,30; 75,048 102,01 t Misc u s 
COPEOVEIG,. BERN scncecsccsce i Se eee 1921 Jan. 31... 6,096 105,052 111,148 162,69¢ $ Mis | 
9 s |] rtv I 
rmania Mills, See a eee 1922 Jan. eae 24,189 924,219 948,408 1,187,324 60,785 Miscellaneous 
218 Liberty Bor 
EOlvOKS, MOGBs< icc cccccsasccs WG 6 icweues 1921 Jan. s 56,497 $22,944 879,441 1,194,265 2 Miscellaneous 
and Mfg. Co., Whee ss cewekses 1922 Jan. 3... 114,155 425,342 39,497 185,764 $6,227 Miscellaneous 
Willimantic, COMM... ..cceseses 0 eee 1921 Jan. Sees 73,836 440,032 513,868 184,312 72.993 Miscellaneous 
iitted Padding Co., OMNES 44-0 are ware 1922 Jan. 16... 79,638 8,868 88,506 154,574 82,292 Miscellaneous 
Canton Junction, Mass....... EES 1921 Jan. 17.. 59,435 30,868 90,303 156,204 25,926 Miscellaneous. 
ddlesex Knitting Co., RNR sis aa praca 1922 Jan. 12.. 30,191 43,830 74,021 55.696 5,628 Furn. & Fixtures 
EN, OOM. one ccde anes Knit -1921 Jan. 13... 12,606 27,159 39,765 53,942 9,873 Miscellaneous 
17,5¢ Miscellaneous 
imkeag Steam Cotton Co., C. Bi. & DD... 3933. Jan. 18...1, 766,916 3,241,943 5,008,858 3,747,300 400,000 Liberty Bonds 
100,000 Liberty Bonds 
Pe, Deb bc ede dwedscaae CB. &D.. 3983 Jam: 19... <3,908,387 2,488,073 4,486,310 3,747,300 189,707 Miscellaneous 








cckland Webbing Co., Cotte. .ciwss 19223 Jan. 10.... 175,973 110,680 286,653 111,799 247,019 Miscellaneous 

HMocklamG, BAGGB.. cccccvesvves Cotton..ccece 1921 Jan. 11... 196,086 94,906 290,992 98,668 212,094 Securities 
Whittenton Mfg. Co., Cotton.......1932 Feb. 15...1,043,188 1,059,061 2,102,249 1,140,577 153,000 Securities 

152,000 Liberty Bond 

WUMGOG,. BOGE. 6 556.00dnice0ndr COOttORs 66 sé e's 1921 Feb. 16...1,263,480 1,408.59 2.672,07 1,076,54¢ 1.200 Investments 
Surplus $48,187; Re s. Taxes $10,057. Loss on Canadian A The last reported sale of Whitman was 
Protit and Loss $773,461; Res. Taxes CIS. 4. 620 650048 51,988 ( 

00; Res. Deprec. $463,031. Operating earnings... 21,062,944 3,225,912 190, which Was the Same as the low 
Surpius $51,951; Res. Taxes $5,000 Loss resulting from in- : - 2 : mark of last vear, when the stock 
Surplus $149,018; Res. Taxes $61,284. venting adjustment. *510,133 *3,840,618 . 

Profit and Loss $4,167,292; Res. Taxes 
$235,168; Res. Deprec. $417,442; Res. New 
Machinery $142,318. 

Profit and Loss $3,844,043; Res. Taxes 

56,208; Reserves $635,880. 

Surplus $700,000; Profit and Loss 

771,024; Res. Fed. Taxes $324,634. 

Surplus $700,000; Profit and Loss 


$21,450; Res. Fed. Taxes $210,000. 





Pres. Adie’s Statement 

President Andrew Adie in his re- 
marks to stockholders said: 

“ During the first six months of the 
year 1921, prices continued to decline. 
For a portion of that period, your mills 
were practically shut down, but were 
gradually opened up as conditions im- 
roved, and placed under full operation. 
During the last six months of 1921 there 
was a slow but steady enhancement in 
the value of raw materials, but without 
1 corresponding change in the values of 
finished merchandise. 

‘Notwithstanding this, we succeeded 
in liquidating most of our stock of 
nished goods, and our inventories of 
aw materials and finished goods were 
written down to market value, or lower, 
as of the first of January. 

Since that time, the market values 

all classes of raw material have in- 
reased; but it is remarkable that the 
lvance in the prices of raw materials 
1as not been accompanied by a cor- 
responding advance in the price of the 
finished goods. 

“The present tariff on wool, amount- 

to practically an embargo, has 

proved to be a great hardship to the in- 

istry, and especially to the makers of 

goods. If Congress promptly 

asses the new tariff bill, so that values 

iy be stabilized, relief from this con- 
tion may be confidently expected.” 

International Cotton Mills Statement 

lhe Interantional Cotton Mills reports 
ended Dec. 31, 1921, earnings 

re fixed charges of $365,380, com- 
red with $4,860,587, and net loss after 
harges, taxes and inventory deprecia- 
of $1,573,077, compared with loss 
1920 of $614,706 


19 of $3,353,117. 


ve al 


and net profit in 


Gross sales for year 








taled $11,172,835. The comparative 
me account is as follows: 
1921. 1920 
oe ee $11,172 . . 
Pating met. ...ss0ss 348 $4,745,674 
CMOt -IMGOMMEO. «.< 5.0.5:0:60 17,127 114,913 
narns before fixed 
RE | kcccwencves 365,380 4,860,587 
Reserve for deprec.... 549,204 511,970 
Deben. redeemed...... 27,000 27,000 
OE ag bh ale ntanns 450,015 634,170 
Loss on Liberty bonds _.......... 48,200 
Interest on notes.. 330,118 356,838 
Inc. taxes, Canadian 
2 ae = Oe 70,000 56,497 


Net consolidated profit a1,573,077 


a614,706 





a Loss. 

* This adjustment takes into account loss 
on all future commitments (inventories ap- 
plicable to balance of firm orders valued at 
cost). 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday's auctions: 


Shrs. 


Mill. Par Pri Change 
37 Naumkeag .....100 223%4,—225 2 
3 Pepperell ee: 178 Ll 
30 Ludlow . eerste. 130 2 
1 Bates, half share.100 12 12% 
45uU. S§S Worsted 
ee os cake keel 100 1%-—- % 
200 U. S. Worsted...100 2K 
216 TOTAL 
Dividends Declared 
Pay Stock of 
Mill tate. Period. able Record 
American Woolen 
Co., pfd.......1% @Q <Aprili5 March 1 
American Woolen 
CO:. BOs isk ccc 1% Q April 1 March 1 


Increase in Demand 


New Bedford Mill Shares Hold Firm, 
with Some Issues Gaining 

New Beprorp, Mass. — Although 
actual trading in mill shares during the 
last few days has been confined to small 
lots, the share values in most of the 
issues have held strong. Offerings for 
the most part are considerably higher 
than for some weeks and brokers re 
port a scarcity of suitable issues to tak¢ 
care of their immediate 
The most pronounced decline of the 
week has been Fairhaven common, the 
asking price dropping 10 points from 
180 to 170, which is still 5 points higher 
than the best mark at which the stock 
changed hands in 1921, and 29 points 
more than its low figure. 


requirements, 


Gosnold Common Loses Five Points 

Gosnold common weakened 5 points 
in bid price to 110, the asking price for 
the stock remaining unchanged at 120. 
The last sale of Gosnold was at 120, 
which is within 2% points of its best 
selling price of last year, when the low 
was 105. Soule changed hands at 178, 
although there is no more stock avail- 
able at this figure, which marks an in- 
crease of 8 points over its top price of 
1921, and 38 points over the low mark. 
Wamsutta sold at 119, and the stock is 
bid freely at 117, the asking price being 
unchanged at 121, within 6 points of its 
top figure of 1921, when in the early 
part of the year it sold as low as 107%. 

Whitman stock advanced 2% points 
in bid price to 18714, the asking price of 
195 being withdrawn from the ist. 


changed hands 


at 205 as high figure. 
Quissett is bid at 220, the asking price 
being 260, slightly higher than its best 
price of a year ago. 
Taber Statement Advances Stock 

Taber stock strengthened 2 points in 
bid price to 137 following the issuing 
of the sheet for last year, the 
asking price being quoted at 142. The 
statement shows an increase in the sur- 


balance 


plus of quick assets over liabilities of 
$112,727, the amount being $847,079 on 


its capital of $1,200,000 Adding the 
dividends paid during the fiscal year, 


1921 were 
approximately 1742 per 


the earnings for $210,327, or 
cent. on the 
total capitalization 

Nonquitt stock shows a gain of an- 
other 2 points, the bid price being 90, an 
advance of 10 points over the low mark 
it touched following the passing of the 
dividend. The annual statement of the 
corporation for the shows a 
surplus of quick assets over liabilities of 


last vear 


$1,65. 


3,210, a decrease for the year of 
$353,312 \s the dividends paid out 
during that time amounted to $384,000, 
the earnings for 1921 figure out to $27,- 
688. Nashawena is sought freely at 
132%, but there is little stock offered 
for sale, the shares being held for 140 
to 145. 


\Mlanomet shows a gain of 2 points in 
bid price to 108, although the stock is 
being more closely held since the publi- 
cation of last 


year’s balance sheet 


Shares Offered 
Fall River Mill Stocks Show an Increase 
in Demand 


Few 


FALL River, Mass.—Scarcity of mill 
shares continues to be the outstanding 
feature of the Fall River’ market, 
although a few of the offerings are at 
slightly reduced prices over previous 
quotations. In the higher priced stocks, 


however, the issues more than hold their 


own, and there has been little change 
noted in the few transactions which 
have been recorded. Brokers’ report 
that the demand shows a steady in- 
crease, and it is impossible to secure 


sufficient shares to take care of the 
situation. 
Barnard Makes Slight Gain 
3arnard sold at 120, and strengthened 
2 points in bid price to 117, the stock 
being held in New Bedford for % point 
higher than this figure. The most 


recent selling price shows an advance of 
approximately 8 points over the best 
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Li 1b tle ——____—_- 


Accts. payable, Surplus, 

floating and Capital profit and 

Total. funded debt. stock. loss, ete. 
$283,608 $24,875 $65,000 $193,736 
68.469 $99] 65,000 198,480 
351,954 6,527 250,000 35,430 
S4,4 , 250,000 5S,244! 

2 228.046 $04 0 800,000 1,023,547 
2.431,492 S64 0 $00,000 1,266,992? 
SO.44 ' iS6 50.000 63.958 
977.9 1.859 50.000 176.097 

) S ’ 1,250,000 876.826 
2,219,799 862,850 1,250,000 58,9518 
811,488 29,307 600,000 182,184 
771,173 15,430 555,400 200.344 
82 372 473 609,600 210,302¢ 
772,433 04 625,000 91,933 
135,345 78,277 48,200 8,869 
10 SO 2,383 47,200 3,000 
9,243,¢24 1 S 3 3,000,000 4,965,2205 
8,823,317 $57,186 3.000.000 4,966,131° 
645,471 42,133 97,400 503,941 
601,754 16,401 99,400 485,954 
3,396,026 368 600,000 2,795,658? 
3,901,821 970.373 600.000 2,331,450 


mark at which the stock changed hands 
last year. Stafford shows a weakening 
of 5 points in asking price to 125, which 
is now 22 points below its peak price 
of 1921, and 10 points higher than the 
low mark at which it changed hands 
last year. Charlton sold at 155, the 
market being cleaned of the available 
issues at this price, which is the same 
as the previous sale. Last year the 
stock sold as low as 140 at one time, 
the top price being 185, while in 1920 it 
touched as high as 275. 

Wampanoag, offered at 140, lost 5 
points over the previous week and the 
selling price is now down to its low 
record of last year, when the best sell- 
ng mark was 180. Lincoln is available 
at 125, being midway between the high 
and low 


prices of last year, when its 
best price was 130. Davis lost 1% 
points in the asking price, which is 


down to 106, representing 22 points over 


last year’s low, and being 14 points be- 
low the high mark of 1921. 

Pilgrim stock, which shows little 
offered at 145, which is 
equal to the high mark at which it sold 
last year, when its low mark was 140. 
Chace is available at 110 without arous- 
ing much interest at that figure, being 
10 points low mark of last 
year, when it changed hands at par, the 
fluctuation during 1921 being 47% 
Mechanics weakened from 2 to 
5 points in bid price, being quoted in 
different quarters at 115 and 120, which 
is: slightly below the bottom price of 


variation, is 


above its 


points. 


a vear ago, when its low mark was 
124 and the top figure 132. 
Parker Advances Five Points 


Osborn, bid at 95, is offered at 105 
quantity, the price 5 
points down from the low of 1921. 
American Linen is held for 108 to 110, 
with a bid price of 100, the asking 
price showing a gain of 10 points over 
the bottom figure of last year. Parker 
shows a slight gain, the bid price hav- 
ing advanced with an 
sking price of 45 to 50 

Granite is bid at 105, and Merchants 
offered at 165, with a bid price of 160, 
the asking price showing an advance of 
40 points over low mark of last year, 
when peak price was 205 


Union is bid 
at 175, Shove being held for 80, with 
bid prices f 


in fait asking 


5 points to 30, 


from 70 to 75. 


ranging 


New England Textile Stocks 


Latest Previous 


Sale. Sale. 
American Woolen, pfd...... 137 196% 
AMOBRORE <2 cccvcces , oe 212% 113 
Amoskesg, DiGiececcccccccsces G4% 83 
AMGTOSCOBBIN <6 coccccvccvess 125 119 


(Continued on page 89) 
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A. W. Buhlmann 


Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 


Applause 


For many years the world has been be- 
stowing its most sincere form of applause 
upon the products of the American 
Woolen Company—by continually de- 
manding and using more and more of the 
fine fabrics made by that company. 


Double Shuttle 
VELVET and PLUSH Looms 





Today the American Woolen Company 
requires fifty-seven mills to make the 
millions of yards of durable, dependable 
coatings, suitings, and dress goods which 
the world demands because the whole 
world knows that American Woolen Com- 
pany woolens and worsteds are standard. 








Import—————and Export ——_______ 


SS mmm 


AmericanWoolen Company 


Wm Wood. President. 










Selling Agency 
American Woolen Company 


of New York 


18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


“HERCULES—ELECTRIC’”’ 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 
Six to Seventy-two Inch Paterson, N. J. 









Women’s Wear Slump 
Continues on Spring Goods 





New York Garment Trades Slow—Lead- 
ing Fall Lines Opened; Many Shown 
Quietly 
The slump continues in women’s wear 
fabrics for spring, so far as garment 
trade. buying is concerned. Without ex- 
ception leading sellers in the market 
report the continuance of the extreme 
quiet which started several weeks ago 
following the period of most active buy- 
ing. Better business is being received 
from out of town garment centers than 
from New York, and business from re- 
tailers has held up exceedingly well in 
a number of instances. This retail buy- 
ing is understood to come particularly 

trom the middle west. 
Fall Prices Named 

Several leading lines for fall were 
opened this week, and others are being 
shown quietly without formal opening. 
Some of the new prices on fancy goods 
are understood to average a_ slight 
reduction from the levels obtaining 
for spring in cases where comparison 
is possible. It is too soon after the 
openings to obtain a proper prospective 
on the volume of business being done 
for fall, but no one will dispute the fact 
that it is not of staggering size. 

It is reported that there has been 
something of an improvement in busi- 
ness being done by the corporation 
houses selling staple piece dyes to the 
jobbing trade, but buying is not large. 
A real improvement in this character 
of business will undoubtedly be her- 
alded by increases in present prices, 
which are on the same level as those 
ior spring. 

More Spring Business? 

In sections of the market it is be- 
lieved that spring business on piece 
goods is all over, and that the mill which 
makes deliveries after March 10 is fool- 
ish. To the contrary, however, there is 
well-informed opinion which holds that 
there still remains to be done a con- 
siderable volume of buying, particu- 
larly by the New York garment trades. 
Mills in instances are working on this 
belief, and are accumulating goods for 
the stock demand their selling agents 
feel sure will develop this month. 

Garment manufacturers as a _ class 
have not received anything like a nor- 
ial season’s orders from retailers, and 

many cases there has been no re 
rdering to speak of. Regardless of 

\w poor general conditions may be, 
he bulk of the consumer buying of 
pring clothes is still to be done, and 

seems logical to believe that local 
arment manufacturers will require fair 

zed lots of spring piece goods before 
aster. 
The Future of Tweeds 

Market gossip and _— speculation 

aturally centers on the situation in 
weeds, homespuns and similar fabrics. 

is undoubted that a number of mer- 
hants who went into this business as 
in emergency proposition, taking ad- 
antage of the heavy demand for sports 
abrics, will be caught in a bad posi- 

on by returns and refusals. Men’s 
vear mills in indeterminate numbers 
‘turned over their looms to women’s 
wear goods, particularly tweed effects, 


and those who did not operate with suf- 
ficient caution may not come out whole. 
But the opinion still is maintained by 
leaders in the market that the consumer 
vogue for tweeds and homespuns is 
just starting, and that mills making es- 
tablished, good-quality lines have little 
to fear for the future of their business 
on these fabrics. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 

The Holden, Leonard Co. this week 
named prices on its fabrics for fall, 
**ts “Pollyana” cloth being quoted at 
$5.25, which is on a parity with last 
fall’s price. A range of $2.05 to $2.75 
was named on its sports wear fabrics, 
which are generally slightly lower than 
last year, while $6 is the new price on 
its better grade cloth, this figure being 
slightiy higher than the price last fall. 

It is expected that the Botany Worsted 
Mills and Deering, Milliken & Co. will 
officially name prices on fall goods 
within the next two weeks. 

Leading lines of women’s wear fab- 
rics for fall have been shown quietly 
to the trade for several weeks past, 
without any official opening having been 
made. 

Flannels are said to be retaining their 
popularity for skirts and sports dresses. 

It is interesting to note the continued 
steady buying of retailers, which is 
reported by a number of piece goods 
selling agents. Evidently women in 
many sections of the country continue 
to make their own clothes, or have them 
made, and over-the-counter business in 
woolens is understood to be constantly 
on the increase. 

The union has submitted to govern- 
ment officials its nominations for mem- 
bership on the impartial board which 
has been proposed to make an investi- 
gation into the women’s garment man- 
ufacturing industry. These names have 
not as yet been made _ public. 


Bradford Top Market 
Is Still Sagging 





Users Waiting for Fresh Basis—-Pressure 
on Combs Relaxing—B. A. W. R. A. 
Sales—-Clothing Trade Better 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 

BrapForp, Enc., Feb. 21.-The Brad- 
ford market continues to sag. Since 
a week ago further reductions in fine 
tops have been made, while medium 
and coarse crossbreds are easier. The 
strongest part of the market is at the 
lowest end. Thirty-twos and 36s have 
experienced a fair demand emanating 
from the carpet trade, and consequently 


they hold their ground fairly well. 
Everything above is weaker, the big- 
gest decline being in merinos, which 


have showed the biggest rise recently. 
The position of prices today, as com- 

pared with the highest point and the 

end-of-the-year, is as follows: 


Feb. 20 Feb. 2 Dec. 31 

777 Pence—_, 
70s merino ... es $8 58 $1 
64s merino . eda ae 53 48 
GE GU écace ev cacces 45 47 42 
58s crossbred oe 37 38 35 
56s crossbred .. 28 29 27% 
50s crossbred .. 21% 22% 22 
46s carded ak om 14% 14% 14% 
40s prepared .... ove 12% 12% 12% 


Users Are Cautious 

These prices are in buyers’ favor, but 
there is really insufficient business pass- 
ing to test prices. Users are mostly well 
covered for immediate needs, both for 
tops and yarns, and consequently they 
are holding aloof until prices reach 
what they consider to be a workable 
level. A few manufacturers consider 
that 64s at 4s would enable them to do 
trade; the majority would regard a 
stable 3s. 9d. as being reasonably cheap ; 
while 3s. 6d. would be regarded as low 
under present conditions. Fine cross- 
breds are steadier than merinos. The 
dearness of merinos appears to be forc- 
ing the demand to slightly cheaper but 
still fine wools, while hosiery demand has 
left the coarse qualities of yarns and 
is moving on to the finer counts for 
summer wear. This concentrates at- 
tention on fine crossbreds. Medium 
and low crossbreds have suffered no 
inflation, and are only fractionally 
easier. They are the most stable quali- 
ties on the market. 

B. A. W. R. A. Stocks and Sales 

The British Australian Wool Realiza- 
tion Association evidently intends to is- 
sue monthly statements of stocks, and 
a statement showing the position at Jan. 
31 of this vear, compared with a year 
ago, has been issued. A summary of 
the statistics is given below, together 
with the amount sold in January, 1922: 














Stocks Sales 
7" in 
Jan. 31, Jan. 31, Jan., 
In bales 1922 1921 1922 
Australilan— 
MOFINGO ccccess 365,172 868,742 54,977 
Crossbred 735,484 $90,254 20,142 
Total .-1,100,656 1,758,996 75,119 
New Zealand— 
Merino ....... 2,569 3,296 163 
Crossbred ..... 354,872 448,584 22,488 
eee 121,283 151,791 4,814 
Scoured ...... 122,318 158,493 5,546 
WOU 65s sas 601,042 762,164 33,011 
South African— 
ROE. secndins 75,208 nil 5,342 
Grand total..... 1,776,906 2,521,160 113,472 


It will be noted from the above state- 
ment that nearly 49 per cent. of the 
salés in January consisted of Australian 
merinos. One-eighth of the total merino 
stock was sold during the month. On 
the other hand, only one-thirty-sixth of 
the Australian crossbred, and one-eigh- 
teenth of the New Zealand crossbred 


(Continued on page 54) 


BRADFORD CABLE 
Bradford, Eng., March 8 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 


—Bradford market is rather steadier. 


Most topmakers insist on 


four shillings for 64s and some are not anxious to sell at that. 


Both buyers and sellers are awaiting verdict of London sales, but 
topmakers are not prepared to speculate on further fall. Bottle 
neck situation in combing places them in strong position, since 
premiums are still being offered for early delivery of fine tops. 
Crossbreds are steady. Yarns are quiet and in buyers’ favor. 








Men’s Wear Featureless; 
Business Marking Time 


No Change in Worsted Situation, But 
Eventual Improvement Is Inevitable 
—Overcoatings Overdone? 

No noteworthy change has taken 
place in the men’s wear piece goods 
market. Business for fall is proceed- 
ing in a slow, cautious way, and the an- 
ticipated marked improvement in wor- 
steds has not put in appearance. 
Woolens generally are in better condi- 
tion than worsteds, and overcoatings 
continue the one branch of the trade 
which is satisfactory all around. Sell- 
ing agents of worsteds continue con- 
fident that decided improvement in their 
branch of the trade is inevitable; the 
country is fundamentally a worsted one, 
and no amount of emphasis on price 

considerations can change this. 

It is unfortunate that buyers should 
have seen fit to withhold from the mar- 
ket to the extent that a number of mills 
are faced with the prospect of shutting 
down, but this will react to their dis- 
advantage in the end. 

Wide Distribution Wanted 

Most sellers of fancy worsteds, in the 
face of disinclination of the clothier 
to buy at anything except ruinous prices, 
have endeavored to get distribution 
rather than volume business, and many 
have succeeded. Small lot orders have 
been placed with as many buyers as 
possible, with the idea that this will re- 
sult in a larger business than would 
otherwise be the case when the clothier 
finally decides to place real orders for 
fall. Many mills have succeeded in 
getting a sufficient number of small or- 
ders to run their mills for a little while 
to come, and this has been the primary 
consideration with most of them. This 
policy is responsible for the tendency 
to cut prices which has been apparent 
in some sections of the market. 

Here and there in the market there 
are sellers who report the product of 
small fancy worsted mills sold up about 
as far as they can go; that is, far 
enough to take care of all the yarn or 
wool they own at relatively cheap prices. 
Goods priced on the basis of raw ma- 
terial bought today would have to be 
marked up 30 and 40c. a yard from 
present prices, and as the clothier will 
certainly not pay this advance in his 
present frame of mind there is little to 
do but sit and wait for the situation to 
clear itself. Staple worsteds show no 
signs of life. 

Woolen Suitings Spotty 

On the basis of price alone, woolen 
suitings have done fairly well, consid- 
ering the market as a whole. 
cassimeres have been 
though this 
means general. 


Lines of 
withdrawn from 
condition is by no 
In truth, the situation 
is spotty, with a number of cassimere 
lines acknowledged to be in not nearly 
as favorable position as they might be. 


sale, 


There is ample reason for believing, 
however, that all woolens which are 


properly made and priced will have a 


satisfactory fall season. 
Overcoatings Discussed 
The overcoating business has slowed 
up somewhat, a large percentage of 
buyers’ requirements in this field having 
been taken care of. It is generally 
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DOBBINS 


SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 





J. P. STEVENS & CO. 


Commission (MPerchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 






RICHARDSON BROTHERS 
8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 
TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 

“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 














SPUR-CAP SHELLS 


Made to meet the demand for a dependable shell at a 
reasonable price. 

Ends reinforced with steel caps, held in place by spurs. 

No Nails—No Screws 

“The Best” by 


Ww herev er used 


Pronounced master mechanics, 


Manufactured by 
GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Greenwich, R. 1. 





Pat. Applied for 





W.H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


New York 


225 Fourth Avenue 











EDWARD JEFFERSON 
WORSTED MACHINERY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Wool Goods Markets—Contd. 


agreed that a most satisfactory volume 
has been done, particularly on tweeds 
and fancy backs. It is the interesting 
opinion of some students of the market 
that overcoatings have been overdone, 
and that fall overcoat business will not 
be large enough to the 
goods bought. ob- 
servers can see rocks ahead for over- 
coatings, although none are so rash as 
to predict when trouble in this direction 
may be expected. 


care of 
Some 


1 
take 


piece close 





Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
More 


than usual interest was ex- 
hibited in the annual report of the 
American Woolen Co. for 1921, made 


public on Monday. It is considered 
remarkable that profits of $9,192,621 
were earned last. year, in comparison 


with $6,855,259 earned in 1920, particu- 
larly in view of the losses sustained by 
other corporations whose _ statements 
were recently published. The earnings, 
after for depreciation, etc., 
amount to 15.02 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred and 8.02 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock, which compares with 11.56 
r cent. earned on the preferred and 
4.57 per cent. on the common in 1920 

The from President Will- 
iam M. Wood's annual report to stock- 
holders of the American is particularly 
interesting: “Your management has an- 
ticipated wool requirements by making 
provisions for advance supplies. From 
both the physical and financial aspects 
your company is in a splendid position 
to avail itself of whatever advantages 
the new year may offer.” 


allowing 


following 


Report from Rennselaer, N. Y., states 
that F. C. Huyck & Sons are having a 
public sale at the salesrooms of the 
company of Kenwood tweeds for men 
and women 

Slightly 


improved business 


was re- 
ported early in the week in sections 
of the market. 


As a whole, the trade seems to have 
settled back with an air of resignation 
to await the inevitable spurt in buying. 
It is apparent that decided improvement 
cannot be forced by the seller, and must 
await the gradual development of 
mand 
There the market who 
not feel that it is a calamity for the 
clothier’s buying to be delayed nearer 


de- 


are those in 


do 


the time of actual cutting of his 
ds 
Bradford Market 
(Continued from page 53) 
stock was sold. Taking merinos and 
fine crossbreds together for Australian 


and New Zealand wools, the stocks at 
Dec. 31 were 891,433 bales, and of other 
918,395 bales; 
but the sales during January have been 
68,934 bales « 


Australasian crossbreds 


merinos and fine cross- 


reds, and only 39,196 hales of other 
crossbreds In proportion to stocks, 
however, low crossbreds have sold bet- 


( ss} reds 


ter than other 


Wholesale Clothiers Better Employed 


During the last 10 days wholesale 
clothiers have increased their hours of 
working, and most of them are now 
running five days a week. This points 


to a move in ready-made 


which has heen 


time 


lothing, 
long 


other shops have been reduced 


tant reason for the improvement. 


working-class 
stagnant for a 
Prices in the multiple and 
sub- 
stantially, and this may be one impor- 
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“Maniplex” Sewing Machines 


For Multiple Stitching 
Bullt for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required. With 
either form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, sew- 
ing material from 1-16 inch thick, up 
to 1 inch thick, and up to 120 inch wide. 
Furnished with any desired number of 
needles, spacing to suit requirements. | 
We also build Paper Slitting Machines || 
and design special machinery. 

| 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 


Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 
TALBOT MILLS 















frade Mark 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
Broadcloths 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK — BOSTON 


Dunn Worsted Mills 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Fancy Worsteds 


Velours 





Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 
Selling Agents 


New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. 


— 


INVESTM@ENT VALUE ] 


|Cabinets, Pressed | 
| Steel Bench Legs, etc. 


Ask for Catalogue C 
David Lupton’s Sons Co. | 


Trenton and Allegheny Aves. 
Philadelphia 
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BOX 
SHOOKS 


o 


Superior Quality 








j 
) “Crating material and 
lumber of all kinds. If 
you wish satisfactory 
service, prompt atten- 
. tion and best material 
of its kind, send speci- 
fications and let us quote 
8 
C. M. Wall @ Son 
= Sales Office 
: Lexington - - N.C. 
, 
Plants at 
; Southmont, N.C. Thomasville, N. C. 


Durham, N. C. 


“The Puttyless Skylight” 
Installation 





A series featuring the advantages 
of the “ Anti-Pluvius” Skylight. 


“Anti-Pluvius” Puttyless Sky- 
lights are readily erected by un- 
| skilled labor. The parts are 
accurately cut and fitted at the 
factory and can be assembled in 
=| only one way—the right way. 
This simplicity also facilitates 
their maintenance. Cleaning, 
paintings, etc., are accomplished 
safely and at low cost. 


The G. Drouve Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





| BIRD'S-EYE VIEW" 
TIST 


|) Sy4esr 
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Hoping for Better 
Trade at Dewsbury 





Better Demand for Wool Substitutes from 
Continent—In Cloths Velours Are 
Still Sought 

Dewsbury, Enc., Feb. 9 (From Our 
Regular Correspondent).—Since the ad- 
vent of the new year there has been a 
decidedly better feeling in this particu- 
lar textile market, and more confidence 
has been manifest. Demand for cer- 
tain lines of the local staple trade are 
in evidence. One firm has resumed 
night work after an interval of many 
months and at a few other factories 
part time workers are more fully oc- 
cupied. Merchants are in a better mood 
for placing orders for certain lines, 
though they are adopting a_hand-to- 
mouth policy and carefully considering 
the general outlook before committing 
themselves far ahead. Orders given 
out are at cut prices and competition 
today is said to be far keener than in 
pre-war days. Bulk orders are not be- 
ing placed, but repeats come with some 
freedom. 


At the moment the chief call is for 
the class of material that saved the 
trade generally throughout the slump 
of last year, velour cloths, for women’s 
wear, both all wool and cotton warps. 
These seem to have taken the place of 
fine so-called French flannels, and are 
made in a variety of shades, soft han- 
dling and with a good face. In order 
to stand the heavy finishing process they 
have to be made from good materials, 
chiefly noils and wool waste, although 
at the moment they are being imitated 
in a line made from wool substitutes 
somewhat light in weight. Most of 
these lines have been taken by the home 
trade and have replaced the heavy 
bright cloths of two seasons ago. Owing 
to their good appearance they are likely 
to have another season’s run. In addi- 
tion to this particular line there is be- 
ing put on the market a double-faced 
cloth, which makes up into a garment 
that requires no lining and made in 
bright and light shades of color, an at~ 
tractive article at a reasonable price. 


Heavy Goods Are Slack 


What this market needs is demand 
for heavy goods, tweeds, cheviots and 
plain cloth for men’s wear. Owing to 
the set back last year, large stocks have 
had to be liquidated at ruinous prices, 
but they have not been replaced, and 
now manufacturers are looking for- 
ward to a call for this standard line 
which is a specialty of this district. On 
the other hand mills that produce an 
all wool serge and cheviot have a few 
orders on hand and their goods com- 
pete with the lower grade article, for 
today it is possible to buy a blue serge 
suit or an all wool overcoat at the same 
price as one paid a year ago for a 
shoddy article, and there is a general 
movement toward cheaper clothing all 
round, and more competition among ré¢ 
tail clothiers who are endeavoring t 
tempt buyers to invest in a suit of clothes 
at the cost of under a five pound note, 
made from pure wool. The liquidation 
of old accounts is still in process and 
it is important that manufacturers 
should continue to give assistance to 
their old customers, the merchants, who 
have been so badly hit. Today these 
merchants can make a living on the 
basis of today’s prices, but so many 
mills have their own difficulties that 
they have to work with care, and if 
many old firms are to regain their old 

(Continued on page 88) 











You can give your product the 
benefit of “quantity production” as affects 


costs, by stimulating quantity production 
from the individual worker. 











Get a capacity output from each operative —and 
your costs will go down whether your mill reaches 
capacity output or not. 


Neder 
COUNTERS 


assure close-to-capacity performance from every operative 
whose work they record, because they indicate the capacity of 
men and machines and any delinquencies due to either. 



























The Set-Back Yardage 


Counter at left measures 


A 
the yardage of output of 

A finishing and other ma- 

4 chinery, where makeshift 
lA ‘ devices or expensive measur- 


Wx Soro . ing instruments have been 

ENE OEE PL Pr used. The straight - face 
| friction wheel 15 yard in 
circumference is geared so 
it measures in unils of one 
yard. The counter reads 
in plain figures, and can 
be set back to zero from any 
figure by turning knob 
once round. 

























The specially designed counter for, looms is’ shown in the Veeder tex- 
tile counter booklet—besides Hank Counters, Braider Counters, 
Lineal Measuring Counters and others. | Copy free to mill men. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., tiaint, Com: 
Fuller Blocks and Rock Maple Cogs 


Made on special machinery to exact sizes 









Thompson Mfg. Co., Lancaster, N. H. 
I. FOULDS & SON, Inc. 


HUDSON, MASS. 


Textile Leather Manufacturers 


Comb & Gill Box Aprons Picker Leather Roiler Covers Chrome Waterproof Beltin 
Tannery: Keighley, Eng. Office and Factory: Hudson, Mass. 
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NEW MODEL H-H 


Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 





Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 
Automatic transfer from nbbed stitch to plain. 
Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 


Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by 


hand. 
Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 


Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty 
needles, producing a French welt without drawing 
thread or cutting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 


Machine is fitted with five yam fingers. 

Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 
Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 

Needles without rivets or latches. 

Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 


Production about twelve stockings per hour on 3%4"-220 
needles. 


One operator can take care of the same number of machines 


as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway NEW YORK 

















KNIT GOODS MARKETS | 


Hosiery Market Again in 
State of Uncertainty 


Low-End Market Again Unsettled by Ex 
tremely Low Prices—Cancellations 
on Heathers Are Reported 

The hosiery market presents anything 
but an optimistic front. Low-end goods 
are not selling despite the lower prices 
named last week. Silks continue in the 
same state of inactivity that has charac- 
terized this class of hosiery for the last 
few months. A number of selling 
agents have expressed the fear that 
orders for heathers to a certain extent 
will be subject to cancellation when 
conditions give a clearer outlook. 


The low-end branch of the market 
has been unsettled again by the naming 
extremely low prices by a large con- 


The average selling agent de- 


ern 

lares he will not, for the simple reason 
that he cannot, attempt to compete with 
these prices. But the fact remains that, 
rrespective of price, the demand for 
low-end cotton goods is almost entirely 
lacking. 

Jobbers Have Heathers 
Heathers are not by any means in the 
iss of low-end goods from the price 

| tandpoint, and as a result men who 
e purchasing a large volume of this 
iss of hosiery are investing a con- 
lerable sum of money. Jobbers who 
have loaded up on the heathers, in a 
mber of instances find they are in no 
sition to purchase mercerized, cotton 
r pure silk lines. This may to a cer- 
iin extent account for the lack of satis- 
ictory purchasing on the general lines. 
\s a matter of fact a number of selling 
vents have expressed the fear, at 
rious times, that jobbers were a 
fle too optimistic in placing initial 
ders for next fall. This has culmi- 
ited in several cancellations, which 
llers believe to be an indication of the 
ture tendencies of the buyers in re- 
ird to the heather. 
It is well known that many jobbing 
uses are operating in an extremely 
iutious manner due to a lack of fluid 
pital. The amounts of money the ma- 
ity of jobbers have tied up in 
athers, certainly is not making for ex- 
nsive operations on other lines. Asa 
itter of fact several jobbers have de- 
red the main reason they are not 
rchasing lisle, mercerized, cotton and 
hosiery is due to the fact that the 
rchandise manager is holding them 
wn to a minimum. 
Sellers Warn Mills 
Coincident with the extreme dullness 
the majority of hosiery lines, comes 
report that jobbers are looking 
und for the least excuse to cancel or 
t down shipments of heathers. A 
mber of factors enter into this de- 
ypment. When manufacturers first 
rted to sell for next fall, prices were 
1 rather high level. It was felt that 
— 


smuch as heathers were something 
a novelty, 
ild be obtained. 


a wider margin of profit 
Sellers booked a 
nsiderable amount of business on 
se levels. But when other manufac- 
ers began coming out with heathers 
sell at a price, the jobber began to 

confidence in his initial commit- 
nts. Price looms up at the present 





time as the real thing as far as buyers 
are concerned. Far-sighted sellers are 
urging mills to make every effort to 
keep shipments up to date, in order that 
the jobber will not be furnished with 
the proverbial “late-shipment” com- 
plaint. 





Hosiery Trade Notes 
“We have received several requests 
for cancellations on heathers during the 
last two weeks,” said a prominent 
seller, “ but we are prepared to make a 


stand on this point of cancellations.” 
When buyers begin to look around 
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Illustration of Cumulative Effect Upon Interdependent 
Textile Equipment of Idleness in Primary Operation. 


Machinery Breakdowns 


Interesting Bulletin to National Assn. of 
Hosiery and Underwear Mfrs. 

The following special bulletin, in- 
cluding chart, has been sent to members 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers by John 
Nash McCullaugh, Consulting Indus- 
trial Manager: 

“Throughout all textile operations, 
there are almost countless little ineffi- 
ciencies, some of which I am noting 
herein below as the result of actual ob- 
servation. I have not charted them, 











Two Broken and Neglected Spools in This Case Reduced 
Output of Entire Series 42 Per Cent. 


for reasons to cancel fall goods this 
early in the season it is apparent that 
they are of the opinion they bought too 
freely at the outset. 

A certain seller in displaying a silk 
and wool half hose declared he was 
selling the same for $7.75, but one of his 
competitors recently had brought out a 
similar stocking to sell at $7.25. As a 
result the first seller is expecting a 
number of cancellations on _ orders 
booked at $7.75 

After reducing his low-end cotton 
lines about 5c. a dozen a certain selling 
agent reports he still is above the mar- 
ket. But due to production costs of his 
mills, he is unable to name lower prices. 

“We can make low-end cotton goods 

low-priced as any mill in the coun- 
try, but are unable to compete with cer- 
tain prices named within the last two 
weeks,” said a southern manufacturer. 

Over half of the selling agents in the 
trade are of the opinion that it would 
be advisable for manufacturers to adopt 
an ultra-conservative policy in regard to 
heather goods. 


for they may not appear to you to be 
worthy of presentation. You know my 
feeling in the matter. With the whole 


industry saturated with such inefficien- 
cies, it scarcely seems worth while 
drawing fire on a few specific little 
points. Here, however, are some: 


“A—_We noted that an entire side of 
a roving frame was idle for one hour 
and twenty minutes because the belt 
to two spindles had broken. Instead 
of running the twenty-eight other spin- 
dles, the operative closed down the en- 
tire side and allowed it to remain idle 
until the repairs were made. 

“B—We selected a woolen yarn re 
doubling frame at random and made a 
careful time study of the activity for a 
period of thirty-five minutes. As there 
were fifty spindles on this frame, the 
total possible spindle minutes were 1,750 
The idle spindle minutes during the 
period of observation amounted to 865, 
so that the efficiency of this frame was 
but 51.6 per cent. The losses in this 
case were due to the following causes: 


(Continued on page 59) 


Narrow Buying 
Dominates Underwear 


Buyers Not Disposed to Operate for 
Future Needs Until Retailer Has 
Given Indication of Buying 
Orders for fall underwear are coming 
to hand with fair frequency. But as 
has been the case for some time the or- 
ders are small, and it is a rare instance 
where a selling agent reports the receipt 
of a volume order. Buyers are inclined 
to confine their commitments to actual 
needs. Little speculation as to the fu- 
ture is to be found in jobbing circles. 
Low-end lightweights continue in favor, 
but mills making this class of goods as 
a rule are well sold up and there seems 
to be comparatively no chance for the 
jobber to secure immediate deliveries on 


these goods 
Wider Demand Needed 
It is hoped that the demand will 
spread to include the better make of 
lightweights. Sellers handling these 
latter lines are in need of business in 
order to round out a fair season's 


production. It is the opinion of many 
men in the trade that the retailer will 
do an active business this spring and 
summer on lightweight underwear. 
These sellers base their contentions on 
the ground that a number of consumers 


have worn lightweight underwear 
throughout the winter, and as a result 
will be more active buyers when the 


warmer weather arrives. 
With mills featuring low-end goods 


well sold up, there seems to be a 
chance for the sellers carrying the bet- 
termade garments to step in and hook 


the overflow, if there is any. But it is 
equally probable that if the demand 
from the jobbers should become brisk 
later on, the call will first be centered 

the cheaper make of lightweights 

Wool Lines Fair 

\ctivity on wool lines is described as 
fair. Orders are coming to hand, but up 
to date the greater part of the demand 
has been for mere filling in and lining 
Outside of the initial or- 
ders, when buyers showed a willingness 
to operate in 
have been of 


up purposes. 


way, orders 
narrow proportions. It 
is hoped that when jobbers begin to find 


a satisfactory 


goods moving from their stocks, they 
will be more inclined to place larger or- 
ders. But practically every alles in the 
trade is agreed that no volume business 
will develop until the jobber has been 
fully convinced that his customers are 
going to buy in an active way. No 
jobber is in position to adopt a specula- 
tive policy at the present time, and 
sellers realizing this are urging mills 
to adopt an equally conservative policy. 

To a certain extent this warning is 
unnecessary. Manufacturers are well 
aware of the evils coming from an 
over-production and are keeping their 
machines at work on real orders only. 





‘ar Trade Notes 


majority of 


Underw 
The 


clare, 


selling agents de- 
being held in check 
by their merchandise managers. It is 
said that certain of the larger jobbers’ 
stocks are not up to standard. 

A certain jobber reports that although 


(57) 


buyers are 
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The Wildman 
Spring Needle 
Knitter 


Of course, it takes time 
and effort to get your work- 
ing force in the habit of turn- 
ing out finer and smoother 
hosiery. The time and effort 
is far less when you are 
equipped with Wildman 
Spring Needle Knitters. 


How do we know? Ex- 
perience of users tells us so. 


Wildman Knitters are 
sold only in the United 
States. 


On request we will send the ‘‘Wildman 
Spring Needle Knitter Machine Instruction 
Book” giving detailed information and 
description of every important part_of the 
machine. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


he is not in favor of low-end merchan- 
dise, he is being forced to carry this 
class of underwear in order to satisfy 
his customers. 

The American Glove Auction Sales 
Corporation, with main offices in 
Gloversville, N. Y., has filed a certi- 
ficate of voluntary dissolution with the 
Secretary of State at Albany. The 
concern recently held an auction at 
New York under the supervision of 
Wilmerding, Morris & Mitchell at 470- 
472 Broome street, at which a large 
surplus of fabric and leather gloves 
held by Fulton county manufacturers 
were disposed of. 

Comparatively small volume business 
on ladies underwear is being transacted. 
Sellers are of the opinion that buyers 
are waiting until they have moved a 
certain per cent. of their goods, be- 
fore re-ordering. 

The firmness of prices is one bright 
spot in the market. Not long ago 
sellers were confronted with a price- 
cutting campaign, but from all indica- 
tions the bottom seems to have been 
reached. 

So keen are certain factors for price 
that they are buying seconds from a 
number of mills making quality mer- 
handise. 


Fall Sweaters Quiet 





Bathing Suits Selling Well, with Jobbers 
Reporting Volume Business 

The sweater market is inactive. 
Buyers have placed a fair amount of 
their fall requirements and it seems as 
though further activity along this line 
lepends on the retailers’ purchases. 
Sellers, however, are entirely satisfied 
with the business booked to date and 
are of the opinion that trading will be 
resumed in an active way when jobbers 
come back to the market to reorder. 

A number of concerns report an 
active demand for bathing suits. Due 
to the increased popularity of this beach 
sport, and the vogue of the fair sex 
tor the California style bathing suit. 
this branch of knitted outerwear has 
been greatly stimulated. Jobbers have 
done a volume of business on this class 
f goods during the last few months. 


Manchester Market 
(Continued from page 41) 


he figures look big compared with a 
ar age, but against December there 
no seal improvement. Exports of 
loth are only about 50 per cent. of the 
lume in pre-war days. Although dif- 
ulties are still being encountered the 
nancial position seems to be slightly 
etter. The raw cotton situation is 
ire interesting, but certain people are 
eptical as to the recent advance be- 
ng maintained. It may be mentioned 
iat so far this season cotton exports 
om the United States to Great Britain 
only 907,585 bales and even Ger- 
iny has taken 757,914 bales, and 
pan 568,727 bales. The requirements 
Lancashire users therefore are not 
vital factor in affecting raw cotton 
Yarns Firmer 

In sympathy with the hardening 
vement in raw cotton rates spinners 

' yarn have been firmer in quotation. 
quiry has been on broader lines but 
mparatively few buyeers have been 
repared to place orders, of weight. In 
small lots however the turnover shows 
improvement. In the American sec- 

n coarse counts continue to be 
ivored and many producers are ob- 


taining prices which do not show a 
loss. Supplies in medium and fine 
counts are still plentiful, and it is dif- 
ficult to improve the basis of values. 
There is some talk of another attempt 
being made to get short time on an or- 
ganized scale, but concerted action is 
unlikely. The stronger feeling in the 
raw material markets has stimulated de- 
mand in export yarns. For India some 
encouraging orders have been booked 
for Calcutta and 2-42s have been in re- 
quest for China. 
Increased Cloth Demand 

The cloth market this week has been 
busier. Much of the inquiry has been 
unworkable, but despite difficulties in 
arranging terms of fresh contracts, the 
turnover in certain quarters has been 
healthier. The activity has been led 
by China and although most of the buy- 
ing has been in bleaching descriptions, 
some fair sales have been arranged in 
gray shirtings, sheetings and fancies, 
such as dyed goods. Exporters have 
been more disposed to purchase freely 
for the auctions in Shanghai. The 
minor outlets of the Far East such as 
Singapore and the Straits Settlements 
have given moderate support chiefly in 
white goods. Although more inquiry 
has been about for India, trade has 
been disappointing. Buying has been 
confined to sorting up lots in shirtings 
and lighter fabric and no weight of 
business has been done. Varied reports 
have been given out as to the demand 
for the Near East and some advices 
from Constantinople have caused un- 
easiness. Gray goods have not been 
altogether idle for Egypt. Printing and 
finishing styles have. attracted some at- 
tention for South America. <A _ few 
more lines have been booked in home 
trade cloths. 


Machinery Breakdowns 
(Continued from page 57) 
“First, the operative started to sweep 

up the floor during the set-up. 

“Second, the operative unwound a 
bad start instead of changing spools. 

“Third, waited for stock. 

“Fourth, one spindle was idle the 
entire time because a peg in the rack 
was out. 

“C—It was observed in one of the 
gill boxes that the time for a machine 
to weigh off one can automatically was 
four minutes and twenty-five seconds, 
it requiring thirty seconds to change 
the can. At the time of the observa- 
tion, it was noted that the machine was 
usually idle from six to seven minutes 
between each operation, either because 
the operative was away talking to other 
girls, or because there were no empty 
cans nearby. Despite the shortage of 
empty cans, it was noticed that in the 
same reom there were twelve cans 
which were filled with waste instead of 
fulfilling their ordinary function. 

“D—Taking one spinning room as a 
whole, a count of the idle and running 
frames showed that of twenty-seven 
frames, nine were running, six were 
down for lack of stock and twelve were 
idle for other reasons. Of the nine 
active frames, thirty-seven spindles 
were down on one, eleven on another, 
twenty-three on a _ third frame, and 
eleven on still another, there being six- 
ty-three spindles on each frame. All of 
this occurred in a plant far behind in 
its orders. 

JoHn Nasu McCutraucny, 
Consulting Industrial Manager, 
National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers. 
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BRINTON BODY 
MACHINES 


Plain or Automatic 
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Built in all sizes up to 24 
inches. In all cuts up to 
14 needles per inch. 


You owe it to yourself to 
investigate this machine. 


Samples, prices and par- 
ticulars on request. 


Foreign Agents 


ETE 















== 


Great Britain and 
the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, J. H. Butler & Co., Sydney— 
England. Melbourne. 


Australia 


South America 
Los Fabricantes Unidos, 964 Belgrano, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic ; Santiago, Scotto. 


Galeria Guemes, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, 


China and Japan 


Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China, 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


NI 


Pennsylvania 
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HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS : 


The New Model Banner 
Split Foot now ready for 
delivery. 


The machine that knits 
the fabric of perfection. 


Our special circular will 


‘Banner’ be mailed upon request. ‘Banner’ 
New Model New Model 
Split~Foot Y Yj 


Main Office and Factory; PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office and Showrooms: Rooms 912, 913 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. J 


—_ ae 
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Business News 





To Handle Textile Supplies 

The Adelphia Textile Supply Corp. 
has. opened offices at the Sixth street, 
corner of Eighth and Locust streets, 
Philadelphia, where it will deal in all 
lines of textile supplies and machinery, 
both domestic and imported, for the knit- 
ting and textile trades, worsted, woolen 
and silk yarns. Joseph H. Shinn, who 
has been identified with the trade in 
this territory for many years, has be- 
come associated with the new company 
as treasurer and manager. The com- 
pany is the exclusive representative for 
the Beka sewing machines; Biernatski 
fancy sweater machines; Walter & Co., 
links and links machines; Stoll links 
and links machines, and the Brauer 
winding machines; they also handle the 
new lines of German knitting needles, 
made by Berger & Co., Chemnitz, Ger- 
many. The company also represents in 
the Philadelphia territory, Growfreed, 


Inc., New York. 


Republic Motor Truck Changes 
At a directors’ meeting of the Re- 
public Motor Truck Co., Inc., held in 
New York City, Feb. 24, the resigna- 
tion of and directors were 
tendered following the passage of con- 


officers 


trol of the company from eastern to 
western interests. John N. Willys has 
been succeeded as president by Col. 
Frank E. Smith. O. W. Hayes, H. D. 
Minich and Charles G. Rhodes were 
elected directors to succeed Messrs. 


Willys, Chrysler and Kepperley. Messrs. 
Hayes and Minich were elected vice 
presidents and Mr. Rhodes, secretary. 
The resignation of H. I. ‘Shepherd as 
treasurer was accepted, but he remains 
as director until his successor is ap- 
pointed. Colonel Smith, the new presi- 
dent, became vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company in No- 
vember, 1920. The majority of the 
Board of Directors will hereafter be 


n Alma, Mich. 





New Whitin 
Building 
The Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., plan to go ahead this 
spring with the erection of an addition 
their plant, which has been under 
nsideration about two years. It will 
e of reinforced concrete construction, 


Machine Works 


three and four stories high, approxi- 
mately 300 feet by 95. Most of the 
aterial has already been purchased. 
In addition, the works will build a 


mbination fire station and garage ad- 
joining, and also a combination recrea- 
tion and gymnasium building as a mem- 
orial to the late George Marston Whitin, 
former president of the works. 





New Engineering Firm Established 
in New Bedford 

A new mill engineering and architec- 
tural firm has been established in New 


Bedford, Mass., under the name of 
Chase, Pierce and Chase, with offices 
n the Zeitz building on Union street. 
The firm is composed of Nathaniel S. 


Chase, who conducts a mill engineering 
fice in Fall River, Mass., his brother 
Albert MM. Chase, who has been asso- 
ciated with the business for the last 15 
vears, and Stephen D. Pierce, who is 
the New Bedford distributor of the 
Dodge Brothers line of automobiles, 
who will take an active part in the af- 
fairs of the new concern. 


TEXTILE 


New Sales Manager for Kenloc 
Mfg. Co. 

F. G. Valpey, several years with the 
Frank Mossberg Co. of Attleboro, 
Mass., has resigned from this concern as 
sales manager of the reel and beam de- 
partment and is now connected in a 
similar capacity with the Kenloc Manu- 
facturing Co., Providence, R. I., manu- 
facturers of roll covering equipment 
and special machinery. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Changes 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
dusky, O., announces the following 
changes in its executive personnel: Sid- 
ney Frohman, chairman of the board; 
Frederick Emmons, president; J. W. 
Harbrecht, vice-president; O. F. Rin 
derle, treasurer; C. N. Kiefer, secre- 
tary; W. F. Pfeiffer, assistant secretary ; 
and R. K. Ramsey, general counsel. 


San- 





Joseph Brandwood Now Located at 
Andover, Mass. 

The agency of the Brandwood beam 
dyeing machines is now in charge of 
Joseph Brandwood, Shawsheen Manor, 


Inc., Shawsheen Village, Andover, 
Mass,. owing to the resignation of Fred- 
erick H. White. John Brandwood, the 
father of Joseph Brandwood is now 


in England. 


Research on Belting 


(Continued from page 37) 


one of the very fertile fields for further 
work. 

So far I have not mentioned the often 
spoken of factor of tensile strength, 
though it is apt to be one of the main 
things alluded to in leather belting 
specifications. I have not mentioned it 
because the factor of safety in a good 
leather belt is high, often 5 to 1 to 
10 to 1, and it is a very rare thing to 
hear of a belt tearing because of the 
load applied to it unless some accident 
has occurred. 


Question of Speed 

Another important factor in the ca- 
pacity of a given belt to transmit power 
is speed, and while considerable work 
has been done on this subject, there is 
still a good deal to learn. It has been 
only a vears since a prominent 
leather belting manufacturer stated that 
he considered it good practice to run 
leather belts for woodworking machin- 
ery at speeds in the neighborhood of 
9,000 ft. per minute. Other makers dis- 
agree with him. 

Dr. E. D. Wilson, in presenting data 
on the subject published in 1919 (and 
on which the tables published by the 
Exchange are based), has shown that at 
this speed a double belt will transmit 
practically no power and a single very 
little indeed. There is no available 
machinery for actually making such 
tests at these high speeds, and general 
experience in which little scientific data 
is available seem to indicate that the 
greatest efficiency is obtained at speeds 


of 4,000 to 5,000 ft. per minute 


few 


So far as I am aware, none of the 
data submitted take into consideration 
the effect of grease, and of the varying 


coefficient of friction at the high speed 
of slip which would be obtained at any 
such speed as 9,000 ft. per minute. We 
do know, of course, that the centrifugal 
force increases very fast on higher 
speeds, tending to throw the belts away 
from the pulleys, and it is likely that in 
scientific work on this subject, when it 
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NYE & TREDICK 
Rib Knitting Machines 


Dependable and durable, the re- 
sult of superb workmanship. In 
use for nearly half a_ century, 
knitting circular ribbed fabrics of 
all descriptions. 





Trump Bros. Machine Co. - Wilmington, Del. 


CABLE ADDRESS—TRUMPBRO—WILMINGTON 


MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FINISHING 
FOR 
ALL KINDS 





Knitted and Woven Fabrics 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co. 
U. S. A, 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., 











——— 








Sweater and Toque 
_Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE - - Ne ¥- 
BECKERT 


Established 1846 
NEEDLES contivenrar 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CoO. 
149 Greenwich St. New York 


stripe 








(Annex of 120 Liberty St.) 











WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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“PARAMOUNT METHOD” FABRIC HOLDER 


| “PARAMOUNT ) I 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is one of the greatest Patented Sept. 17, 1918 
developments in the art of finishing hosiery. It prevents 
the goods from creeping up during the drying process and 
the following advantages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of length. Less work for pairers. 
No disfigurement of goods. Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and METHOD of FINISHING 
have been developed to meet every requirement of correct *4SAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 





finishing. Patented Nov. 4, 1919 


| With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are assured of an increased selling value in your mer- 
‘oe chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and 
floor space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If interested, our representative will 
call DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the 
improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. 
You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 
HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 
PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 





PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
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) | 
Water Tube Boilers | 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers ; 
BRANCHES 
Boston, 49 Federal Street : . > 
pan ADELPHIA, North American Building Designed to withstand severe line-shaft service. Flanged to protect 
ET ORCROR. Puseners Denes Sank See the workmen from being caught on the nuts or bolt heads. Machined 
Cmcaco, M meartte Delidiag 13 all over to template, making them interchangeable and therefore easily 
Derroir, Ford Building | | = duplicated. : > a 
Aesauren, Gisetier Wel ° | 3 INTERCHANGEABILITY 
ree ; Ay ‘ ~ ‘ Stone Avenue 5 
New O \ Baronne Street is a feature that has made 
Ho EXA Southern Pacific B line |= 
Denvea. ss Sevencenth Stee i } WesD une 
SAN FRANCE mn Building 4 THE SONS CO, 
Si 1.. ( 3 of POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY the standard in so 
SA "Ponto Reval Rank Building 3 many of the country’s largest plants. Send for our catalog 
Hi H. T., Castle & Cooke Building 3 
= 9 
| T. B. WOOD’S SONS CoO. 
aii ae | 3 CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


LIMITED 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise 
construction and com- 
pletely equip mills for 
any textile process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Montreal Office: 
ROOM 400 
McGill Bldg. 


TRADE MARK 


FOXBORO 


re ite eren 
r Toei: 
for Bulletin AT 


THE FOXBORO CO.,, INC. 


| PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING 












BOARDS 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 








L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufactarers of si! kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, SinkKers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICH, N. J. 


Established 1374 
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is done thoroughly, will, as is so often 
the case, bear out practical shop ex- 
perience, at least in large measure, and 
recommend the limitation of speed to 
a more reasonable figure. 


Effect of Humidity 

Some years ago the subject of hu- 
midity and its effect upon leather belts 
was investigated, but whether or not due 
consideration was given to the varia- 
tion in the modern methods of currying 
from the old hand stuffing, and whether 
the tests were made on a large number 
of belts, or only on a few of one make, 
I am not aware. It does seem, however, 
pretty clear that the presence of large 
amounts of humidity lowers the effec- 
tiveness of a leather belt, but it is also 
likely that proper treatment will do 
something to lessen this tendency. 

During the past few years the use of 
compressors and machines with a wide 
variation in loads has rather increased, 
and motor driven compressors with a 
binder pulley or tightener have become 
much more common. This type of drive 
has received comparatively little care- 
ful investigation, though it has been 
known to work quite well with proper 
installation and sufficient belt capacity. 
It does, however, seem quite clear that 
it is necessary to have more belt for a 
load of this kind based upon the power 
required from the motor than for an 
ordinary steady pull; some say twice as 
much is needed, but I believe this is still 
another subject requiring careful test 
under well controlled conditions 

Closely allied with this is the question 
of arc of contact, the effect of increas- 
ing or decreasing this in the load which 
a belt will carry, and also the most ef- 
fective way to arrange drives where 
there is a small driver and a large 
driver or vice versa. 


Center Distance 

The subject of center distance was in- 
vestigated somewhat during this past 
year at Purdue University, but time 
prevented final or the most thorough 
kind of test. The millwright has 
known for a long time that increasing 
the center distance was a great help, and 
that with a well designed drive, the po- 
sition of the catenary formed by the 
slack side on top was a great help in 
steadying the belt, particularly on slop- 
ing drives where 


belts were running at 

angles with the floor 
The comparative virtue of drives in 
which the tight side is on top or on the 


bottom is a subject of course whi h ties 


up closely with ti at of arc of contact 
and center distance 

Pliability is another factor of no 
small importance in drives of this char- 


acter, and though as vet the scientific 
investigation of the problem is. still 
ahead of us, the best practice is tend- 
ing away from the heavy, stiff, hard 
belt toward the lighter and more pliable 
one. 


From the above IT w 


one to think that little work has been 


ould not ask any 


done, for really much has been, but 
there is still a good distance of road to 
travel. 


In conclusion, I wish to 


every manufacturer to consistently and 
diligently support the idea of research, 
for I believe that the hope of American 
industry is in this line, and that many 
of the wastes which are charged a : 
industry in all lines will within the next 
few dec ae s be largely eliminated 


through the diligent and painstaking 
care of highly trained scientists and 
vestigators who leave no stone unturned 
to try to get to the bottom of the prol 
lems which affect their subjects. 


















Paraffining Your Sewing Threads 
Increases the tensile strength. 
Thread 


*smooth finish 


becomes soft and 
and high lustre. 
Winds a firm cone and spool. 


pliable with a 


Lubricates needle and prevents it from burn- 
ing. TRY ONE. 
Sample sent on request 


KNIT-EASY PARAFFIN ATTACHMENT CO. 


25 S. FRONT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


‘Braios, Engines, TUBING 





MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
Logan Siation, \ Philadelphae. 


Post Office WAS 














TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


+~wer **LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
ca HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 


| siz Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING  rritedeiphis, re. 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES 


Patent bottom rolls for mules, twisters and spinning frames. 
Collars and steps and spindles for all makes of mules. 

Rings for twisters and spinning frames. 

Patent faller tension for all makes of mules. 

Tin cylinders for mules, twisters and spinning frames. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished on mill wrighting. 
Professionals in dismantling and erecting Textile machinery. 


GEORGE J. DOYLE 
66 Drexel Avenue Lansdowne, Pa. 


Phone—Bell Lansdowne 143-W 











TOLHURST SELF-BALANCING 
EXTRACTORS 


Engine and Motor Driven 


Belt 
, SIZES FROM 12” TO 72’ 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 111 Broadway, New York City 


Western Rep.—John S. Gage, 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Southern Rep.—Fred. H. White, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

San Francisco Rep.—B. M. Pilhashy, Merchants’ Exchange Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Canadian Rep.— W. J. Westaway Co., Main and McNab Streets, 


Hamilton, Ont.; 400 McGill Building, Montreal. 
GRAVITY and 


PRESSURE F I i. a ER S 


Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. 
Member Associated Manufacturers of Water Purifying Equipment 
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For the Wide-Awake Manufacturer 


The wide-awake manufacturer realizes he must produce full-fashioned hosiery 
if he is to enlarge the market for his product. 


Progressive manufacturers are installing the “ Reading” Full-Fashioned 
Hlosiery Machine to supply the tremendous demand for full-fashioned stockings. 







Send for catalog which describes the machine in detail 







Textile Machine Works Reading, Pennsylvania 





THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH. 


LU N KEN H a Mi LR Friction Clutches from Stock 


Johnson Clutches, both single and double, can now be 
a ves an obtained from stock in our standard slow speed type to fit all 
common shaft diameters and all standard pulley bores, within 


E ngineering Appliances the range of light and medium horsepowers that we cover. 

















State definitely— 
Just what the clutch must drive. 

VALVES, of Bronze, Iron or Steel for lines carrying | o~_ a ee. 

Steam, Liquids or Gases. 

Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate, Check, Throttie, pee of clutch s aft. 

Safety Non-return Stop, Pop Safety, Relief, Blow- Diameter of shaft. 

off, Etc. . © 
aeuan seus, Diameter, width and bore of pulley. 

Water Columns, Water Gauges and Gauge Cocks, » ‘ 

Fusible Low Water Alarms, Injectors, Whistles, Etc. We will select the proper clutch and make 


LUBRICATORS, for Steam, Gas, Gasoline and Oil 
Engine and Air Compressor Cylinders. 


Immediate Shipment on All 






LUBRICATING PUMPS, Hand and Mechanically 











Qpereted. Ordinary Requirements 
OIL CUP, Glass or Bronze Body, with or without 
Sightfeed. 
GREASE CUPS, of weneee Iron or Steel with Auto- Friction Control Means 
matic or Screw feed, Et hi 
With a record of more than taille years of success LUN- Better Mac inery 


KENHEIMER Valves ana Engineering Appliances offer the user 
a service unequalled. 
















' And the Johnson Clutch is 
The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee for safety, service 7 wr 
and satisfaction, because by the ee en = supreme among friction clutches. 
manufacture, a perfect knowledge of the condition and actua . . ashi 
performance of an appliance is had before it leaves the factory. Adopt it as your standard al 
There is a type and size for every purpose and the LUNKEN- ways dependable and always 
HEIMER Distributor in your locality carries a stock for imme- : 
diate delivery. By acquainting him with the conditions of promptly obtained. 
operation in your plant he will be enabled to anticipate your , z 7 
requirements, give prompt service and prevent delay and a Complete engineering service 
possible shut down when an emergency arises. ] 1 
Specify LUNKENHEIMER and insist on getting what you to — on your prob ems and 
specify. 
Weite for catalog No. 58-ED to handle special installations of 
any kind. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER ee. $2. Single Clutch with 


—="QUALITY "= Pulley Mounted on Hub 






LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 








HIGH GRADE Seen SAeNR Ne Write for our stock list and Violet Catalog. | 
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Better Tone Noted 
in Ribbon Market 


Demand Tending to Broaden and Sellers 
Are Inclined to Be More Optimistic 
—Labor Situation 

A much better feeling prevails in 
the ribbon market this week. Through- 
out the trade there is an inclination to 
take a more optimistic view of the 
situation. This tone may be accounted 
for, to a certain extent by the slight 
roadening of the demand. During the 
last few days developments of a nature 
tavorable to a wider distribution of 
ribbons have come up, and sellers, as 
a result are hoping for the best. 


Raw Silk Factor 

The raw material market has given 
signs of stabilizing for the present at 
least and sellers are hopeful that this 
tact wil serve to restore some of the 
buyers’ confidence in the market. It 
has been said by a number of men in 
the trade that the main handicap in the 
market for some time has been the un- 
certainty of the raw material market. 
Buyers were not anxious to order for 
their future needs in face of falling 
raw silk market, and as a result hand- 
to-mouth buying prevailed. The raw 
material market even at the present 
time however, is far from stable and 
t is the opinion of well versed factors 
n the trade that until there is an abso- 
lutely natural settlement in Japan, 
huyers will continue to purchase in an 
ultra-conservative way. The question 
naturally arises as to when this settle- 
ment will take place. 

Along this line there are men in the 
trade who sponsor the theory that the 
readjustment must be forced by the 
uyers in this country. If manufac- 
turers continue to operate in a con- 
servative way, it is the belief of these 
sellers that the raw material market 
vill settle to a normal basis, and the 
uvers of finished goods will then be- 
n to have confidence in the situation. 


Reducing Wages 

In an endeavor to meet the buyers, 
lemands for lower prices certain mills 
ave made an attempt to reduce wages. 
hese attempts have not been entirely 
ilisfactory. As has been pointed out 
these columns before manufacturers 
ive been operationg under a _ labor 
andicap. The ribbon industry in cer- 
iin parts of the country have been 
effect a wage readjustment 
hile in certain other sections labor 
ssumed a decidedly arbitrary stand. 
ne manufacturer recently pointed out 
at he was operating under at least 
12% per cent labor handicap and 
ntil he could effect a satisfactory ar- 
ngement with his operators he would 
forced to operate at a loss. 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


\ certain concern featuring two- 
lor picot-edge ribbons in three widths 
ports buyers to be interested in this 
iss of goods. 
To get a double colored edge this 
ll has gone to considerable trouble, 
the manner in which buyers have 
iken to the idea has been a source of 
ich satisfaction to the manufacturer. 
Fancy ribbons for wrist-watch pur- 


] 
i€ to 


poses are selling in a better way in 
many sections of the trade. 

Hair bow ribbons are practically dor- 
mant. Many men in the trade are in- 
clined to blame the vogue for bobbed 
hair for the lack of demand in this 
branch. 

A novelty ribbon, soft satin on one 
side, and moire taffeta on the other, in 
solid colors, is selling in an active way 
in several sections. 

Certain of the more exclusive hats 
are featuring wide ribbons as trim- 
mings. 


Heavy Stocks Are 
Unsettling Silk Goods 


With Large Stocks in First Hands and 
Narrow Demand Buyers Have No In- 
centive for Future Operations 
lo a certain extent the demand for 
silk piece goods has become a trifle 
wider within the last few days. But in 
general the market is far from active. 
Goods being moved, are being sold at 
a loss to the mills. No future buying of 
any moment is reported and it is the 


While a number of silk piece goods selling agents have despaired 
of doing a volume business this spring, it is not unlikely that the 
day-to-day trading which will undoubtedly develop with the 
arrival of warmer weather will do much to restore a better tone 


to the market. 


Just at present the retailer is awaiting the con- 
sumer’s interest in silks and since the latter factor will not begin 
to operate until the weather is propitious, it seems as though the 
market would have to wait on the weather man to stimulate in- 
terest in silks. 








Wide numbers generally are not 
moving in a Satisfactory way. The sash 
vogue which was such a factor to an 
active flow of the wide ribbon last 
spring, has not developed to any extent 
this year. 

Nevertheless, certain dresses are 
featuring wide, soft satins for sashes. 

Grosgrains, picots and moire failles 
are being used to a certain extent by 
a number of dress people. 

The demand for cires has fallen off 
to a material degree. 


I. C. C. Hearings on Cotton Rate 


WasuHincton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has announced 
that a hearing will be held on March 13 
at Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner 
Cassidy in I. & S. Docket 1431 regard- 
ing rates on cotton and cotton linters 
from Mississippi Valley points. The 
Commission also announces that a hear- 
ing will be held in Washington on 
March 20 before Examiner Kephart in 
case 5504 of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of South Carolina, against 


the C C.& © Railway of S. C 


U. S.-Canadian Trade Relations 


WasuincTton, D. C.—Establishment 
of a reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
was considered at a conference on 
Wednesday between the President and 
William S. Fielding, Canadian Minister 
of Finance. It is assumed that in ap- 
proaching the President, Mr. Fielding 
informed him of the extent to which 
Canada would be willing to go towards 
arriving at any such agreement. Both 
the president and Mr. Fielding refused 
to comment upon the matter. 


SUMMARY OF 


opinion of the trade that until all stocks 
are thoroughly liquidated, the market 
cannot hope for a normal state of 
affairs. 

The tendency of the raw silk market 
to firm has met with varying results in 
the finished goods market. Buyers are 
not inclined to operate for future un- 
til the market has shown definite signs 
of stabilization. The main handicap has 
been the stocks in manufacturer’s hands. 
Jobbers know, and have known that 
they could get deliveries on the major- 
ity of weaves at almost a moment’s 
notice. This fact has not made for 
future buying, and has been an un- 
settling factor in the market for some 
time. Jobbers realized that there was 
no need for future operations and as a 
result bought only when they were in 
need of immediate shipments. 


No Incentive to Future Buying 


Little or no incentive is at hand at 
the présent time for buyers to operate 
for future deliveries. Manufacturers 
have appeared willing to operate for 
stock and unless he is forced to buy 
for the future the jobber is going to 
shift the burden back on the manufac- 
turer. No amount of persuasion could 
convince the jobber that it is advis- 
able to operate on silks for late ship- 
ments. The idea that they can secure 
any quantity of goods whenever they 
desire has become thoroughly imbedded 
in the jobbers mind and since the de- 
mand from the retailers has not been 
active buying as a rule is confined to 
hand-to-mouth purchases. 

When one weave becomes active a 
number of manufacturers mount looms 
on the material with the result that by 
the time the goods are ready for dis- 
tribution the demand has fallen off. 


SILK CABLES 


Cables received from Yokohoma report the market steady with 


double extra A at 1820 Yen. 


Stocks continue at 17,000 bales of 


white and 1,000 bales of yellow. Canton is quiet, with compara- 


tively little buying for American account. 


Milan is reported as 


dull, with reelers anxious for business. 








A price cutting period follows and all 


hands suffer. Canton crepes are en- 


tering such a stage at the present time. 
Many mills are mounting looms on this 
material and while the demand is 
fairly strong at the present, there is the 


opinion in the trade that unless manu- 
facturers proceed with this production 
in a cautious manner an supply 
will result 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 


Georgette in hght shades is reported 
by certain sellers to be moving in a fair 
way. The better class of this material 
is not only firm in price, but according 


to one selling agent is getting scarce. 

Crepe de chine is enjoying a fair de- 
mand. But as is the case with most 
materials, buyers are not willing to place 
orders for future delivery. 

Canton crepe, selling around $3.25, is 
not so active as formerly. Many sellers 
are inclined to the opinion that the price 
of this material has handicapped the 
flow in merchandising channels. 

Taffetas did not sell in a wide manner 
last week. Sellers are becoming con- 
vinced that this material is to be used 
for early spring only. 

The opinion that business will be ex- 
ceptionally brisk in the fall has been 
expressed by a number of well informed 
factors. 

A number of selling agents have de- 
clared they have given up the idea of 
doing a volume business this spring. 

“Watch us go in the fall,” said one 
selling agent, who declares that he is 
of the opinion that general conditions in 
the country will be greatly improved 
by that time. 

Another selling agent pointed out that 
jobbers would be in a better position to 
do a volume business in the fall as a 
result of the more optimistic tone of the 
small retailer. 

\ccording to report there is an un- 
dertaking under consideration by certain 
silk manufacturers to further the pub- 
lic’s knowledge of silk and its manu- 
facture through the use of motion pic- 
tures 

According to a report sent out by the 
Silk Association of America, the amount 
of raw silk in storage on March 1, 1922, 
in the principal warehouses in New 
York is as follows: 





Italian bales ‘ ee 452 
Japan bales wie 23.368 
All other bal: : 5,161 

Total bales ae 28,982 
February imports 19.4950 bales 
Approximate deliveries to mill 197 bales 

The building occupied hy Peierls, 


3uhler & Co., Inc., at 260 Fourth Ave- 
nue, was closed all day Thursday be 
cause of the funeral of the late Conrad 
Buhler 


ReApinc, Pa. The fifth annual din 
ner and dance of the stock-owning em- 
ployes of the Narrow Fabric Co., 
Wyomissing, was held there last Sat- 
urday night. Three hundred wer 
ent, and John E. Kissinger, office man- 
ager, was toastmaster. Ferdinand Thun, 


e pres- 


treasurer, and Howard M. Fry, secre- 
tary, were among the speakers. The 
principal address was delivered by Dr 


Theodore J. Grayson, director of the 
Wharton Extension School, University 
of Pennsylvania. An investment club 
for employes is being considered 
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We Spin 


J. H. SEPARK, pis and Treas. 
J. L. GRAY, V. P. and Gen’l Supt. COTTON 


) Gastonia, N. C. 
Mills at } Line olnton, mt. 
for Knitting, Weaving and 
Converting in all twists on 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 
cones, skeins, tubes and warps: 


ne 









ESTABLISHED 1892 


Schell, Longstreth «Go. 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 

| ore on - ccsiinssemtiae 


GRAY-SEPARK YARNS. Samples of these yarns will 
be sent at your request. This involves absolutely no 
obligation onfyour part. It simply gives us an oppor- 
tunity to let our yarns “‘speak for themselves.’’ 


36s to 80s Single and Ply 
Combed Peeler Right 
Twist 


36s to 50s Single and Ply 
Double Carded Peeler- 
Right or Reverse 
Twist 


Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


= OE 


HAUUUDSNUUYUUU{LUNEUNNNQEUUDEAAANUUUO GRAAL POEEEGAAATAUD TELNAES 

































General Sales Offices 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(At 26th Street) 
H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
Telephones—Madison Square 7666, 7667, 7668, 7669 
——~ — ———Branch Offices 0 
BOSTON GASTONIA PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Knitting and Weaving 












Boston Utica Reading New York 






















KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


RAD Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
= . 7 » Range: 14/1-24/1 




















IF QUALITY COUNTS 


it will please you to try our 


Johnston Mills Co. 


Combed, Carded, and Double Carded | 
4s to 8Os = 


carefully spun and wound 







Knitting Yarns. 





Drop Us a Line 





REGISTERED US. PAT. OFFICE 


Cotton Yarns f i MILLS: BURLNGTON.N.C. Sold Direct 




























PEE: 20s to 40s | 
loub irded knitting yarn which fin- 
ILO distinctive evenness and lofti | 
Produced trom staple c mn of its own e 26s—28s—30s 
dized type, every bale of aah ch must pass 2 
orship of our expert grader. Use and con £ BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON \ 
st Norcott with other d uble carded and so-called Are Particularly and Especially 
- | 
SALES OFFICES: oa BUIL I I O KN I | 
aieee samme, ae Bldg. aes J | Direct from Spinner to Knitter } 
1% ¢ " | 
. _ ats The Russell Manufacturing Company 
s Ee ae et ee a gi j Alexander City, Alabama | 
ty Dir ae OF tO- 7 Ols am Crt “2 Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street i 


so laine ISS 
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J Cotton Yarn Markets CATLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


UOTATIONS . 7 - SOLE AGENTS FOR 
(Corrected bans of business Wednesday) Busi ease Is Spotty ; be LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
- Prices Tend Weaker HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
on sovsmens Casmee aan TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 













































ps: SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST Only Small Lot Buying—Consumers Gen- 
a ae ; n her mills furnl 
erally Anticipating Lower Prices— and other milis furnishing full range of all numbers 
6s to 8s..29 —.. ee 3 =—.. Future Uncertain NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
108... cece. 30 —.. BEB. accvcs 34 —.. B coe ° - Es. A, '% he local 
128.......30%—31 eee teak mae Go uUSINESS in cotton yarns in the loca 
1B. Jc¥-<as 31%—.. See 36 —37 market is spotty. Most dealers have no 
16s 33 —.. Bom ocen 50 —52 aa . . . . 
amen es = = - hesitation in stating that their business 
is S ie 7 ? -lot rad- 
TWO-PLY SKEDNS is most quiet, with only small-lot trad 
ing being done, but there are those who 
3-88. .00es 29 —.. 2-248..... 34 —.. oa r : ° 
2 30a... at ee ‘065... eae claim that there has been something of 
2-128..... 30%—31 2-30s..... 36 —37 an improvement this week, in compari- 
2-148. wo 31%—.. 2-36s..... 48 —50 ° ° ‘ 
‘tie... eet: tte th aks son with the last few weeks. It is cer- 
2-20s....- 32 —32% 2-40s high.60 —63 tain that the volume passing is not large, 
‘ll and there is some disposition this week 
1 SEES WARTS to shade prices which were raised Sega 
no a Tita SOR sass3 $4 —-. slightly several weeks ago. GROVES MILLS, INC., GASTONIA, N. C. 
14S. eens os ase a vet eees = —— All classes of consumers of yarn are HIGH GRADE COMBED PEELERS.---50’s to 70’s 
=~ LOS. cccves _ Biwcsccee v6 . : c 
© a . reported to be withholding from the Penivonentaeinns 
market except for immediate and nearby F. S. Wetzert Feperat Sares Co., E. G. Harper 
TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES requirements. This is particularly true 400 Chestnut St S0 Boylston St 226 West Adams St. 
S506 e eon | 2-24s..... os ot of knitters, and prices on Southern Phila., Pa Boston, Mass. Chieago, Il 
$-108..... 30%—.. 2-26s.....35 —36 ee aha taeeart 
2-128.....31 —.. a a men eee 
S.T8R i csee 314%—.. 2-40s ord..562 —54 i gies 
$-168..... a —.. 2-40s high 60 —63 Keen Competition the Rule _ 
2-20s.....38 —S4 9-50s..... 75 —80 ae SMe a see 
8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, dark, 22- It is hard to point out any features in 
23c; white, 27-28c.; 2-10s and 2-12s soft a market in which the outstanding fac- LOWELL YARN COMPANY 
twist, a ° o.¢ 
— " tor is probably the fierce competition 
for business which is going on. Dealers . . ‘ i 
HOSIERY CONES . a val . or j we : Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 
(Frame Spun) are apparently willing to hgure closely N. Y. Office: 200 Fifth Avenue Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
aces on the smallest of orders, and the firm- 
AGO eer eenn} pen eras s+ 0 Se ere ness of Southern spinners has melted in e 
OB cesses — —30 22 Jae-sil.34%4—35 ness spinners has 
Mies cnses 30 —31 SANs. 034% 35 se instances where fair-sized orders have Spinners to Consumers 
—— 14s.......31 —32 BERS 4. s.aes 6 —37 c : 
‘a , ; : been concerned. Lack of interest in 
rae eS 311%4—32% 30s reg....38 —40 p = , 
88.......31%—33 30s ty’p in 36 — ; Yarns on the part of knitters has caused Carded and Combed Peeler single 
$08.s5.<5 33 —33 O06; 3 << 8 2 —5 ; as eee are aa ge a “i 
i ennER 28 Guntaicns On, Bowery and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 
SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER Varns, which are obtainable on a basis 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES of 30c. for 10s, though many spinners ena Ww . 
$iRba... 286 om; ‘tie... 66 watt are asking 3lc.; 22s may be had at For Knitting and eaving Trade 
2-308..... oe: ee 2-60s..... 90 —1 00 33'4c. and 26s at 35c. For 20s two-ply 
i. 36s8..... 70 —72 2-70s.....1 10—1 15 ; 
eee es 70 —T5 2-80s.....1 25—1 30 Warps 33c. remains about the market, 
: with 30s quoted all the way from 37c. 
cso seceeccaes. ce. | WAN COURT CARWITHEN 
30s.......54 —55 3 : : , : 
ee ns 65 —68 sized order for 8s three-ply dark yarn 








GOO 5 ccccsa 70 —75 taken at 21! 

50s.......85 —90 

Silencecns 95 —1 00 ‘ “ 

70s 1 10—1 15 Export Business Slower 






300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 





Whites, Stock 
Dyed ana 


Heathers 
(Combed, Ungassed) last two months, is understood to have 


6s 72 —80 9-45s.....95 —1 00 dropped off. South America and China 


Mone. 73 —80 2-50s..... 1 00—1 05 have taken good lots of yarn in January 
$a...<<838 ——68 RR wc 1 12—1 18 aft 
. . 1 32—1 39 and February, and while the prices at 


2-80s.....1 483—1 55 which this merchandise was sold did 


not yield any large profits, the business 


EASTERN PEELERS All of COLUMBUS, GA 
” SINGLE CONES came at a particularly opportune time. FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


BOM $0100 5.94 » Export buying, which has been most 
MERCERIZED CONES helpful to a ade r of dealers in the , 
| Ue 
| 
| 
| 
_|| 









[There are many in the trade who feel 
Carded. Combed. rence —r ™ : : : . = 
that more care in handling this export 
cp ee a 42 pe: business yarticularly as cking le- 
2 — 43 <= DuUusInNe¢ ,» part larly as to packing dé 
BescascccceeseeesRd = 6 — tails, would result in building up ‘a 
ee ee ee = ee larger permanent and profitable trade. 
Sperone stem =_ = The future is largely a matter o ORRES i RO { HERS 
cts iain Mak ks <n 40 ip ss — guesswork. It is possible to obtain amy 
PM: RRinessess amt cee > eas and all varieties of opinion as to the de Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila. Pa. 
j 16 6“ velopment of business within the next 
4 —, [== . ° a oe 
| PS eS ee ee netted inion Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 
| Bee eemie sige ¥ > 39 ss < : os zs must be the determining factor for all 
calle ek varn buyers. There is no chance of suc Sole Representatives 
| SOMBED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES cessfully arguing spinners’ statements p 
| cal dace 2-888....78 —.. that present prices do not show them a Bladenboro Cotton Mills Vass Cotton Mills 
| s 6 —_. 2-40s....80 —.. 4 = . . 
i s ss — 2-50s....90 —.. proper margin of profit. Buyers freely 8s to 30s Extra Carded 
....70 — 2-60s.... —.. . : oa ae 
| eee —* ; «aa admit this, but their pre ssure for lower 
6s oh. oe 2-80s....1 35—.. prices is based upon the difficulties they 
i COMBED SKEINS are experiencing in obtaining profit- 
i a aa 7. showing prices for their own goods. - J P O R j E. R & S O N S 
i| a 4 —. 2-368....78 —.. As long as there is weak yarn in the - a 
i 1@B....60 —. 2-388.... —.. : Z i i i f 
| fae ke ye cane. eet oS market it will be useless for spinners Direct Representatives of large ne - the finest classes o 
} aa oe 2-608....95 —.- to talk about the price of cotton, their |} Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair, and Linen Yarns and Threads 
| <08.... —_—, e- ceee rs s : e . . 
—_—\ a" - wath oe +t —- production costs, etc., in their efforts to 119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
ee ees pees ** get asking prices. 
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EMPIRE BUILDING 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


Improved Inquiry 





Show Scattered Sales at 
Varied Prices 
PHILADELPHIA.—Several encouraging 
atures are reported in the cotton yarn 
arket by certain dealers which lead 
m to express confidence in the situa- 
n and the promise of better things 
mer or later. While there is ad- 
ttedly no big volume of buying, still 

is pointed out that inquiry is more 
vadly representative. The fact that 
rns are being bought for immediate 
livery as a rule, is also cited as evi- 
nce of a need for prompt shipment 
goods in a lack of immediate stocks 
hand. As a consequence, this very 
tuation, with its lack of any large 
ks of goods, a result of buyers sail- 
close to the wind for some time is 

zarded as a healthy indication. 
lhe market, however, is still regarded 
n the making so that prices are not 
considered fully established. This 
evidenced by the fact of competition 
th some low prices noted here and 
re, where desire for business exists 
| the part of certain factors. For that 
ason, it is still difficult to obtain an 
urate idea of values. Since the 
ndency of late has been firmer, these 
-asional low quotations are to say 

least somewhat disconcerting. 

Weavers Buy as Needed 

\Veavers continue to buy in scattered 
shion in small lots. Towel manufac- 
said to have been buying, 
th one factor reported to have pur- 
hased 500 warps of 2-20s at less than 
with another lot of stock yarns 
ught at 31%c. Average prices for 
Ss yarn are reported 331%4 to 34c., 

Ithough quotations of 32% and 33c. 
are reported for May and June delivery. 
On 2-30s, which some consider the most 

tive number, 37% to 38%c. is noted, 

th yarn to be made of special descrip- 

at 40c. There is also said to 

some indication of more interest in 

the use of cotton worsted dress goods, 

th 2-14s warps in some demand at 

=3 und Sampling in ratine yarn 
so continues. 

Carded Knitting More Active 

Carded knitting yarns are also said to 

showing more general interest in 

all lots for both hosiery and under- 

Low grade hosiery is declared 

be taking up yarns, especially in the 

ith. In underwear, several knitters, 

enized as shrewd buyers, are re- 

ted covered well ahead on varns. 

irregularity of price is noted 

weaving varns with 10s 

pun at an average quotation of 

but with yarns offered at 

\ tinged 10s sold at 26%4c. On 

irv for a good grade 18s, con- 

nly a few factors, one dealer 

another . but the buyer 

had a quotation of less than 

Id at 31%4c. This was for 

\pril to June. Some in- 
26s to 30s double carded is re- 
26s at 38 to 39c., and 30s 


otton Yarns 


rs 


art 


sold 


22 
JIC. 


san 


as mn 


y ced 3] 33c 
lared h 
1 os. sc 
ery if 
ry on 


SS 


ted with 


10 to 42 


Combed Yarns Unchanged 


(SE a a a Ct 





There is little new to report in combed 

ns Single yarns continue quiet, 

th limited interest. On 18s 42 to 44c. 

noted \ high grade special 30s 

Id at 74c., while the average quotation 

54 to 55c. with an eastern 38s quoted 

+ ' 66c. In ply yarns mercerizers are 
Wy id to he buying occasional small lots, 
A ith prices irregular. On 2-40s 70 to 
> Sc. is noted, with a high grade yarn 
; Id at 7&c.; 2-60s at 90 to 95c.; 2-80s 
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TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX AND EDDY 


Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


$1.20 to $1.25. Mercerized yarns show 
scattered business with prices also more 


or less erratic according to conditions. 
Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 





441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHI, 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


Demand Is Sluggish 








Moderate Improvement in Carded Yarns 
Continues, But Combed Are Weak 
Boston.—Demand for medium and 

coarse count carded weaving yarns con- 
tinues more active than that for knit- 
ting yarns, but is of comparatively small 
volume and for near delivery; it is a 
spotty market and full of contradictions, 
particularly as regards prices. Varia- 
tions in quality account for some of 
these contradictions, but there is enough 
price cutting by spinners and dealers to 
indicate that demand remains in excess 
of supply. Quotations are nominally 
unchanged, but offers of yarn at last 
week's inside prices have increased in 
number and volume. 

The resistance shown last week by 
some northern and southern spinners of 
combed yarns to depressive influences 
have decreased in strength, and demand 
is quieter and prices weaker than at any 
time since the present slump developed. 
The volume of unfilled orders on spin- 
ners’ books has seldom been smaller at 
this period of the year, and by April 1 
will much reduced as to force 
radical curtailment, unless there is a 
marked improvement in demand in the 
meantime. It is estimated by some au- 
thorities that present production is not 
more than two-thirds of normal, but 
with consumption of combed yarns no 
more than 50 per cent. normal cur- 
tailment exerts no stabilizing effect. 

Seeing no hope of improvement in the 
near future in demand for mercerized 
and combed tire yarns, many spinners 
of combed yarns have stopped their = 
combers and are producing only carded 
varns; the increased volume of carded 
varns thus made available is partly re- 
sponsible for the unsettledness of that 
part of the market. One result of the 
slack demand for combed yarns that is 
apparently unavoidable is the return of 
prices of the latter to a normal parity 
with carded yarns. almost 
unquotable, but the basis on hosiery 
yarns appears to be a range of about 
43 to 48c. for 18s southern combed 
peeler cones, and 47 to 52c. for eastern; 
on 2-60s combed peeler warps southern 







J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Correspondence Solicited 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA 


O: Ss. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4no NUmoe 


AND NUMBERS 
corros HAROLD W TLEARY = rn 


= Chauncy Street, et Mass. 
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THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway New York 


oe Cotton Yarns 





JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 






spinners quote a range of 90c to $1.00, COTTON YARNS 
and eastern spinners from $1.00 to 12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
$1.1214. 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Yarn Market Stronger 







JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
185 Summer Street 


Knitters Buying Well Ahead—Some Con- 
cessions Made on Large Contracts 
Cuicaco. — The yarn market is 

than it was several weeks 


stronger ago, 


Brown Building 


Z BOSTON, MASS. 

although manufacturers who are plac- 122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ing large contracts are sometimes get- 

ting concessions in prices, below the 

current quotations. WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Some underwear as well as some THE & R. MONTGOMERY CO., Manufacturers of , 


hosiery mills report that they 
up to June 1, 
far 


are sold 


Give the high 
1922, and are buying as 


Silk-like luster 


COTTON YARNS 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


MERCERIZE 


ahead as they can get contracts 
. - : Poucie, Bouretre and On Beams, Jacks, 
placed. Insulators are also buying in NOVELTY YARN Spirals in Cotton, COTTON WARPS Spools and Tubes 
considerable quantities. However, there Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Siik In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


is. quite a variation in the prices quoted 
for practically the same quality of yarn. 
Tens single southern carded cones are 
quoted at 30%c., with 20/1 at 33% 
and 30/1 double carded at 44c. 
Southern combed yarns are quoted on 
a basis of 40c. for 10/1, 44c. to 46c. for 
20/1, and 55c. to 60c. for 30/1. 
In tinged yarns, as well as the white 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 








TEXTILE WORLD 


INC. 


—_—_—— 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 





WEAVING AND KNITTING 
WE SPECIALIZE IN COTTON YARNS 


FoR EXPORT 


a 


52 LEONARD STREET 
NEW YorK, U.S.A. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Phone: Lombard-1519 Drexel Building 
W. R. DILLMORE, Representative 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Office, 911 James Building 


High Grade M 


Our Specialty 


SINGLE 


Mercerized Yarns 
tor Splicing 


Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 
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COTTON PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


D. MacKintosh and Sons Co. 


Established 1868 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Carded and Combed Cottons 


White and Colored 


From Long Stapled American and Peruvian Cottons 
For Woolen, Worsted and Knit Goods Manufacturers 


Cotton Yarn Manufacturers 


On Tubes, Cones, Jackspools, Beams, Skeins 
6 to 30s in Grey, Colors and Blends 


Founded 1884 Incorporated 19% 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


COTTON YARNS 
SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving 


Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNITTING AND WEAVING 


FRED FRIEDLANDER YARNS 


226 West Adams St. 
hicago 


of all descriptions 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Contd. 
there is considerable difference between 
several mills quoting. Eights 3-ply as 
well as single in this class are held at 
25c. to 27c. Waste yarn in these counts 
ranged about 2c. less. 

Thread yarns and high grade hosiery 


STEVENS 
YARN CO. 


Se yarns are firmer, and buyers as well as 
sellers are watching the market closely 
1] ~ fe —— os es 
| JS New Yarn Firm 
j : » 





Hague & Campbell Partners Well Known 
in the East 

Edward B. Hague and French Camp- 
bell, two of the best known cotton yarn 
men in the east, on March 1, formed a 
partnership to conduct a cotton yarn 
brokerage business under the name of 
Hague & Campbell, with offices at 202- 
204 Union Station, Utica, N. Y. Mr. 
Campbell resigned as New York State 
representative of the William Whitman 
Co., Inc., to join Mr. Hague, who has 
been in the cotton yarn brokerage for 
himself at the Utica address for the 
last three years. 

Both partners in the new firm are ex- 
ceedingly well known to the yarn-con- 
suming trades in the East, and the ex- 
perience of both has extended over a 
period of 22 years. Mr. Hague was 
for 15 years New York State repre- 
sentative of the C. E. Riley Co. of Bos- 
ton, and for three years with the New 
York Mills Corporation, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, prior to his connection with the 
Whitman Company was for some time 
with A. D. Julliard & Co. Mr. Hague 
is president of the New York State 
Automobile Association and a_ past 

. president of the Central New York 
Durable Economical Motor Club of Utica. 

Fred S. Fowler of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has been named as the successor to Mr. 
sponding increase in yardage Campbell as New York State represent- 
—an important feature of this ative of the William Whitman Co., Inc., 
spool. southern cotton yarn department. 


Prompt Delwertes 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


1 Thomas Street 
New YorK CITY 


COTTON YARNS 





BRANCH OFFICES 
Providence R I. 325 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 
Charlotte, N. C. Latta Arcade 






The Macrodi 
- FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 


For Colonial Cotton 





England’s Plans for Getting Crop in 


Tanganyika 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
MANCHESTER, ENG., Feb. 11.—‘‘ That 


cotton can be established as the lead- 
ing economic crop in Tanganyika I am 
BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. convinced,” states Major Hastings 
Horne, in a report to the Empire Cot- 
ton Growing Corp. on cotton cultiva- 
tion in the Tanganyika territory. Major 
Horne states that the three main cot- 
ton-growing areas are the coastal belt, 
the Morogoro and Kilossa area, and the 
lake basin. He does not advocate any 
large expense but estimates the cost of 
Se developing cotton-growing lands at 
eas a a £7,000 per annum. 
2 Major Horne lays special stress on 
c —ry ss 2 FS the necessity for protecting the native 
Wie) SN wees against loss by inadequate prices dur- 
ing the early stages because he says 
production will cease if prices are 
maiz} fOrced down to a ruinous point. He 
states that a large amount of cotton has 
~ been grown in the years of 1912 and 
1913 and that its quality was excellent. 
He sums up the position as follows: 
“The prospects of cotton in Tan- 
ganyika are most favorable, given a 
sympathetic cotton department, and help 
against a ruinous market. In the ab- 
sence of these conditions progress can 
be only slow and the future doubtful. 
An expenditure of money to-day such 
as that indicated in this report would 
permanently establish the industry, 
while in view of possible labor compli- 
cations in the future delay would ma- 
terially reduce the prospect of success. 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Confidence! — In business, 
is that invisible but invalu- 
able asset which 1s gained 
only by years of honorable 
dealing and the delivery 
of Quality merchandise, 
backed by a sincere and 
intelligent service— 


Cannon Mills enjoy this 
confidence to a high de- 
gree, and it will always be 
our aim to guard it as a 
sacred trust. 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Providence Boston 
Chicago Amsterdam 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 
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AMERICA 


HIGH 


General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. 


H. B. ROBIE. 346 Broadway, New York City 


Industrial Yarn Corporation 


Successor to ALBERT RAU & CO. 


Cotton Yarns 


All Descriptions 


88 Leonard Street “ 


Karded 
and Combed 


New York 





Cetton 
MERCERIZED 
Silk 


CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
308 Chestnut Street 














HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 








For Woolen Mills } WE SELL 
a Specialty DIRECT 
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Cotton to the Kuitter” 
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Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and Mercerizers 
GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS — l6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
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CES CoO. 


Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Philadelphia 
Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 


| MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS 





J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick Finis TAPES‘nd BRAID 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Representatives 


FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 





GEORGE E. KENNEDY 
Cotton Yarn 


Drexe! Building PHILADELPHIA 


D. H. MAUNEY, Pres. PHIL, 8, STEEL, Vice-Pres. 
J. 8 


JNO, J, GEoRGS, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
S. P. CARPENTER, Treasurer D ary 


. A. RUDISILL, Secret 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. || 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 
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Cotton Markets | 








Cotton Holds Steady 
With Trade Quiet 





Too Early for Delayed Farm Work to 
Cause General Buying—Small Sales 
of Fertilizer to March 1 
The cotton market has been quiet but 
enerally steady during the week. Since 
he advance to about or above the 18c. 
vel for contracts in the market here, 
he speculative tendency has been to re- 
luce commitments and await further 
evelopments. During this period there 
ias evidently been enough cotton in the 
South to supply the immediate demand 
round the present level of prices while 

is still too early for any conclusive 
pinion of the new crop start. The dis- 

sition, consequently, has been to wait 
‘or some indication that the cotton for 
ale around the 18c. level had been ab- 

rbed, or for a more convincin line on 
he probable acreage and production of 
next season. 

In the meantime there has been no 
more evidence of cotton pressing for 
sale at declines than there has been of a 
demand in excess of the immediately 
available supply, and the market has 
been steadied during the week by re- 
ports of improving trade conditions in 
Manchester. May contracts which sold 
at 18.46c. on the advance of late last 
month have been as low as 17.60c. but 
have averaged around the 18c. level 
with offerings becoming smaller as the 
speculative long interest was reduced. 

There have been various reports bear- 
ing unfavorably upon the new crop out- 
look. Secretary Hester, of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, has issued a 
report upon the probable use of fer- 
tilizers. This indicates a decrease of 16 
per cent. compared with last year and 
of about 70 per cent. compared with two 
years ago. The figures of decrease as 
compared with last year suggested less 
curtailment than indicated by reports 
previously issued, but these previous re- 
ports have been based upon sales of fer- 
tilizer tags, and the discrepancy is ex- 
plained on the ground that fertilizers 
for which tags were bought last year 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed —For week—, Closed 





Option. Mar. 1. High. Low.March 8 Chg 
rch .....18.88 18.48 17.87 18.41 -+.03 
TE See vies 18.23 18.25 17.86 18.25 02 
Yo cecccee 18.08 18.20 17.60 18.16 .08 

rere rT 17.68 17.86 17.38 17.86 18 
..ee-17.28 17,53 16.93 17.49 +.21 

eer 17.00 17.27 16.73 17.27 .27 
tember ..16.81 17.00 16.52 17.00 .19 
tober ....16.63 16.89 16.30 16.85 --.22 

ember ..16.54 16.75 16.32 16.75 +-.21 
ember ..16.45 16.68 16.19 16.66 -+-.21 
uary ....16.30 16.50 16.05 16.48 +.18 
TUATY 226 cece eee eves cece cess 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 

New New Liver- 

York. Orleans. pool. 
lay, March 8.....18.55c. 17.00c. 9.98d. 
irday, March 4...18.30c. 16.75¢c. Holiday 

nday, March 6....18.50c. 16.765c. 9.994. 

lay, March 7....18.50c. 17.00c. 10.31d. 
ednesday, March §8..18.70c. 17.00c. 10.56d. 
ursday, March 9..18.55c. 17.00c. 10.62d. 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 

Spot This Last 

Prices. Week. Year. 
i ee eee ee 18.00c. 306,162 319,004 
COPIGAMS 2 ccccas 17.00c. 254,187 463,518 
O etkaeeksenses 16.75¢ 14,738 13,874 
DOE S5snd<ce:s 17.50c. 134,468 152,858 
RUIGUOE: Letcneens 17.25c. 82,931 235,906 
MEMBIOE ds0% 00s 17.25c. 31,311 25,125 
MG ws tess baaees 17.50c. 134,448 85,443 
ee ee 18.25¢. 1,649 3,200 
WO Scconcausws 17.38¢ 126,436 152,292 
ROE cudeavdeuk 17.50c. 201,383 876,643 
EE Awiweaaus cs 17.50¢c 28,386 29,903 
ASTON a. nesecesees 17.90c. 267,896 356,202 
tle Rock ....... .17.00c 61,808 63,534 


have been carried over, and will be mar- 
keted this season. Two years ago there 
was an unprecedentedly heavy use of 
fertilizers owing to the high prices of 
cotton, and it is possible that the lighter 
use of last year and this year will be 
offset to some extent by the enrichment 
of the soil two years ago. There may 
also be substitutes for commercial fer- 
tilizers used in some sections, particu- 
larly where diversification has taken the 
form of hog or cattle raising. 

It is not unlikely that last winter’s 
predictions of an increase of 20 to 30 
per cent. in acreage were based largely 
upon the decrease originally reported 
in the acreage planted last year. It may 
be recalled that the Government esti- 
mate last summer showed a decrease of 
a little over 28 per cent. as compared 
with the previous year. The revised 
figures, however, suggested that the de- 
crease had actually been less than 15 
per cent, and, of course, it will be these 
revised figures which will be used as 
a basis for comparison with the acreage 
planted this spring. Realization of this 
fact has pulled down some of the esti- 
mates of increase, and while the acreage 
is expected to be very decidedly larger 
in western belt sections, it is by no 
means certain that there will be much 
of a gain in the eastern belt where 
farmers are particularly depressed. 
The rumor is that returns to the Na- 
tional Ginners Association indicate an 
increase on the average of only 1 per 
cent., but it is not unlikely that a 
canvass of the trade today would show 
an average expectation that between 10 
and 15 per cent. more ground will be 
planted this year than last. Aside from 
these reports concerning acreage and 
fertilizer the start in extreme South 
Texas has suffered something of a set- 
back because of a late frost. 

The following table will show Thurs- 
day’s closing prices in the leading spot 
markets of the country with the usual 
comparisons: 


March March Last 
Market. 2. 9. Chg. year. Sales. 
Galveston :..... 17.80 ace Gee Ue 
N. Orleans..17.00 17.00 cone _ 40.08) O476 
Mobile ..... 16.75 16.75 se 6 198 
Savannah ..17.63 17.50 —.13 11.50 2,327 
Norfolk ....17.50 17.38 —.12 11.25 3,413 
New York..18.70 18.55 —.15 11.90 aces 
Augusta ...17.38 17.25 —.13 10.88 787 
Memphis ...17.50 17.50 .... 12.00 8,025 
St. Louis....17.50 17.50 coos 13,60 Bees 
eee 17.75 <son Sane aaeee 
Dallas ..... 17.20 17.00 —.26 10.85 6,382 


The following differences on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age. 


M. F. .....-2.00f 2.00¢ 2.00f 2.75¢ 2.10¢ 
S. G. M..... 1.50¢ 1.50 1.50f 2.25¢ 1.60f 
G. M, ......1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.09 1.25¢ 1.03¢ 
a Se -50t -50t .50t -T5t =.53T 
SB. T Movece .76* -75* -759 .63° .74° 
L. M. ......1.75° 1.75% 1.75% 1.75% 1.749 
**S. G. O...2.756% 2.75% 3.00% 2.38° 2.79° 


**G. O. .....8.75% 8.75% 4.00% 3.63% 3.84° 
YELLOW TINGED 


S. G. M....Even 1.00t -25° -63° -21f 
G. M. ...... .60® -50t -26° -25° -23°¢ 
8s. M -1,50° 60° 1.25° -75* 1.05° 


**Middling .2.50° 1.00° 2.25* 1.75* 2.05° 
°°S. L. M...3.50° 2.50° 3.25% 263° 3.06° 


°oL. M. ....4.50% 8.50° 4.25% 8.63% 3.99° 
YELLOW STAINED 

G. M. ......2.00 2.00% 2.00° 118° 1.96° 

°°S. M. .....3.00 3.00% $.00° 213° 2.84° 


**Middling .4.00* 3.50° 4.00% 3.88* 3.81° 
BLUE STAINS 


eeG. M. ....8.00° 1.50° 2.50° 1.63° 2.31? 
**8, M. ....3.50% 2.50% 3.50% 2.63° 3.19° 
**Middling .4.50° 3.00% 4.50° 363° 4.09° 


* Off middling. ft On middling. 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


Textile Merchants and Manufacturers 
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The effort of workers and management in 
the William Whitman group of textile estab- 
lishments is dedicated to the belief that the 
textile industry of the United States should 
move in one direction only—that of greater 
utility. 
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In other words, improvement in 
quality of goods and in service to the public. 
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Mercerized 
Yarns 


We tie nothing but 
weavers’ knots 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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McConnel & Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 








Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns especially 
adapted for the making of laces, voile, fine hosiery, 


dress goods and insulating wires 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 
Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
and Warps 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


H. M. REMINGTON 
American Representative 
113 Chestnut St.. Phile.. Pa 














Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


WORCESTER, MASS. 







— BEAVER YARN CO., Ine. | 


366 Broadway, New York 

























Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 





The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SUTIN AA eAGMaAL NAAN ANNANAA SENNA AUN NNN NTN NNN ENTRANT HUET l t TU LMR 


TESTING APPARATUS 


F or 


YARNS and CLOTH 


Sedgley Ave. and L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sales Office—Drexel Bldg. 


MTL 


Steele Cotton Mill Co. 
Lenoir, North Carolina SP INNERS 
Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Carded and Combed, 28s 





Our Specialty 
is Equipping 


Quality Counts to 32s, Single and Ply 





Complete Testing 


~~ CLARENCE L. MEYERS 
ns YARNS I 


T 
ALFRED SUTER | ies ae 
DOG WIR dove... Ben Ted | nenensicsinimmens Bevan emma connate tn 
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SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 1| RSS ESTER So THER 






PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


‘ 


Advice Based on our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at your Service 


E. J. McCCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. | 
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Samples Submitted on Reuesi WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Staple Cottons Neglected 


Premiums Decline More Than Basis Ad- 
vances—Low Grades Scarce 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Staple cottons are 
being neglected, but there is some de- 
mand for other cottons, including 
creeks and rivers. Sales values are 
ranging from 14 to 30c. for staples, 
which includes lengths from 1 1/16 to 
1% inches and grades from strict good 
ordinary to strict middling. 

The trade here is at a loss to under- 
stand the relatively poor demand for 
staples. Premiums have narrowed so 
that, although basis middling is more 
than 100 points above recent lows, pre- 
miums have been reduced about 200 
points. Strict middling 1 3/16 staple sold 
here during the week at 30c.; Green- 
wood, Miss., reports a sale of middling 
full 1 3/16 at 30%c. Middling 1% sold 
here at 20c. and strict middling full 1% 
at 28c.; low middling full 1% brought 
18c., and strict middling 1 1/16 at 22c. 
Greenville, Miss., reports strict middling 
1 3/16 sold at 32c. Middling, 1 3/16 
sold at Clarksdale at 25c. 

May Plant 35,000,000 Acres 

The weather has been cool but more 
favorable for crop preparations, and 
conflicting reports are being received, 
although the weight still favors the 
pinion that planting will exceed 
35,000,000 acres. The breaking of the 
drouth in the Southwest will probably 
have a greater bearing upon the size of 
the crop than damage to early cotton 
n the relatively small areas from Cor- 
pus Christi to the Rio Grande. 

The Staple Cotton Co-operative As- 
sociation has marketed approximately 
55 per cent. of its total receipts so far 
this season; officials of the association 
say that they consider this a satisfac- 
tory showing The recent _ state- 
ment of fertilizer sales issued by Col. 
Hester is regarded as important but 
not conclusive. Credit arrangements 
ire delayed this year; over most of the 
helt little was done until March 1. 

Market Statistics 

Basis, middling, 10 markets, averaged 
17.13c. last Saturday against 17.50c. the 
previous week. The quotations ranged 
rom 16.63c. at Montgomery to 17.65c. 
at Galveston. It may be significant that 
Texas which usually quote 
lower than the average for the desig- 
nated markets, are now above Memphis 
nd other markets of the central belt. 
lemphis middling was unchanged at 
17.50c. all week. Sales here amounted 

6,650 bales against 9,625 the previous 
eek and 6,800 bales the week before. 
(he 10 official markets reported sales 

59,211 bales against 68,936 bales the 

evious week and 66,599 bales the week 
efore. On the basis of first sales 

m factors tables premium staples are 
1otable as follows: strict middling 1% 
* to 32s., nominal; 1 3/16 27 to 30c.; 

s 22 to 27c.; 1 1/16 18 to 22c. 

Gross receipts during the week were 
2,369 bales against 22,586 last year 

d 24420 the year before; shipments 
1243 against 24,464 and 13,696; net 

eipts 1,274 against 8,684 and 18,661, 
iking total since Aug. 1, net, 293,004 
ainst 322,466 and 498,947. The total 
tock is 207,143, a decrease of 8,000 

the week, against 370,060 last year, 
lecrease of 1,900 for the week, and 
inst 294,157 the year before, an in- 

ase of 11,000 bales for that week. 
1e unsold stock, estimated, in hands 

Memphis factors, is 108,000 bales 
ainst 280,000 last year and 210,000 the 


ir before. 


centers 


Extra Staple Cottons 


Demand Extremely Quiet and Prices of 
Domestic Staples Largely Nominal 
Boston, March 8.—Demand for all 

varieties of extra staple cottons con- 
tinues to decrease in volume and there 
are few quotable changes in either for- 
eign or domestic cottons. In the ab- 
sence of sales of importance prices of 
domestic staples and of spot Egyptians 
are largely nominal, although the 
tendency is in the buyer’s favor. Oppor- 
tunities to buy domestic staples 1 to 2c. 
below quoted prices are reported on 
lengths longer than flat eighths, al- 
though the latter and 1 1/16 to 1% cot- 
tons are relatively firm. 

The outlook for any early improve- 
ment in demand is decidedly discourag- 
ing, business in yarns and goods calling 
for extra staples being very dull with 
prices unsettled, and with no likelihood 
of early improvement in demand. New 
England mills on combed and fine count 
yarns and goods will be forced to cur- 
tail production radically by the first of 
next month unless there is a decided 
improvement in demand in the mean- 
time. There is also a possibility that 
New Bedford mills will be forced to 
curtail by labor troubles within the next 
few weeks. 

Egyptian futures markets have fluctu- 
ated within fractional limits during the 
week, and high grades of actual cotton 
for prompt shipment have declined 1% to 
lc. within the week. The medium and 
lower grades, on the other hand, have 
advanced 30 to 35 points. Daily advices 
from Alexandria under date of Feb- 
ruary 16 are to the effect that the syn- 
dicate of farmers that was organized 
for the purpose of buying and holding 
distress cotton to the extent of 500,000 
cantors has commenced operations, but 
nothing is said about the volume of the 
latter. Some of the 
have advices that the Government is 
threatening to resume the buying and 
holding of distress cotton, provided this 
becomes necessary. 

Average prices of strict middling hard 
western cotton for prompt and April 
shipments are as follows: 


local importers 


DRUG vnc cee scneeas .20% to 2le 
1 1/16 inch..... ; . ce 22% to 23« 
1% inch .......... we eeeee  - BT% to 28% 
1 3/16 inch.......- : ots eee 
C26 RE is hse 056s ° : 7 35 to 36« 


Egyptian Prices and Statistics 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton for March-April ship- 
ment, c. i. f., Boston, as follows: Mar. 8 
—Medium Sakelarides, 32 1/16c.; me- 
dium uppers, 263%¢c. This is a decline 
for the week in Sak. of 1/l6c. and of an 
advance of %c. in uppers. They report 
closing prices Mar. 8 on the Alexandria 
exchange as follows: March (Sak.) 
$35.65, up 35 points from Mar. 1; April 
(uppers) $24.70, up 30 points. 
Pima Cotton Quotations 
Calder & Richmond, Boston, give the 
following quotations on Pima cottons 
under date of Mar. 8: No. 1, 35c.; No. 
2 33e.: No. &. dte. 





Wastes Steady 


Peeler Comber at 14c. Anchors a Market 
Not Overburdened with Stocks c 
Boston.—Although the volume of 
business done in cotton wastes is con- 
siderably below normal the sentiment 
in the market is fairly good. Cotton 
is stabilizing itself firmly between 18 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Standard-Goosa-Thatcher Go. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Standard Processing Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Coosa ‘Manufacturing Co. 
Piedmont, Ala. 


Thatcher Spinning Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


Fine Combed Yarns 


Bleachers — Gassers 


A quantity production of a High Grade Yarn 
of uniform quality consistently maintained 


Sales. Offices 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representatives : 


WM. B. STEWART & SON 


Toronto 









Montreal 
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Globe Dye Works Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Successors to 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT 


MERCERIZERS 


Dyers Bleachers 
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Praerortorate wiped 







Indanthrene Colors 
a Specialty ; 
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Mercerized Yarns 


CONES TUBES WARPS SKEINS 
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Kinsey and Worth Streets 
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ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y 


Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 


Selling Agents 
Yarn for Men’ s Wear 185 Summer St., Boston. Mass. 


Boston Agency 
176 Federal Street 


Philadelphia Office 
108 S. Front Street 


New York Agency 
Metropolitan Bidg. 


GRUNDY & CO. Inc. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sax 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Menutacturerse! WORSTED YARNS 


in the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures, and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WORLD 


March 11, 1922 


CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


SES WORSTED YARNS cotors orci 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


Sold in the East by FREDERICK P. COLE poston, Mass. 


’Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


Passaic, N. J. 


Worsted Varnes — ee 


F. A. STRAUS @ CO. 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns ana Knitine 


Mills, . ° 
Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks 


D. GOFF & SONS, tne. 


onsets R. I. 


Worsted 


fn 
mas| Bradford System 





Faus — > eee = OFINE 
YARN —— eine WOOLEN | 


AND 
MILLS MERINO 
WOONSOCKET 


ms, ie’ ; YARNS 


Philadelphia Representative H. R. SHIRLEY 242 Chestnut St. 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Worsted Yarns Still 
Waiting on Goods 
\ew Business Limited—Spinners Still 


Well Engaged—Price Situation SXrong 
—Wool Basis High 


Another week of marked inactivity 
worsted yarns has passed. The 
arket as a whole is waiting. All 


spinners apparently have orders on their’ 


rT ks 


uch 


volume, but 


than 


in good 
lower 


at 
those prevailing to- 
day. They are operating on these and 
making deliveries as rapidly as possible. 
ln fact there seems to be little trouble 
1 this score. However, new business is 
»w to develop under the higher prices 
vhich spinners must quote based on 
the advanced wool costs. Buyers 
among weavers show little interest in 
hese higher prices because they assert 
ey cannot get these higher costs out 
their products. Spinners, however, 
nt out that yarn prices prevailing 
day are away out of proportion to 
prices recently noted. With all 


\ )] 

the recent advances in yarn quota- 
ns, it is asserted yarn prices are still 
relatively cheaper than wool costs. 
In spite of this fact, new business in 
yarns has not yet approached appre- 
le volume. Orders for weaving 
yarns for example are practically at a 
standstill, and many mills are now 
using up their stocks of yarns for busi- 
ness recently booked. In a number of 

| 


prices 


tances it is also stated manufactur- 
purchased last fall only a part of 
their season’s requirements in yarns, 
so that when the orders booked did not 
offset even this quantity of yarn, they 
now have surplus yarns on hand which 
be used up in making up a small 
licate business at the same price. 
In this connection it is also stated there 
| been some little pressure sell 
these stock yarns for turnover. Con- 
ions in prices reported would look 
good bargains when compared with 
prices for yarns to be made on 
sent wool basis. 


to 


QUOTATIONS 


rrected at close of business Wednesday) 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 








2-12s to 2-168, low common..... 90 — 95 
2-208 to 8-84a, low %.......... 100 —1 05 
2-208 to 2-268, % blood......... 115 —1 20 
— 2-268 to 2-808, % blood......... 115 —1 20 
2-898 to 2-828, % blood, 8S. A....115 —1 20 
2-820: Sh Pidseceiass5evsenn 125 —1 30 
—s B-S0q Gi, Gk weawks scenes dees 130 —1 35 
oe ere 135 —1 40 
DeOhe. i eG 600 5054s 00500sns 140 —1 465 
2 eee oe 140 —1 50 
2-268 to 2-308, % blood......... 170 —1 75 
| B-329 Mi ROE. vce en ccsosne -.170 —1 75 
i 2 % blood..... 180 —1 90 
J | 2 % blood..... 185 —1 95 
| 2-''s high % blood --215 —2 30 
2 Gece oss dhse nen be ekee 225 —2 35 
| 9-600 Mi cdc sense hcsedccescest 260 —2 80 
2 AGIEPRIINT sc cic cescesseces 205 —2 15 
2 pt RTE PET eee 240 —2 690 
2 AGUIIIR 6 6.6 666s cicero 290 —8 00 
2 APIO oon adds ovensnes 320 —3 35 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
1 QUGNUNE Fav cad ccs ccuas case 125 —1 80 
| ! high quarter............:. 140 —1 45 
| S Fl Mie akcoand cvcvuceas 165 —1 60 
ANNs «5 xs ocnnicas 165 —1 65 
i 1 MH BleeS.ccccccecccvesens 170 —1 80 
—— M-409. Wl MMMM scat ecoaeaeece 185 —1 90 
. cS CUTAEAV ESCH CS EC oc coseccet 210 —2 35 
= i : Australian. --210 —2 16 
1 Australian.... -.2 40 —2 60 
1 fine Australian............ 290 —3 00 
1- fine Australian..........-. 320 —3 25 
K ‘TING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 

2- to 3-108, % blood......... 110 —1 16 
> to 2-208, % blood......... 115 —1 20 
2-2 » to 2-808, % blood......... 120 —1 30 

2-1/5 to 2-20s, % blood......... 1 30 

3- \s to 2-308 % blood......... 1 40 





sy Se ciated with the Cleveland and Philadel- 


i Worsted Yarn Markets | 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Many spinners are willing to quote 
their yarns only on wool prices from 
week to week, as they realize the critical 
Situation in the available stocks of desir- 
able wools, with assured duties 
that will maintain values. Necessarily, 
the uncertainty surrounding the final 
details to be enacted in the tariff must 
act as a restraining influence in the de- 
velopment of business generally. From 
present indications, many declare stocks 
of yarns and good will be well cleaned 
up before the advent of the new tariff 
law, with values thereafter 
cordingly. 


Worsted Yarns 


wool 


OFFICE 


J0 High St. Cor. Summer ~ 


Boston 





based ac- 


| 


Weaving Yarns Slow 


anus ener AAEM, 


MERION ‘WORSTED MILLS 


Yarns for the men’s wear 
still slow, with new buying remaining 
in small volume. It also declared 
yarns on hand are sufficient to 
meet recent orders for goods. Atten 
tion is also called to the fact that 
several men’s wear mills have been 
recently engaged on certain lines of 
dress goods, such as tweeds, novelties, 
etc. which were in good demand during 2 
the early part the year, but 
recently have slowed up. Many mills 
have been thus using up their lower 
priced stocks of wool and yarns, so that 


trade are 






is 


still 


Sell 
Direct 


of more 


vhecevwn cette Ae TD FMM 





Raves 





the men’s wear trade will not have the - 

advantage of these when business dc- | Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 
velops. 1e situation in the dress goods 3 

trade shows little alteration. Here also — WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 

new business is in small quantity. i AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
Therefore this market is marking time, MAAN ELEAUTAEAAEHAUEEAAETAA TRAHAN GAMA EENE EDEN ET TEETH AALAND LTTE TEETH 

with a consequent gradual exhaustion 


of stocks on hand in yarns and goods. 


USPSA SUS ANAC NANI AAOLSGQUDURNAUONG UAL AMTDILAYDSSUNSAGUUUDSQUSU ASRS SU DUSURABUEERRCUCULUTLELSUOTERSGS SOA AEG NDAD ADU LL OH LUZ, 


Hosey Worsted Co. 


Y, 


Knitters Taking Deliveries 

There somewhat less demand 
noted for knitting yarns for the sweater 
and fancy knit goods trades. However, 
much of this is attributed to the large 
business previously booked and now be- 
ing delivered. Consumption of yarns by 
this trade, because of the many new 
and varied lines, is said to have attained 
large proportions, and promises. still 
further business in larger volume in the 
near future. The fancy knit goods 
lines, such as shawls, cloaks, wraps, and 
other novelties all have found increasing 
popularity, and occupy a larger place in 
the trade than in times past. Yarns for 
jersey cloth remain extremely quiet with 
limited new business reported. Favor- 
able comment heard regarding the 
novelty effects secured with worsted and 
silk yarns twisted together, and it is 
believed these will prove immensely 
popular. Difficulty in having this twist- 
ing done as required, however, is ex- 
pected, because of the big demand for 
this for hosiery. Hosiery yarns are also 
said to be showing signs of renewed in- 
terests, with inquiries for the coming 
season’s requirements. Many spinners 
still have a good volume business 
on their books for these yarns. 


is also 


for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO., PENNA. 


MTL UULULO SELENE LEH OMANELLUOOOONO DEAS OMAN SANILOOIISHOOLUEMMIONOMUMT TT TIT TITTY 


AMM TTTTLITIRITIET PRUE TLMLERA IDA ET UOGA ORLELLLLER LLL LLOLLbu 


is 


SOU UAT AL SRE ST 


ss 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1846 


Woolen and @-9 . Specialists on 
Merino Yarns | 6) Unusual Yarns 


JI RANDALL & BRO. 


Incer perated 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOIT ~ SILK MFG. CO. BRAIDING SILK 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethichem, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Scranton, Pa. New York Representative. Wm. Ryte & Ce., 225 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 


ot 





Worsted Yarn Trade Notes 


G. F. Landman & Co., will open offices 
April 3, at 318 Mariner & Merchants’ 
Building, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
where they will handle worsted and 
woolen yarns. They will also maintain 
branch offices 2765 East 55th St., Cleve- 
land, O.; and 1 Nassau Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Landman, has been asso- 
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VALKONE 


Dye and Finishing Works 


| Capacity 
40,000 
Yards 
Daily 


Can Handle Fabrics up to 80’’ Wide. coatin Boucles, Astrakhans, Ker- 
Dyers and Finishers of Woolen and seys, "Sovecy Cloths, Broadcloths, Pile 
Worsted Fabrics, Woven or Knitted. Fabrics, Bolivias, Duvetyns, Velours 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, and General Knitting Frame Prod- 
Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Over- ucts. 


Mascher and Turner Sts.  =PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(Near Front and Columbia Aves.) 
New York Office: 456 Fourth Avenue 


FLORENCE, N. J. 
OFFERS TO 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers — 


ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 
Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 
Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 


Wide-Awake Manufacturers 


realize the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in a 
better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of 
the past in the picker room as in the card room. The BRAM- 
WELL PICKER FEED is a revelation, built to handle all kinds 
of stock with evenness and without injury to the staple. Write 
us to-day. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Specify “HARDY” for BRUSHES and BASKETS 


Wherever exceptional demands are placed on a brush, there will a 
HARDY BRUSH be found. 


For more than 25 years we have been furnishing the 
eaains _ —_ brushes noted for their quakty, dure- 
and service 


HARDY MILL BASKETS are made of highest quality White Oak for 
all textile mill requirements. 


We will gladly eubmit samples free of cost. Write for beoklet. 


FRANK H. HARDY, anpover, MAss. 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc 


TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson 


and Double eee Bands 


| AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantews, Philadelphe | 


New Bedford Shanghai 


ULM utd. gt nek se aA 


March 12, 1922 


Highland Worsted Company 


Manufacturers of 
FINE WORSTED YARNS 
English System for Men’s Wear and Dress Goods 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Philadelphia 


DTT 


Spun Silk Yarns 


For Hosiery, Garment, Glove, Un- 
derwear, Broad Silk and Ribbon 
Manufacturers 
2 and 3 ply spun silk yarns in 
any size up to 40/3 or 60/2, put 
up on cones, tubes, spools or in 

skeins in the grey or dyed. 

We can make prompt deliveries 
on singles in all sizes up to 62/1 
for the weaving and_ knitting 
trades, put up on cops or cones. 

Send for samples of any spun 
silks you need. Our representa- 
tive will be glad to call and figure 
on your future requirements. 


The Corticelli Silk Company 


Corticelli Silk Mills 


Est. 1838 Florence, Mass. 


WILLIAM RYLE_& CO. 
225 Fourth Ave} New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





ing Age: Thomas H. Ball 


Providence New Yc rk 


THE “MURDOCK” 


Keep Your Spindles fully equipped 
with the 


“ in the perfection of your goods 


O. J. CARON 


MEDINAH BLDG. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNITTING 
YARNS 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


Gray Bleached Colors (Heathers 


NAA ast 


Ludwig Littauer & Co., * 


THROWN SILK, Tram, 
eens Artificial Silk 


Domestic and f ‘ 
Imported, Plain, 
Gassed and Mer- R 
cerized, Polished 


and Turkey Rea 
Cotton, 


Tinsel Thread 


“ee 


Best Quality Harness Twine S 3 
New York : 


30-38 East 33d St., 


case VTL we 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


[Murdock & Geb Co., HS" : 


Slik Throwing Millis, CARTHAGE, BEACON and YONKERS WY = 
OMMALNRONELOEEDUEENU FT DURHTEETUTONENURNNTNG ena NUNU CA DNAERETH eveee enn " 


UnNETeN Ten eepnenye rene 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN YARNS 


and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Mistares and Deseration [= 
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phia offices of Thos. H. Ball, for the 
last 12 years, and has acquired a wide 
acquaintance in the trade. William F. 
Bindrim, for the last 7 years connected 
with the Philadelphia office of Thos. H. 
Ball, will also be associated with G. F. 
Landman & Co. 


The M. & M. Yarn Co., worsted 
weaving and knitting yarns, has re- 
moved its offices from the Mariner & 


Merchants’ Bldg., 308 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, to Amber & Willard 
Streets. 

Chas. Hayes, Jr., cotton and worsted 
varns, 21 N. Juniper Street, Phila- 
lelphia, has removed to larger quarters, 
703 Bulletin Bldg. 


Yarns Uncertain 


Weaving Yarns Featured by Small Stocks 
Lots at Prices Below Replacement 

Boston.—The worsted yarn market 
shows no improvement this week. The 
weaving yarn section seems quite dead; 
practically no new business is coming in. 
In spite of the high prices at which wool 
ind tops sell, stock lots of 40s and 50s 
ire obtainable at such low figures as to 
altogether unlikely that they 
uuld be replaced by any purchasing of 
wool at the present time, or at any time 


during the year with a duty of 30-33c. 


lean content pending. Yarns sold at 


these low prices were either made from 


foreign tops acquired last year very 


much lower than present market or else 


irom fine wools bought last fall before 
the wool market commenced its move 
upward. It is said that 40s have been 
sold from $1.75 to $1.80 and 50s 
$2.00 to $2.20. 


from 


\s to contracts for the future in 
weaving yarns very few are being 
placed. Low prices obtained for stock 


lots seem to have no relation at all to 
the prices spinners would name for May 
and June delivery. At the present time 
good 64-70s can be purchased at a clean 
landed price of 92c.; with the emer- 
gency tariff duty added they would cost 
$1.47; on the 30c. clean content duty 
they would cost about $1.30. The do- 
mestic market for fine wool is around 
$1.05 and fine tops $1.45. From what- 
ever angle these figures are regarded it 
seems to spinners in this market that 
rices well above $2.00 would have to be 
asked for 2-40s for future delivery. 
The knitting section of the trade is 
little quieter. Spinners are quite in- 
disposed to make contracts for knitting 
yarns except for nearby delivery. Some 
little business is being done in mohair 
yarns and heather mixtures but the en- 
tire market has a very tired appearance 
nd the atmosphere is full of uncer- 
nty. 


Tops Unchanged 


usiness Lighter, But Prices 
Noils Tend Upward 
Boston.—The top market has changed 
le during the week. There has been 
general absence of orders covering 
various classifications although a 
all amount of business has _ been 
ced in fine and half blood tops at 
high prices now quoted. This busi- 
ss however is placed by mills and not 
speculators. 
lhe top market is disturbed over the 
sence of any further supplies of fine 
l. Prices are as firm as a rock and 
Ss in spite of absence of additional 
siness. Quotations are as follows: 
Fine territory $1.45-50; half blood 
$1.30-35; fine French combing $1.30-35; 


Strong 
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high three-eighths blood $1.00-05; 
average three-eighths blood 95c.-$1.00; 
low three-eighths blood 85-90c.; high 
quarter blood 80-83c.; 46s 63-65c.; 44s 
50-52c.; 46s 45-47c.; 36s 42-45c. 

The situatien in noils is considered 
fundamentally sound by large dealers 
as well as by producers of ¢hese com- 
modities. The noil market is as a mat- 
ter of fact firmer than the wool market. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. 
Noils are a by-product of the combing 
of worsted wools and the worsted in- 
dustry is less busy than the woolen in- 
dustry which is the chief consumer of 
these fibres. In such a situation as this 
it would be quite likely for noils to run 
contrary to the trend in the parent wool 
market and this is what they are doing 
apparently at the present time. 

Mill demand for noils continues good. 
Houses with regular consuming clients 
are hard pressed to find necessary sup- 
plies. This peculiar situation has led 
to high prices being paid for whatever 
noils are procurable and during the 
week three-eighths blood noils have sold 
as high as 57'%4c. This quotation repre- 
sents the peak of the market. So 
strong is the situation that good half 
bloods sell at 65c. and as to choice fine 
noils quotations are nominal; the buyer 
usually pays whatever price is asked if 
he really needs the commodity. 


Spun Silk Spotty 


Production of Duvetyns and Satins Makes 
for Large Consumption of Yarns 


“Business is satisfactory,” said one 
spun silk man. 
“Business is terrible,’ said another 


spun silk man. 

Reports coming to hand from spun 
silk sellers are conflicting to the 
least. As a matter of fact the sellers 
who are reporting active business are 
those who are selling to the silk piece 
goods manufacturers. Duvetyns and 
satins are being mounted on looms to 
a considerable degree. 

On the other hand sellers dealing al- 
most exclusively with the woolen and 
worsted manufacturers report a dearth 
of business. Prices, however, are firm 
and show no change from last week. 

Prices given out at close of business 
on Wednesday follow: 


Say 


60-2 5.50 20-2 5.05 
50-2. Re ae 10-2. 4.40 
40-2 5.25 60-1 4.50 
30-2. 4.15 
Artificial Silk Unchanged 
Demand Widening and Manufacturers 
Are Increasing Production 

Conditions in the artificial silk mar- 

ket are practically unchanged. Prices 


continue on the same level as last week, 
and there appears to be small chance 
of a change in current quotations for 
some time to come. 

The main question at the present time 
is one of production. The demand 
generally, is greater than the possible 
supply and manufacturers are endeavor- 
ing to find means to increase their out- 
put in order to take care of the orders, 
and requests which are daily coming to 
hand. As stated last week the Viscose 
Co., is sold up until August. 

Prices given out at close of business 
on Wednesday follow: 

300 DENIER 


Grade A—Bleached .. . ; ; $2.65 

Grade B—Bleached ..... 2.45 

Grade C—Bleached 2.35 
150 DENIER 

Grade A—Bleached ....... ‘ $2.80 

Grade B—Bleached ........ 2.60 


Grade C—Bleached 2.40 
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Telephone 
Madison Square 
7538 


TTL 








OSCAR HEINEMAN COMPANY 
RAW & THROWN SILK 


CHICAGO 








K.WILBVR & COMPANY Ine. 
THROWN SILKS 
17 Madison Avenue NewYork 


Specializing in Hosiery Yarns 
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WORSTED AND MERINO 


erencn SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 


ART SILK 


THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


CLEVELAND 


TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality 






WEAVING 









Woolen and Merino Yarns 


Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 





KNITTING 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta, P. & R. RR. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa 





Quiet Situation 
Rules in Wools 


Government Now Out of Wool Business 
at 85 Per Cent. Salvage—Primary 
Markeis Tend Downward 

Boston.—Summer Street is not quite 
so confident. The speculative spirit has 
died away; in scoured wools, notably so, 
dealers refusing to buy at cents a pound 
lower than two weeks ago. At the con- 
cluding Government sale the strength 
shown there was in good measure con- 
fined to Australian crossbreds, which 
were bought at prices lower than they 
could be brought here duty paid. 

There is a shortage of fine wools in 
dealers’ hands. That manufacturers are 
much better supplied may be taken for 
granted and it is not unlikely that quite 
a little of the Australian wools going 
into bond during the last few months 
are for mill account. Good combing 
Australians are quoted on the street at 
$1.35-40, duty paid. Australian 
breds range from 35 to 70c., duty paid. 
These wools, however, are in bond, and 


QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday| 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 


WUT SRD ROR “Ennai | 


- Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. | 
tablished 1848 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold on commission 


Ss Consignments solicited 
116-122 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


USOT UEUU CGAL ERSUA ESA AGAMA 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


WOOL MERCHANTS TOP MAKERS 
300 Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 










Chicago Wool 
Company 


crTross- 


SCOURED WOOL 


Scoured 
Carded 


200 Summer Street - Boston and Felted 


Wool VIRGINIA 
. . $ Fine cloth’g..40—45 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago ur Fine del...... —68 % Blood.....: 40—43 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 185 SUMMER ST. PETERBOROUGH || * ”!°°¢------ Se Sa Beene nt are 
BOSTON, MASS. — e MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
Fine del...... 46—48 % blood...... 39—42 


Fine cloth’g. .36—38 % to & bi’'d.35—38 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 





% blood...... 38—42 % bilood...... 34—37 
COLUMBIA BASIN Hall J & D d © aiek.;..20 36—38 Common ..... 25—27 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. owell, ones onal cog CAMATORTA (ommred vaste), 
Portland, Ore. Boston, Mass. = . 10—75 
IDAHO—WASHINGTON roreicn WOOL vomestic | 5° ETdaie Pall free... .60—65 
AND OREGON WOOL 250 Se counties ...75—80 Fall defects...45— 
mmer Street . BOSTON S'th 12mo.....75—80 Carbonized ...60—65 
BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. TEXAS (Beoured beste) 
Fn. 12mo...95—1.00 Mine Gall..... 70—75 
Pe. CaO. 20002 80—85 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 
- POMS soccer 95—1 00 Lambs’ bs....60—70 
Process completed with one A. super...... 80—90  C’bgs fin..... 75—85 


: DB. GOR. cccue 65—70 Medium ..... 55—60 
handling. BI EACHIN( | C. SUpO?..cccs 45—50 CORRES «<cacaew 40—45 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 


(Scoured basis) 
Staple fin.1.00—1.05 Fine cloth’g.95—1.00 
Do., % bid...90—95 Fine medium .8&5—95 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 
vessecs 95—1.00 Fine medium .80—90 
COLORADO AND NEW MEX‘CO 
(Scoured basis) 


With one concrete and two or 
three wood HUSSONG Ma- 
chines, one operator will do the 











. Bee. savcnar 90—1.00 % blood...... 75—80 
work of four to six men, will NEVADA (Scoured basis) 
. Fine med'm.90—1.00 Fine cloth’g. .85—95 
deliver your yarn freer of MOHAIR 
Chlorine, and in better winding Domestic Foreign 
°° i ° Combing .....27—29 3 ee 30—31 
condition than is possible by any Carding ...... 3325 Cape ........ 26—30 
other means, and a bleach that PORRSN CLOSERS AMD COMES 
: n Bon 
is second to none. Cape (scoured) : Montevideo 
Combing, (greasy) a 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers ena <a . on ie ——- 
good..... 75—80 % blood... .30—32 
° ° . . ° r Clothing, Merino . .384—36 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Company Groveville, New Jersey choice....60—65 Buenos Altres 
Clothing, x-breds: 
good..... 50—55 Lincoln ....11—12 
Australian: High \& bid.17—18 
Wee saws 90—105 
66-58s ..... 60—65 
DAM winasxek 85—95 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed ....28—80 Ist clip...28—30 
Whd. col..... —_.. 2nd clip..28—30 
ae 14—16 Mongolian: 
Awassi ...... 20—22 WOR  oves0% 20—22 
Karadi ...... 20—22 Manchu'n ..18—20 
Bokhara: Scotch Black 
WINDERS and MEASURERS | “82-2 Sih 
Colors ..... 20—22 Camel's hair 
China: (Russian)...—.. 
‘ombing ...17—18 Servian skin 
For Woolen, Cotton and Silk Goods mdi ott teas aa hs 
. ball.......17—20 Kandahar ..27—30 
Felted Fabrics, Ete. Willowed ..15—20 Vickan’r ...30—38 
Unwld. 12—14 — cvocus 35—45 
Szechuen SOP <ccccse 25—27 
J. E. WINDLE Worcester, Mass. assortm’t.14—15 
Cordova ..... 13—16 
Donskei 
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Wool Markets 








held by manufacturers in large part; 
they are too high for Summer Street, 
as a trading proposition. In additio: 
to existing stocks, whether held by man 
ufacturer or dealer, there are two othe: 
sources of fine wool; the fine wools o/ 
our early clip and the fine merino woo! 
in bond. Both these classes of wools 
are higher than present Summer Stree 
level. Domestic growers are determine: 
to get high prices for their wools thi 
year and they will be backed to the lim 

by the agricultural bloc. Around th 
fifteenth of this month shearing w 

commence in Arizona and high pric: 
will be asked for fine wools, conside 

ably over 40c., it is said. 

The final Government sale was larg: 
ly attended but the bidding lacked tl 
snap shown at the February sale. Pric: 
on the whole were on a par with la 
sale. Not a few dealers expected son 
weakness to be shown, but desiral 
wools, in particular most of the Aus- 
tralians, were sold at an advance. The 
were 5,820 pounds of worsted yarns 
the catalog, and these were taken by tv 
purchasers, the Concord Worsted Mil 
and C. J. Webb & Co. 

Stocks at Armistice 

The further statement made by Col 
nel Rolfe that the War Department at tl 
time of the Armistice held approximat: 
ly 525,000,000 pounds is rather difficu! 
to harmonize, on the surface at leas 
with official statement of wool stocl 
held December 31, 1918, as totaling 384 
000,000 pounds. The error first of 
would be in assuming that the Govern 
ment sold the entire amount named | 
Colonel Rolfe at auction. At that tim 
the War Department had a _ contract 
with the British Government for 30( 
000 bales of Australasian wools. Part « 
these had then been received and wet 
not included in the 384,000,000 pounds 
named. 

It is possible that the figures nam 
by Colonel Rolfe included not mere! 
wools in stock, but wools in transit and 
on contract. When the Armistice was 
signed manufacturing for Government 
account did not at once cease; in Ni 
vember, 1918, 47,131,000 pounds of woo! 
were consumed and for December, 38, 
280,000 pounds. Deducting this cor 
sumption from the 525,000,000, wou! 
leave 439,589,000 pounds. The first wo: 
auction occurred December 18, 1918, | 
not much wool was sold. As a co! 
servative guess it would seem as thous 
the amount of army wool actually so! 
at auction would somewhere aby 
400,000,000 pounds. 

Primary markets are softer. At ope! 
ing London sale this week good merin 
were 5 per cent. lower; faulty merit 
7% per cent. lower and crossbreds 1 
changed. The Continent bought fre« 
there was a little American buying 
the good combing wools. Bradford d 
very little. H. Dawson & Co. quote t 
following prices, f.o.b. London, excha 
at $4.40: Super 64-70s 91%4c.; good 64 
70s 88c,; average 64-70s 82M%c.; 
crossbreds 64c.; 56s crossbreds 51% 

Receipts and Shipments 


be 


Receipts of wool in pounds for 
week up to Wednesday are as follov 





1922. 19° 

Domestic . 5,201,700 1,349 
Foreign 3,666,600 3,512 
WORRh s.éx's'50 . 8,868,300 4,861 


Receipts of wool in pounds, since Jan- 
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Wool Markets—Continued 


uary 1, 1922, compared with the same 
period in 1921, are as follows: 


1922. 1921. 
WOMROTS 0 sc cercsesec 32,705,600 9,303,946 
BORON, seccinescesduh 33,904,200 58,839,050 
TOA. ceccccss ~+--66,609,300 68,142,996 


Shipments of wool for the week end- 
ing and including March 8 are as fol- 
lows: 


oo ree 300,000 
EE TI san n'n oS oc 6 6-ro 0: Uae we.  Uaraerac 
Mt ME vee eawOSSeaKK sb eekeccws 110,000 
CE I en ctdhak Ghcveb eto teers 
Boston & Albany.. 676,000 
See, TO noes eccecevsies 534,090 

alah cae SS oh Coa aor 1,620,000 
Shipments during previous week.. 1,268,000 
Shipments same week last year... 4,195,000 
Shipments thus far for 1922...... 18,743,000 


Shipments same period 1921...... 25,661,300 


Spasmodic Inquiry 





Wools in Less Demand at Firm Prices 
—Tariff Uncertainty a Factor 


PHILADELPHIA.—Inquiry in the wool 
market is described as being spasmodic 
in character. In fact one dealer de- 
clared the market seems tired following 
the recent rapid pace set for a brief 
period, and has now stopped to catch its 


LONDON WOOL SALES 


Bradford, Eng., March 8, 1922 
(Special cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—London sales opened 
yesterday. Competition hesitating 
at first but keener towards close of 
day. Bulk of offerings cleared. 
Competition chiefly from French 
Best merinos 


and German buyers. 
went rather firmer than expected 
at Bradford. Superior merinos par 
to five per cent. below closing rates 
at last sales; average and inferior, 


5 to 10 per cent. lower. Fine cross- 
breds, 7% to 10 per cent. lower; 
medium, 5 to 7! per cent.; coarse 
par to 5 per cent. cheaper. 











breath. Unless a manufacturer really 
needs wool, it is said to be impossible 
to sell him, and there is no use offering 
him. Where there is a necessity for 
additional stocks, a fair price can be se- 
cured. However, the market as a whole 
has slackened its pace. Recognition of 
the problem involved in getting the in- 
creased costs out of manufactured 
goods, and the difficulties experienced 
by many manufacturers already along 
this line, could not help but act as a 
restraining influence. Buying in the 
West has also subsided, so that dealers 
declare there is little if any activity of 
this nature now to be found. Uncer- 
tainties of new tariff regulations are re- 
garded as an important factor in hold- 
ing buyers back until they know just 
where they will stand. 


Sales Noted 

Wool prices show no particular 
change from the scoured levels noted 
recently, these being still below the 
levels attained in some of the western 
transactions. Fine wools still command 
a good price because of limited holdings. 
In fact the entire market apparently 
offers poor selections generally. Sales 
made lately are not of large size owing 
to the foregoing facts, as well as the de- 
pleted stocks now available. Among the 
trades noted are 50,000 Ibs of fine terri- 
tory at 32c.; 30,000 Ibs. of fine territory 
at 30c.; 75,000 Ibs. of quarter and three- 
eighths, both fleece and territory on a 
basis of 60 to 70c.; 25,000 Ibs. of quarter 
blood fleece at 35c.; 10,000 Ibs. at 36c.; 
5,000 Ibs. of Tennessee quarter at 35c.; 





30,000 Ibs. of burry quarter and three- 
eighths, 27c., with 10,000 lbs. sold at 


27%4c.; 10,000 Ibs. of fine and half blood, : 


rather short, fleeces, 35c.; a small lot of 
original fleeces 34%c.; a small lot of 
Ohio fine and half blood at 37 to 40c. 


Scoured Wools Less Active 


SROOUUALLUUCNELEUNLLLUADUDD ALDARA {AMLAUUULQAAUUYOOULLUUSUEU LUAU SSO TSHR cA ake 





Scoured wools are reported also less = 


active, although fine wools command 
ready sale where available. Good pulled 
wools are scarce, with not much pros- 
pect of additional supplies until after 
the lamb season. B wools also are in 
fair demand for good selections, a good 
white B selling at 70c., with average 
wools 65 to 68c.; fine scoured sold 95c. 
to $1.00, with an average at 80 to 85c.; 
low domestic sold 40 to 45c.; domestic 
gray sold 45 to 47c. Price is usually an 
attractive feature, especially where there 
is no great need for the stocks 
Medium Noils Easier 
More offerings of noils are reported 
with prices showing easier tendencies, 
especially in three-eighths and quarter 


bloods. Where a mill really wants 
stocks it will buy, but there is not 
much use pushing a sale otherwise. 


Quarter bloods are noted 38 to 42c.; 
three-eighths 45 to 50c.; half blood 55 to 
65c.; fine 60 to 70c. A processed half 
blood noil sold 80c. 





Wool Trade Note 


Williams & Co., 124 So. 2nd Street, 
wool, waste, hair, will remove to larger 
and more convenient quarters, 43 So. 
2nd Street. 





Raw Silk Dull 


Manufacturers Not Inclined to Operate to 
Any Extent at Present 

Despite the fact that practically all 
grades are being offered below Yoko- 
hama quotations the local raw silk mar- 
ket continues quiet. Manufacturers 
have no confidence in the market and as 
a result buying is confined to extremely 
narrow proportions. A good deal de- 
pends upon the manner in which silk 
hosiery sells during the spring. Silk 
piece goods manufacturers are not in 
position to mount new looms. 

Yokohama is fairly steady, but 
lower than last week. Dealers, how- 
ever, are least anxious to sell, and are 
watching the market closely. 

Milan is lower, but the rising ex- 
charge keeps the lay down cost of these 
silks beyond the reach of American 
buyers. 

Due to the lack of American demand, 
Canton prices are practically nominal. 

Prices given out at close of busi- 
ness on Wednesday follow: 





Filature Kansai Double Extra 13/15....7.00 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15............ 6.65 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15........ 6.50 
Wann WHORE INO. Zc ince sdwcnwaces 6.45 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15............ 6.49 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15. = witeind «oe 


Four months’ basis. 


Canteen, 14/16, new style... ....ccses «sR 
Canton, 20/22, new style..........+..+-.6.50 
ITALIAN 
Extra classical inte wrawea eevee 7.50 
Best classical - ‘ ¢oa one 


Cotton Conference in Brazil 


WasurnctTon, D.C.—The Department 
of Commerce is in receipt of informa- 
tion to the effect that a cotton-growing 
industry conference will be held at Rio 
de Janeiro in October, 1922, under the 
auspices of the National Society of 
Agriculture. The conference will be 
held in connection with the Centennial. 
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Getting Cloth 
Ready for 

Brushing or 
Shearing 


Best results are obtained 
in brushing and shearing 
when cloth is furnished 
clean, free from wrinkles 


UUOAATELAATENTTTU ANNAN ENED 
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and in firm, straight 

rolls, 
ly . It is for this reason that 
: Doering and Pee mills use Dinsmore Open- 
. eeiien y © ing and Winding Ma- 
chines so extensively. 





These machines insure the cloth being received in ideal condition for sub- 
sequent processes. 

Dinsmore Machines take the cloth 
rewind it into roll up to 3,000 yds. 
or silk goods. 


from the loom, unwind it, sew and 
Machines can be used for cotton, woolen 
Each machine easily handles 800 to 900 cuts a day. 


Measuring attachment and Inspecting Board furnished if desired. 


PUMA MMAMALNEE A111 TUASOUADEANTAA Et! 





Write for Catalog of our complete line 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass., U.S. A. 
i full line of sewing machine supplies always on hand 
HUguOUgUUusnnUunneaUenneuesneUenseoenn nnn 
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Established 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 


Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


—— 


Millions of Yards of Yarn 


Handling millions of yards of yarn is a proposi- 
tion that calls for a machine of the most depend- 
able kind. That the 


Entwistle Slasher Warper 


is such a machine is proved by a record of more than 25 


years of satisfactory service in many of the leading mills. 
Full particulars about this or any of the following products 
gladly furnished on request. : 
Card Grinders 


All Warping Supplies Creels 
Doubling Machines 


Slasher Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Beaming Machines 


Expansion Combs 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Established 1866 Incorporated 1901 
LOWELL, MASS. 


F. B. KENNEY, President 
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For Wool and Reworked Woo 
BRADFORIZ 





Always 
Uniform 
and 


Reliable 


Once Used 
Always Used 
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19th and Westmoreland St. 
English Cast Steel Pins, Circle Plows, 


Bale Tie Buckles 


Wrought Iron Washers 
Pressed Steel Specialties 
Keg Cleats 








Send us your inquiries 


Hubbard Pressed Steel Co. 
Niles, Ohio 









GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 











SHIRLEY MILLS 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
Sales Office; Boston, Mass. 


(Chelsea Station) 
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Unequalled 
Scouring Agents 
and Fibre 
Lubricators 


Do not Gum 
Penetrating 


SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST, WRITE US 
ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 


BRADFORD OIL COMPANY, INC. 
LYNN, MASS. 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT AN ESA 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr. J ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 


R. H. HOOD COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1885 
Manufacturers of 


COMB CIRCLES and FALLERS 


For Wool, Silk, Flax and Jute 
WORSTED MACHINERY REPAIRS 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
Roller Covering, Roller Leather 


BOILERS 


OF ALL TYPES 


Towers @ Tanks 


STRUCTURAL 
STEEL WORK 


The Walsh 2 Weidner 
Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 








| Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Greded Linseys « Specialey 


BROOMS 


We have them.—Any and all kinds, 
both heavy and light weights 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
UNIVERSAL BROOM CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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| Rags, Substitutes and Waste 





Recovered Wools Are 
Inactive, But Firm 


Demand Still Confined to Light Fine 
Materials—Waste Market Is Less 
Active and Softer 

Boston.—The reworked wool situa- 
without change. The call is 
still centered on light colored materi- 
als, tan, khaki, brown, also white softs 
and knits. The situation is slowly im- 
proving; too slowly, indeed, to meet 
the fundamental needs of the industry. 
The wool situation may be regarded as 
fundamentally favorable to a larger 
consumption of wastes, by-products and 
recovered fibres. The latter in par- 
ticular on account of their low price 
and availability in large volume ought 
to be and probably will be in much 
better manufacturing favor as the weeks 
move along. 


tion is 


Present Prices Firm 

Looking at this industry in a larger 
way, it is still waiting for something 
substantial to appear. Compared with 
extreme dullness obtaining throughout 
the year 1921, business for the first two 
months of this year by contrast 
been fairly satisfactory. 

Present high prices for wool wastes 
and noils may be regarded as suggest- 
ing better prices and better demand for 
recovered fibres. Were it not for ab- 
normal and uncertain influences such as 
the possible passing of the French-Cap- 
per truth in fabrics bill, the outlook for 
a larger consumption of reworked 
wools would seem favorable. Senator 
Capper anounces his intention of push- 
ing the pure fabric bill through Con- 
gress. He will apparently have the full 
the farm bloc. No more 
hearings are to be held in the Senate, 
nor will there be any delay to hear 
the results of the investigations being 
conducted by the Bureau of Standards 


has 


backing of 


March 11, 1922 


as to the practicability of detecting used 
wool fibres in woolen goods. 

The rag market is maintaining a note- 
worthy stability in cloth and softs, with 


a tendency to rise visible in graded 
materials. Grading operations are quite 
subnormal and if fibre manufacturers 


and woolen mills continue to limit their 
demands to stocks which constitute only 
a limited percentage of the basic col- 
lections then there is only one thing 
left to the grader, and that is to mark 
up his prices for salable materials to 
offset the uncertainty and hazard in ac- 
cumulating dark colored and _ coarse 
rags for which there is no present mar- 
ket. Some little importing of rags is 
going on at the present time, and the 
importers are realizing that the English- 
man packs his rags differently and that 
he can also construct a great variety 
of pleasing fabrics out of inferior ma- 
terials. Low grade recovered fibres 
known as “Mungo” are sometimes used 
extensively in the production of cheap 
woolens and cotton waste, also finds free 
utilization in woolen fabrics 
Wastes Less Firm 

Another week’s operations in the wool 
waste market confirm the opinion that 
prices have reached the peak and that 
the tendency is rather downward. Small 
stocks held will tend to sustain prices. 
Woolen mill demand is still good, but 
not so urgent as in the early part of 
last month. It would almost seem as 
though dealers had carried prices for 
some sorts higher than warranted. 

Wool wastes are less active and 
traders are finding it more difficult to 
obtain sizable quantities of 
materials. 


some low 


desirable 
As compared with a month 
ago the general situation has taken on 
a new aspect; whereas 75 per cent. of 
the business a few weeks ago was be- 
tween traders, at the present time 75 
per cent. is from consuming mills. 
White wastes, both fine and medium, 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
WOOL WASTE 


Fine White lap waste.......... 95 —105 
Medium colored lap waste...... 46 — 60 
Fine colored lap waste.......... 70 — 75 
Fine white Australian ring 
WHORES 2 ccsecceces sseececceces 95 —105 
Fine white ring waste.......... 90 — 965 
Fine white Australian thread 
WARD 2 cccccce Sens ensee ounces 66 — 70 
Hard Ends— 
PD WIND os 6cesscecccsiees 68 — 65 
Medium white............ +. 40 — 46 
SEs cnanscceneesee ove. 32 — 36 
Medium colored............se5. 19 — 26 
Coarse colored..... ctenesneeee 12 — 16 
Australian white card waste, 
Clean ...... oeenreencesneses -- 35 40 
Fine white card waste, clean... 33 38 
Medium white card waste, clean 25 30 


Colored card waste, fine clean.. 13 — 17 


Colored card waste, medium.... 8 10 
Coarse colored card............ 2 * 


REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 
Prices generally nominal 


Cents 
per lb. 


BIRD GOP co wcccvccecescoesevecesess 
Brown serge 
Green serge 
MOG SOTHO oc cccccccccesccccsccsecess 
Black serge ... 
TD GENE ccrencdesedcsvescevcnsse 
White flannels and serges. 
White knits 
POE BRD acccncesosecscccescoveccees 
Brown Emite ....ccccccccccccccssccece 
Fine light merinos.........5+sesee05 
Fine dark merinos...........++0++e++ 
TOE news teaeceressesenesecevesese 
Tan ekirted cloth.........ccesccssece 
Light skirted worsteds.............+. 
Blue skirted worsteds.............+. 
Black skirted worsteds............+. 
Brown skirted worsteds............. 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
eee ee een ee s—_— 
Ordinary clothing clips......... 5 — 6 
MEN'S WEAR CLIPS 

Worsteds— 

DRE i ccccccnececeecvedss -. 183 — 14 

AE .cccces pba donee donienes 17 — 18 
Black and white........... 














BOT ccccsvccsesocccesecs 23 — 24 
BD. - cvcnen ves sneuse cenenee 17 — 419 
DE chase avs ernanesan vases 23 — 24 
FLANNELS 
PD sackecescseneedewdvenes 10 — 11 
PE, «6 c.ceb0seo0sbnahieb ox 11 — 12 
BR  acaeseceesevesenendes 11 — 12 
PE cccenstden hese beet eee 14 — 16 
DE baka 60960 0506000095009 18 — 20 
PEE ca Kescdicenoevecane - 15 — 17 
WOMEN'S WEAR CLIPS 
Serges— 
White 
Blue 
Black 
Brown 
Green 
Light 
TO cc ccceccoscccnccconeene 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
Coarse light 
PEE, nce cecaneceonssss 
Coarse dark 
Fine black .. 
HERO BOE cc cccccvocvcccevce 
Serges— 
DD cichkes teks Cae eneee em 12 — 14 
MPOWR cccvccccccccccvcccves 9 — 10 
DD Secuncdeesceescecceshs 6 — 7 
DEE cnqasasshunseadeuseas 6 — 6% 
Th denacnavecbececes eeenee 12 — 14 
SD. cavaveececdencseonses 11 — 12 
Knit— 
Pree Ter rrrr rT Ter — 18 
Blue, dark ....... — 12 
Blue, Night ..ccccsccsesess — 11 
Blue, mixed ........e-eee8- — il 
Black, untrimmed — 15 
Black, trimmed ...... — 16 
TOE vcccccvcscccesces — 13 
BROWN .ccccccccccess — 13 
LAght GTAY «cccccccccccccce — il 
Hoods— 
EAE  coccneccceressesecece 12 —13 
Mixed hoods ........ eeeves - ™— 8 
Silver gray knit............ » — 10 
SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted worsteds— 
KARE ccccccccccccces coves s— 98 
TRG, cccccccccsccces oteoose Bie © 
Blue (hienn es shdiaeetises ¢«— 8 
Dark abeeaeee piskvaeinne oe me 
Gowen esoebacaneaebee 7— 8 
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of whatever classification, sell with com- | 


parative ease. Colored worsted wastes - 
‘ of the finer varieties sell with ease also. gp ét “us CO NS1 der— 
Supplies Your A good sized parcel of fine colored 
| French system ring waste was sold at 


HARDWARE 65c. and colored roving French system 
at 77c. Imported Bradford white threads 
TOOLS “so INDUSTRIAL | have sold at ig and ners and mee 
° ;} eign garnetted fine wastes sell trom /95} 
. EQUIPMENT 'to 80c. Fine white card wastes are in | 
Il can take care of uour | good demand, quotations ranging from | 
every need from my re 143 to 45c. for choice parcels. 
and well assorted stock oF — “ 
light and headyhardwWare. | Cotton Waste Market 
Rock bottom ices~officient, (Continued from page 75) 
service — prom deliveries. 





Substitute Markets—Contd. | 
| 





DECREASE WASTE 
INCREASE LOOM PRODUCTION 
WEAVE BETTER CLOTH 
HAVE MORE SATISFIED HELP 
SAVE FLOOR SPACE 


| and 19c. and the bulk of opinion in the 





SAVE POWER 
ab CAZALOSGUE SB. ~ | waste market is that there will be no FORGET WINDING TROUBLE 
A7o pages of useful information. | further decline of any importance but 


| that the next move of any magnitude 4} Wi 
HENRY FRANK JR. will be upward. There seems a proba- The LAZENBY Improved Filling inder 
bility that the South will again plant a : 
short crop and recent Government re- Does all this —and more 


| ports state that there are five times 


more boll weevils hibernating than at Fk A LAZENBY & C BALTIMORE 
same period in 1915. * & e MARYLAND 
| The market is held in place by firm- 
‘wets shown in good spinnable stocks. 
Choice peeler comber is becoming 
scarcer every day and houses having 
this commodity see no reason at all 
why they should make any attempt to 
| sell it at recession. As to second grade 
spinning stocks such as the various 
qualities of strips, a better demand is | 
appearing based upon a growing short 
age of low grade and tinged cottons | 


UBLE BALL BEARIN which have been bought quite exten- | 
on ™ BoxES G sively at low prices in recent months. | 


As to wiping wastes, inactivity, unfor- 
THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 


tunately, is still the prevailing feature. | 

The market may soon be faced by a | 

Conrad Patent Licensee real shortage of 
New Britain, Conn. 















| A Construction for 
desirable materials. . 
Exporting is picking up a little and all ; Every Service 


the time there is some consumptive buy- 
ing going on; and inasmuch as_ the 


ee : : Blank Roll Blue Prints—Free 
strike situation in New England is in- 
terfering considerably with the inflow 


of wastes into this market it is quite RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


evident that stocks are becoming smaller 66 Hill Street Orange, Mass. 
and as stocks fall prices rise. Were 
any good demand to spring up for 
combers, strips and threads it would | 
find this market relatively bare 








ENGINEERS 
TRANSMISSION 
PLANNING POWER 


Secure Data and Estimates of 
“MORSE” DRIVES 





Save Construction, Space, Light, 
Fuel. Producing More with Less 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 










Engineering Service, Assistance 
Bulletins 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Montreal, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, St. Louis 











George E. Brown, for the last six 

| Long and Short Leaf 

|opened up a cdtton broker's office in 

| McFadden, Sands & Co. 

and Fall River, announce the opening Write or Wire Us 

of < 

tative in that city. A. S. BACON & SONS 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The movement 

Department of Commerce from the 


years representative of McFadden, 
: : Yellow Pines 
| that city under his own name. He will 
| The cotton brokerage firm of R. C. B. | 
a branch office in New Bedford, | 
of cotton has almost entirely ceased, 
American Consul at Pernambuco, Brazil. Do Y ou Know Me? 


Raw Cotton Trade Noes | Mill Timbers and Flooring 
Sands & Co. in Fall River, Mass., has 
‘continue to handle the business of 
Turned Columns—Splines 
| Hartley & Co., with offices in Providence | 
Mass., with I. A. Crapo as its represen- 
Brazil Cotton Export Checked | SAVANNAH, GA. 
according to a report received by the 
There are no foreign shipments during 


the week, while only 377 bales and 303 a peta ac ane ander ae ee kee _— = 
ELL-DESIGNED, with wearing sacks were shipped coastwise. There " When invited, I will come to you for a month's stay—on trial. If I fail to make 
parts of generous proportions. : good, you may send me back home, 
Workmanship is of highest standard. has been a peculiar development in the mee I never fatl' 
Sas ae sae tak cotton market. Cotton buyers advised I am 


feed for cylinder oiling. Furnished that cotton c.i.f. Rio was one-half-penny 
a ee English per pound higher in price than 
than any double-acting compressor of | the same grade of cotton c.i.f. Liverpool. 


i , | ~ . . . 
the same capacity. This seems to indicate that the south- 
ern cotton mills are alive to the fact | 
that they were about to lose their sup- | 


| ply of the long fibre Serido cotton and | | 
have entered the market in earnest. 





he Prpocuchimelrer 
‘DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 


643 Buffum Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1630 Kienlen Ave. St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Branch Office: 
531 M Hudson Terminal, New York 
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STANDARD DYES of 
UNIFORM QUALITY M, anufacturers O ft 
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yus I i suropean Products in e 
fastness to sunlight and other properties Acid \ 
Tartrazine— | 


Standard and concentrated types 6 © 
ul a Chrome Black E H K— asic 
oluble, a Jet Black suitable for vigoureux 
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ste Ch Colors 
.anawha Chrome Fast Black D— rome 
Not affected by TRON, suitable for dyeing in 


new Franklin machine Direct 
anawha Chrome Blue Black 6 B— 
Soluble, suitable for vigoureux printing 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


Main Office and Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Established 1898 


——— 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 




















° Prices quoted below were corrected to close Do., bbls., 100 Ib 22 3 27 
€ o a is * ee 3 22 — 3s éi T ° 
Broader Interest in of business Wednesday on the New York Gum Arabic, amber corts.. 10 _— 11 Improv ement Noted in 
T aie l ‘ : market, and we believe them to be accurate, Gum, British, carload lots, 
echnica Chemicals though largely nominal. et Bb” ee 3 29 -- - Demand for Dy es 
scr a eecalreee : Do., RR, BOOERS.... 020. — - 
MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS tion. eer —_ “8s . Se an 4 . 
eg A OR ee inane 12% — 13% Starch, corn, bags, carload, ee ee 
—Bleaching P ie L ee eee Alumina-Sulphate Com..... 1% — 100 Ibs. a te oe 32 —2 42 Better Feeling in Trade, Although Pur- 
} 5 Sewer Lever—s tne Iron Free ......-...++0+, 2% — 3 De. Wile. 355 ee Bees 360 — 2 70 chasing Is Still Along Routine Lines 
Products Strong Features Alum. Ammonia, Lump.... 38% — 3% Corn, thin boiling, bags, I ts and Ex £ Dve 
os ESS aig ea SS a WW ia... 56s hoses or = % ES, Sa a oF, Se 
Broadening ot interest in textile chem- Ammoniac, Sal. white, gr.. 7 a 1% ha NG Ss. Wit-w.Gien com ere 3 65 - 3 76 Improved demand for dy¢ 
. sacs , . a Bleach, powder, pe 100 lb.1 75 —— Pot 5 ca 2 wr : " , a : 

cals was not 2 » as } per ‘ 2 CD Se can ween ee wd ection 7 
cals Ww oted in the market during “Ring Stone ............-... iis. AR Me eX kaa accéscues .* = as ported in most quarters, although inter- 
he recent period. This improved de- Copperas, ton ............ 18 00 —20 00 OMDB i caivcaiadndestinsen 6% — 6% est is still confined to routine purchases 

mand’ ‘was particularly reflected in pro- Gia en te tS Wheat, thin boiling oo 8? ee ee | metic ee 

arly c I Formaldehyde, spot ....... ot a |) «ISR. Pela BOGE o.cc'ane cence xs fea 5 he latter, however, have broadened and 
lucing circles, while the second ‘hand Glauber Salts, 100 lbs...... 125 —1 175 pen there seems to be more encou nent 
ao > { s s to be me icouragement 

iarket was rather quiet. Quotations wee ae F, Vile, 16tkimw. 39 oe nae the dve trade 

n the whole have been fir Ys PRM reco a —_ Direct Coletive ae 

ne Nave been firm, with a ‘Seemann yellow, crude... ie — = Black (H-acid)........... 400 — 170 Quotations are nominally the same 
ndency toward appreciation noted in pea = : ee Black, Columbia FF...... 105 —1 50 th hor ™ ncess 
: .ead—Brown acetate ..... 10% — 11% iach Heaas Want 5. 35 Fa with, however, concessions made in a 
ertain materials although on other White (crystals) ........ 11 — 12 Blue, 2 B > an 76 decult fachion and. with represent 
‘ ; aeat Er kirdeed ee eees awe —_ ieSuitory las mand \ represe a 
hemical lich ies ee ar Lime, acetate, 100 Ibs..... 1 75 _— os ae OO mee . : 

‘hemicals slig t declines were registered. potasstum—Bichromate .... 10% — 10% en pon je he ae ; = 9 a tive prices difficult to name. Interm« 
otash products were among the strong- Chlorate crystals once 6 — 8 Mies: ake, WE... ws 55 250 — 4 00 diates are practically hanged tl 
= »mber f the li Permanganate, tech...... 12 ae 21 ce ee en ge os liates are practica unchanged, with 

est members of the list. - BSRSO ASUFING «2.200000: 125 —1 60 | | | 
a ; TS eee 4 —_ 4% Brown C 90 ee demand fairly well sustained. Natural 

The decline of most interest to textile Bichromate .........+.++. ™%— 8 Brews Couse............ 1 35 . ke 1 RA ae oth. altl a 
ee 3 og bs Bisulphite, 35 degs...... ia % tae rn eee a ee ee cyes continue fo Show strengim, althougn 
anufacturers was that in bleaching nitrite ce RS, won vecsenencess 125 — 1 60 sha: bcd te. lacacle -atatinnarucs r as 
pawder where domestic material was Phosphate (Commercial). 4 — 4% are Se a ale age ; - & : a prices are concerned 
ffered as low as $1.75 per hundred ee See +s 529s + Ba 2% Green G oo... sees eeeeeees 216 —1 & : 
A Sulphide, 60%, fused..... 4% — 5 Orange ...... 30 — 3 06 Figures on Dye Exports 
uunds for large drums at works, with S0@ crystals. ........,. 3; — 4 Pink, Dehydro .....-..... 3 00 3 50 ; 
2 CIS. « c:acacaiw nine ao sensei cnorts < lee diris er 
smaller lots sold on spot at $2.00 per T7*™tSE qmetic toch. pow- | ip yf an, ~ te altel a ae ; sane a a Mee 

oh a A i te ea ffl ne een coe me Se “ Tas attention es — 2 75 il 1922 in 1d : 877 pK 

undred pounds. Imported material has Do., tech., crystals....... i ae —- Soak: 1 .. 2 ary, Ice, inclu ed eet, / pour 
en quoted at $1.80 to $1.90 per hun- a = See 7 = 8 Sek Beeee Parnas a. 16m 3 88 og wood extract valued at $58,338 ) 
red pounds, and lower. Wine Creetate a) fo. ae Red, Benzo Purpurine 10B. 2 16 — 3 60 320 pounds of other dye extracts valued 
. 2 ; coi cesar halanel 3 s 10 Trisulphon Violet ........ 45 a ‘ it $42.271: 5.059 pound if 11 
Open quotations made on caustic soda Oxide, bt Eye = es ° WRN TW fais cis wrasse awaih'sceain i 40 - 2 00 AU PTe,e/1, IVIF POUNCS ¢ OLOL Lake 
: nae Is ease wal. 38 ; ¥ 7 t $4,188 4.971 pound 
contracts by producers were in the Zima dust ..........eeeeeee 8% — 9 Sain Chrysamine "22... 30 ae : 30 valued ' $4,188; and 364,971 poun 
ehborhood of $2.50 per hundred ACIDS Yellow, Chrysophenine....1 15 — 3 00 other colors, dyes and stains, valu at 
ie : anc ee Ce “4, Acetic, 28% per 100 Ibs....2 50 uw 3 Ot Yeliow, Cresotin ......... 90 — 1 00 $325,048 Japan was the largest take1 
inds, basis 60 per cent. works. lhe Citric, crystals seskWWecetes 43 — 46 Yellow, Stilbene ........ a 2 a8 of the latter with $144,457: Oucl nl 
market is soméwhat firmer on the Formic, 75% .....sseseeeees oe 88 Developing Colors— ssiaaii | 1 56 11s a i ! 
side uot: iO > franca wae e2¢ Lactic, 22¢ ° 4 - 51% . 5 — ) Ontario second with poo, S; and ritish 
le quotation, the range being $350 eis? ty deg. peti SE ee eee aa Japan, wa 
$3.80 per hundred pounds for the lb. in tank cars........ 125 —41 50 eee ee oe 26 : ae pace Rhee pits 
; PRUMMUTINO 2 ccc cccececeis 1 16 — 2 00 +] tins f ] 
per cent. material Im CAFbDOyS ....cccccceecs 150 —41 75 : : the fargest take 
- : = ; Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 100 Sulphur Colors— aires h $38 722 
Producers’ contract quotations on NEAR ae ore pes 500 —7 00 MR aie ty ca wate care 18 — : 40 ye ee 
la ash ranged ar < , . CIE GOR, 606505 eeneneane 13 _— 16 TS ere ee ret 70 — 1 50 ports Pr oayes 
tir inged tround $1.10 in bulk, Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton, PUNO a cccaweccwasns 95 —110 he United States during Januat 9 
1.20 in bags and $1.40 in barrels, basis in tank cars.......... 16 00 —17 00 MINIS on os i, a caivie aiassis 27 - 50 tnded 224 ? : F 

48 per cent. works. The spot market TArtaric ..ccccccrcccccvcses 25 — 30 Red Brown ........+.+. 120 — eludea ce,42h pound a \ 

oll title Mee ok Shae ee ae ALKALIES Green ceeeeceee sreeeeesel 00 = — 1 40 alizarine dyes valued at $55,213; 24,775 
ld fairly firm at $1.65 to $1.80 for Green, OVO ....seeeceeee 665 == 86 

L. co eos Ammonla, aqua, 26 deg.... ™™%— 4 Yellow 70 san nounds f enthet a bine a Fial ‘ 

i¢ 58. per cent. light material, accord- Borax, refined, crystals and vate rrerrcnccccs , al 941 GR. £16 787 se r 
ia weabbebitiens’ inn. taht powdered, bbis. ........ ee 6% Basic Colors— $31,928; 416,757 pounds of extracts and 

Cis es = ee oe Potash, carbonate, 80-85%... 4% — 5% Auramine O ...sesceseeed 6@ == 2 75 decoctions for dyeing valued at $34,830 
ther changes in the list were re- Caustic, 70-75%.......... $s — «. Bismarck Brown ......++ te 1 313.261 | 

tricted and included a slight advance S044 Ash, 568% light, per Chryneidine . 2... cccccee 7 — 95 and 313,261 pounds of colors or dyes 
‘ial . f : 100 Ibs. . 1 65 1 80 Fuchsine crystals ........ 250 — 4 00 not elsewhere specitied alued at $200 
chlorate of potash crystals to a Bicarbonate, per 100 Ibs..2 00 — 2 50 Malachite green ........ 1 60 — 2 25 69 . L. 

range of 6 to 8 cents: a revision in Caustic, 76% per 100 Ibs..3 50 — 3 80 Methylene blue .......... 1 60 — 2 50 521 Germany was the largest source 
in ce ais cone ae Sad, DOW esses ace $46 = 12 56 Methyl violet ........... 6 —a:9. 66 the latter, with 245.345 pounds valued 
ul ate 1a S, 1e crystals now _ Oe ng NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS Phosphing ....0.csccvee. 2 50 os t $18? 347 o witeeutniaed et) hasta 

oted at 28 to 29 cents, bichloride at ¢ Rhodamine B ex. conc...8 00 — 9 00 ee ee = ee ae 
: mee at Cutch, solid ....seeeeeeees . 8 Rhodamine 6G ......... 1000 — 33 430 nounds valued at $78.637: and 

’ to 10 cents for the 50 degrees, and Pee ee seseee veneers aie SENAY IP co scescces 250 — 350 fe ae a aera a 
} : ae” Gere eee eee ee ee . _ - “1 1 V1 93 yornnee lie 
e oxide at 37 to 38 cents. and a de- Gambier ee 7 —_ “1% bap <a ae oe eee ee 

re : GE re ns . ein aes 
ne of % cent on the inside price on Hematine paste .........-- 11 — 13 Acid Colors at $10,469 
tic meal I > : : * ; Crystals. ..cccsccccccccee 13 — 18 Naphthol blue black..... 70 — 1 25 
ul ‘uct t 1¢@ £2 per cent. ranging Hypernic Ext.—651 deg., red pm Naphthylamine black 4B. 65 — 1 00 
n4to5% cents, according t ality shade ......e-eeeerees _ Alizarine saphirol ....... 600 — 6 50 Y ° 
- - cordit eS qu lity. Indigo—Bengal — ee Azo wool blue........... 3 50 —_— - Dye and Chemical Notes 
es Guatemala ....cccccccece _ ee Erioglaucine A .........-- 450 — 5 00 r ; < 
MOGTAS ..60+00<% — % RAIN Tanne ac cn nee 200 — 2 50 The Textile Alliance, Inc., 45 East 
Bird’ s-Eye Vi 1ew of Trade HUrpahe .cccccces — 1 60 Induline (water soluble)... 75 — 1 00 17th Street, New York, has.issued 
Logwood chips a= 4% TONE BORG. 6.6.0.0: 0 00000 2 60 == ‘ lee : = | 
\Vasnineton, D. C.—On the whole, Extract, liquid, 51 deg... 8 — 132 Sulphocyanine ........... 150 —2 50 ular letter No. /0, containing a list 
ording to “1: ; Bs ee a ea 17 — 27 Resorcin brown.......... 909 —1 00 of colors which the Alliance has either 
rding to the Department of Com- wutgalls, Chiness.......... i = 0 GUNbA AIEEE NG. sccescees GOP eae a N Yor “d This list 
erce, the figures received during the Powdered, 78% Tannin... .. — .- Wool green S..........-- 125 — 2 00 n NCW TOFK OF ON Orde! aS iS 
st two weeks yhasize a tee Osage Orange Extract..... 8 — - So rr 45 — 65 has been sent out in view of the fact 
. € emphasize the progress Osage Orange, crystals.... 17 -- 19 Orange GG (crystals)....1 00 — 1 25 tH} Silt N 10 | | j 
h business has made compared Quercitron, per ton........ ioe. Se Acid fuchsine ..........- 100 —1 75 lat bulletin INO. OF has become more 
th six m . aera . Extract, 51 degs......... 6 — 7 AMOPIBEN ois sesn cee 125 — 2 00 or less out of date bee nany ot 
onth: or a year ago. In con Sumac, basic, 28%, ton....65 00 —60 00 Azo Bordeaux .......... 100 —1 25 '] escit ‘ol : : 
on with the textile industry the Ext., dom., ref., 51 degs.. 6% — 7 Azo carmines ..........- io 1¢ items listed therem are sold ou 
epartment savs: “ 7 =) a Extract, stainless........ 9 a a pe ee eee ere 2 50 —3 00 \ number of the prices quoted in_ the 
xe - =" In the textile in Tannic acid, technical..... 3s =— 46 Brilliant lanafuchsine....1 50 — 1 75 = ! Ih ' nad: of 
stry figures previously reported DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES —, scarlet ........ ; ” _ ; = am : st al sub;tantia Fo ee 
wed that both cotton and silk con- Alpha Naphthylamine ..... 27 22 Tauaer aaa... ltd 50 — 1 75 contained in wulletin No 39 and fy 
mption increased in January, com- — oll ..... st eeeeeeeees _ = 7 WENO POWs ven scescincss 80 —1 00 ular letters Nos. 64 and 65, published 
+ iemameaale r MEE cvcccccccerccccresese = EG SOM occ ccccees 65 — .. yrevious bv . 7 ew 
ed to the preceding month. Wool Beta Naphthoi, sublimed::. 60 — 65  Lanafuchsine 6B......... oie. ae previonsly by the Allance. She eeu 
nsumption, however, the figures for seperate eae aN e Ceiwe a8 6:66 = ee ye RIE ivicie cn wccnaicecac 600 —7 50 list mav be seen at the office of the 
: ° : ; ° methylaniline .....++++0 —=— er Mente . cca cwes 1 90 — 2 00 . ' RT oO ss rcatie t., th 
h have just become available, Metaphenylene Diamine.... 85 — 96 ee eee See | EXTILE Wor.tp or by application to the 
VS a decrease from 64,200,000 Paranitranaline .........+- 76 _ 78 Wabtiawih ....s0cvecses 1 25 in. ? ' Textile Alliance 
nds to 61,973,000 in January; never- Cole AND S0are —_ a — =e seen ; = = The Southern Dyestuffs Co., Nitro, 
less. this figure is re than double Cattet OF. He. B...- seer eee 10% — 1% eee ge een oo «= W. Va. recently organized, will soon 
1 ‘ 1s igure is more than double para oil, prime winter in- npn Wiolet ......000- a ’ = 
consumption in January last year. edible, gal. cose ee eerees 87 — 88 ada Secccreccoceee = mence the installation of consid 
es 5 7 Ext ye 12 — . Chrome Colors— | tae ca MEO 
_ knit-underwear industry showed oat li ae a7 — . Alisartne (20% paste)... 56 — 16 | 2ble equipment in five of the buildings 
rked improvement over December, Olive oil, denatured, gal....1 10 — 1 12 Alizarine Orange (20% . + f the former Government works, r¢ 
+} . . . BE wstcce dbstnevicseces 8% — 9 PASTE) oe cccreccccees = nth a , . | 
1 an especially heavy increase in new Red Oil, bie mines 6580s ty a eee Aiteasine yallow &...... 96 1 00 ently acquired. The complete plant 
lers received. Exports of raw cotton Turkey Red Oil, 50%....... 1% — 8 Chrome orange .......... 110 —1 25 production will total 160 intermediates 
| of -. ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS Diamond black F........ cae = 2 | ffs. Emplovmer 1 ' 
| of cotton cloth both declined in os : , saa wail r “ ‘Diamond black P. V....1 25 — 1 50 r dyestults mployment will be given 
¥ ° 5 . Albumin, blood, domestic...Nominal bl ie 1 25 ‘ ] i) es 
uary; imports of raw cotton and of Wee, technical ........... Nomina! Palatine chrome er 4 —_ 175 0 about cUU operatives 
silk were both less than in De- Dextrine—Potato (dom.).... 8 — a ee Ss ee The Great Northern Chemical Co., 
Se ea Corn, carload lots, bags, Indigo— 1362 Dorchest A » Bost Mass 
nber. SONNE che dc hnvresncens 294 —299 Synthetic, 20% paste..... a i. 362 Dorchester Avenue, boston, Mass., 
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DIAMOND 
ALKALI 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Textile Soda 
Special Alkali 
Modified Sodas 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


0.3. ?. 


Our complete fac- 
tories located at 
Painesville, Ohio, on 
three trunk line Rail- 
roads enable us to 
place at the disposal 
of our consumers a 
service that is un- 


usual. 














Address Inquiries to 


GENERAL OFFICES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 






TEXTILE WORLD 





EAVENSON'S 
SOAPS 


Are Ideal for Textile Purposes 


Our Soaps have been the standard of 
quality of the Wool, Silk and Cotton trade 
for nearly three quarters of a century. 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 


Hartford, Conn. Office: 1029 Main Street 


|S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





Boston, Mass. 


JAMES E. ODELL 


Accelerators 


200 Devonshire Street, Boston 
New England Representative 


for 


States Metal Company 


Heavy and Light Calcined Magnesia 








SALT 


India Rubber Yellow 
Crimson and Golden Sulphuret of Antimony 


All Carried in Stock in Boston 
Prompt Shipments Assured 










For All Dyeing Purposes 


Immediate Delivery From Stock 


Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. 


Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 


Keystone Phone: Main 1022 


Pure Wheat Starch 


Prompt Delivery—Carloads—Less than Carloads 





PRINTING G p HALF REFINED TARTAR 
TURKEY CREAM OF TARTAR 
SanTAnNE aclD . E N E T RO L BICHROMATE OF SODA 


1 Liberty St. 


HERRICK & VOIGT 


CHAS. S. TANNER CO., Providence, R. I. 








# gloss enamel 


AA Isrush Mant 


New York 


March 11, 1922 


-* is the quality of the service 
rendered by 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte Kier Boiling 
Special 


and the reasonable charge made |} 


for these products that influences 
their use by so many mills. Can 
you ask more? 


THIS TRADE MARK 


“Wyandotte” 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


Order from your supply house. 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich. 





BRUSHES 


: Will put on the very popular : 
finishes so as to § 
i bring out sparkling brilliancy. : 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


# JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. ff 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 





facturers 
Largest i: e Worid 














REG U.S. 
DECALSO 
PATENT OFFICE 
Water softeners for throwsters, 


scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 





LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 





American Water Softener Co. 


8. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., P« 
ee» 











for Over 112 Years and the = 
ith 








March 11, 1922 


as filed notice of organization. Rich- 
rd Fine heads the company. 

Fire recently damaged a portion of 
he plant of the Williamsburg Chem- 
al Co., 230-2 Morgan Avenue, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. An official estimate of loss 
as not been made. 

The Zenith Chemical Co., Newark, 
\. J., has filed notice of organization. 
ernard W. Von Smuda, 343 Sixteenth 
\venue, Irvington, Newark, heads the 
mpany. 

Tariff Commission Transfer 
Bill Provides for Incorporation With the 
Department of Commerce 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Transfer of the 
lariff Commission, which at present is 
an independent agency, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is proposed in a 
bill offered in the Senate (S. 3199) by 
Senator Frelinghuysen, a new member 

f the Senate Finance Committee. 
In addition, the bill would direct the 
Secretary of Commerce, with the Tar- 
Commission machinery, forthwith to 
make investigation of the “conversion 
ost” of articles manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States and com- 
peting countries. The term “conver- 
sion cost” is defined as meaning the 
cost of manufacture, or production, in- 
cluding the cost of labor, overhead, in- 
terest, insurance and transportation. 
The Secretary would be directed to 
report to Congress on the investiga- 
tions made on December 1, 1923, and 
from time to time thereafter, recom- 
mending, in cases: where the cost of 
nversion in the United States ex- 
ceeds that in competing countries, rates 
of duty scientifically equalizing these 
costs, to enable Congress, wherever 
issible, to fix specific duties. 


lextile Side of Transportation 
(Continued from page 19) 


ad managements without the interfer- 
ence of any government agency except 
r purposes of arbitrating problems im- 
ssible of solution through other chan- 
nels 
The Motor Truck Competition 
Fourth, in the past few years, through- 
ut the country. many of the railroads 
ave complained of motor truck compe- 
tion as sapping their revenues and in 
me instances railroad rates have been 
duced to prohibit that competition. 
Many of the largest shippers have not 
ken advantage of motor truck trans- 
portation unless service demanded such 
tion, believing that to take away the 
enue of the railroads was improper. 
There is a limit to which any manu- 
turer can go in protecting the rail- 
ids at times of brisk competition, de- 
nds for prompt deliveries and low 
irgins of profit. It would seem log- 
equitable and proper that the rail- 
ds should use established motor truck 
vice as feeders to their main lines. 
here are thousands of miles of branch 
lroad lines in the country which 
not and will not for years to come 
their upkeep and operation and 
ch have ended their service as pas- 
ger carriers, due to the automobile. 
ie transportation of fuels and those 
iterials which demand railroad equip- 
nt enters into the problem to no small 
gree, but the solution may be in the 
velopment of water power from un- 
irnessed waterways as auxiliary to 
wer produced at the mouth of the coal 
nes. The transportation of coal for 
wer purposes seems an unwarranted 
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expenditure of energy as compared with 
the transmission of electrical current. 

A little heartier co-ordination between 
the rail carriers and carriers operating 
on inland waterways would save many 
miles of wasted transportation energy. 
A broader understanding by all agencies 
engaged in the service of transportation 
that transportation is a public servant 
in its entirety, not individually, should 
develop a true concert of interest and 
endeavor as would develop this country 
beyond the faintest hopes of the most 
sanguine. 

To Get Credit Must Increase Earnings 

Fifth, it is said that when the rail- 
roads were turned back to the owners 
for operation at the expiration of Fed- 
eral control, the properties were in very 
poor condition. Regardless of any mis- 
managements which occurred previous 
to the test period, the railroads, with 
few exceptions, were burdened with ex- 
penses which did not exist in pre-war 
days; in fact the last wage increase 
was awarded just before the close of 
the Federal control period. The general 
business depression started a few months 
later and few of the railroads during 
the past vear secured sufficient revenue 
to pay their indebtedness. Some paid 
only their operating expenses, others 
their taxes, a few the interest en their 
bonds, and a very small percentage a 
dividend to the holders of preferred 
stock. All need equipment, repairs, bet 
terments, extensions, and the only way 
that funds for these purposes can be 
raised is through credit reflected by 
earning power. The buying power of 
the railroads exceeds by far any other 
industry, and it is, therefore, obvious 
that if the railroads are without credit 
their purchasing power is limited and 
relative stagnation in general business 
results. 

Need Business Revival 

It thus seems reasonable that a prompt 
business revival is more to be desired 
than any reduction in freight rates which 
the railroads could afford at this time, 
unless it be on coal, the cost of which 
is as vital to them as to industry. Users 
of transportation must have safe, prompt 
and adequate service, but this is only 
advisable when roadways and _ bridges 
are in repair, equipment sound and lo- 
comotives able to draw the loads for 
which they were built. 

Service, regardless of a reasonable 
level of cost, is paramount. When 
service is safe, prompt and adequate and 
revenues will permit, then rates should 
be reduced, and in the same or rel- 
atively the same manner as advanced. 

The effect of railroad rate adjust- 
ment is as vital to textiles as to any 
industry, and a solution of all trans- 
portation problems is possible through 
a broad and truthful co-ordination he- 
tween managements and users of trans- 
portation. 

It should not be overlooked, however, 
that government regulation does not 
mean government interference or po- 
litical pressure. The court of appeal 
in maladjustments of transportation 
problems and the final court should be 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
uuhampered by members of Congress or 
government officials, and captains of in- 
dustry can perform no better private 
or public service in the interest of fu- 
ture advancement of business activity 
than to take a solid stand against inter- 
ference by government officials or rep- 
resentatives of the people in transpor- 
tation problems except through the ave- 
nue of regulatory legislation. 
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A dye line 40 years long 


One of the first to realize the natural geographic 
advantages of Newark for manufacturing purpose® 
was the Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co., which 
undertook the manufacture of an extensive line 
of dyestuffs back in 1898. The company makes 
most of the intermediates entering into the 
manufacture of its Acid, Basic, Chrome and 
Direct Colors. 


Removed but a short distance from the Central 
plant is that of the Consolidated Color & Chemical 
Co. The colors made by them are augmentative 
to those of the Central line, including many of 
the important Sulphur group, so the result of 
these two is a complete and well-balanced line of 
Acid, Basic, Chrome, Direct and Sulphur Colors, 
as well as nigrosines, oi! colors, wood stains, 
turkey red oils and the like. 


In conjunction with these the Consolidated Color 
& Chemical Co. also produces a line of sizing, 
softening. bleaching and finishing materials, 
known to the trade as the **VICTORIA"’ products. 
The products of the two companies are distri- 
buted through the sales organization of H. A. 
Metz & Co., Inc., having its principal office at 
122 Hudson Street, New York, with branches in 
Boston, Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte and San Francisco. 


In addition to these Made-in-America products 
we will procure for you on import licenses colors 
not as yet made here in sufficient quantity or of 
suitable quality or at reasonable prices. 


This aligoment of manufacturing facilities en- 
hanced by access to goods not available here, 
administered by men whose equipment includes 
an experience of more than forty years, must 
appeal to all consumers of dyestuffs. 


HA METZ & 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street. New York City. 
Boston Philadelplya Providence Chicago 
Charlotte San Francace 
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Althouse Chemical Co. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: READING, PA. 


DIRECT, UNION, 
CHROME COLORS 
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\ctive Cotton Spindles 


Matistices for 


Previous 


January as Compared With 
Months Active Hours 

1). ¢ The Department 
t e, through the Bureau 
innounces that 36,843,011 


spindles w 


1) 1 - 34. 486.669 
Orc tobe c. 
September and 31,539,431 


10)? 7. t 
VZ ine aggregate 


for November, 
33,898,415 


tor 


for 
January, 
number of 
for the 
Basi d ou an 


active 
month 


hours 


reported 
was 7,929,358,136 activity 
. 9c j 


days (allowance being made 


for the observance of January 2 as New 
Year Day in states) for 8.7 hours 
per day, the average number of spindles 


some 


yperated during January was 35,751,715 
This number’ compared 
age of 34,154,410 for 36,074, 
401 for November, 34,579,765 for Ox 
tober and 34,322,831 for September 
From data obtained for the individual 


with an aver 


December, 


stablishments the regular hours of op 
erating per week (single shiit) in the 
otton mills vary from 48 in a number 
of states to as high as 60 in others 
Weighting the number of spindles with 
the prevailing hours for the several 
mills, it is found that the regular hours 
of operation per day on a single shift 


as 


s for the entire country is 8.7, which 
was used in the computation above. The 


iverage number of active spindle hours 
ver spindle in place for the month was 
15 

The total number of cotton spinning 


pindles in place, the number active, 


the number of active spindle hours, and 
he a ) undle hours per spindle 
ila e, by States, in show! in the 
POHOW tatement 
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Trade Association Status 


Attorney General Replies to Secretary 
Hoover Regarding Trade Names, Ete. 


WASHINGTON, D. The Attorney 
General has sent the final chapter in 
the trade association correspondence 
between himself and Secretary Hoover, 
the Secretary of Commerce. The At 
torney General, in his final letter to 
Mr. Hoover, says 

‘Your letter of the 9th instant relat- 
ing to paragraph six of the questions 


you previously had propounded, witk 
reference to the activities of trade asso: 


ciations was duly received, and in reply 


thereto I will say 
“Not being familiar with the prac 
tices of such associations in respect to 


trade names, trademarks, labels, etc., 
| did not clearly understand the mean- 
the latter clause of paragraph 
and your explanation places the 
matter in a somewhat different light. 
However, I hardly feel that I can ex- 
press assent to the adoption of a rule 
by a mem- 
hership’s engaging in a practice where- 
by the difference between trade names, 
trademarks, the 


ng of 


SIX, 


trade association or to its 


labels, etc used by 


different members of an association, 
and questions of unfair practices 
arising out of such use may be de- 
termined by the association or a 


body constituted by it, and a resort 


to the courts by those believing. them- 
selves aggrieved for the determination 
if such questions of unfair practices, 
he prevented. It seems to me that if 
t were recognized that associations 


could exercise such a power, a door 
would be opened for the 
many schemes, the 


adoption or 
which might 
result in the regulations of prices and 


use of 


the suppression of competition The 
principles adopted by the courts with 
reference to such practices are well 
defined and the courts are open at all 
times for the redress of such injuries, 
while an association has no fixed prin 
ciple tor ts guidance, and it would be 
nclined to take such action as_ best 
would conserve the interests of the 
several members 

However, |] can see no objection 


advertising 
trademarks or trade 
communi 


whatever to co-operative 
by community 


llustrated in your 


Boston Wool Trade Banquet 


( ¢ } NMC } 


Frank R. Pratt. TI luestions 
as the a 


swers hac een 


attordcd uch mert ent 


‘ } 

Was, \sk 

er.” Question 
fference rctween merino and ross 


eds?” Answer—“ 30 


The Mock Trial 
The conclud eature of the pr 
a was a 

rt,” which 
n the 
m, verv cleverly demonstrated. but 


the 


prominent m 


Was not merely a Satire 


present political Situation i Bos 
consisted in 
ourt of 


This clever production had been 


sketch entitled “ A Day In 


also 
br ngeing be re the 
embers of the 
wool trade on certain imaginary charges 


spe- 


cially written for the gathering by a per- 
utside the wool trade who pre- 
ferred to remain anonymous. It sparkled 
with wit and the sly though good na 
tured thrusts made at important mem- 
bers of the wool trade were greatly en- 
joyed as much so by the victims as by 
the audience. The presiding officer was 
greatly surprised at being brought be- 
iore the bar of the court on the charge 
ot being a ’ president. There 

fifteen characters in the play and 
appeared in the following order: 
Bailiff, Lester Bottomley; Clerk, Harry 
}. Blake; Judge, Fred M. Blanchard; 
District Attorney, Dan P. 
Soakem, Stuart Edington; Walter 
Donald, John P. Clancy; Frank Bennett, 
Norman Stansfield; Hagenbarth, Stanley 
H. Sinton; Carl William E. 
\llison; Ingood, an Editor, Arno I. 
Drew; Mayor Marcelle, James H. 
nard; Attorney-General, Lawrence II- 
feld; Austin W. Follett; 
First Policeman, Howard J. Meadows; 
Second Stansfield. 


son ¢ 


~ vice 
were 


the \ 


Casey ; 


Bacon, 
Jar- 
Governor, 


Policeman, Norman 


Dewsbury Market 
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position, some assi&tance will have to 
be forthcoming. 

The keen demand for wools at 
present time is a good sign. 
kinds are on the up 
various 


the 
Prices for 
grade, and 
manufacturing centers 
to hand of better business 
On the Continent it seems that 
centers 


most 
trom 
re ports come 
doing. 
certain are again getting into 
their stride and enlarging their consum- 
ing capacity. Owing to their demand 
for wool, higher result. It is 
feared this will react on this market as 
mills averse to their 


prices 


are advancing 


prices knowing that it will be to their 
prejudice to do so. Yet it is not al- 
ways possible to cover their needs in 


raw to do 


is feared that the advantage 
the general reduction in 
will be more than lost by the 
to be paid for raw ma- 
In raw materials there has been 
improvement since the year 
opened and shoddy mills are rather bet- 
ter employed than was the case a few 
months ago, but some are working re- 
stricted hours as the demand for shod- 
dy is confined to a few special lines and 
to the scarcer sorts, chiefly in soft rags, 
n mungo or cloth shoddies. Demand 
s still poor, as the home trade is tak- 
ng only small quantities, employing 
ol only, or wastes and noils 


materials when they desire 
so, and it 
gained by 
Wakes 
higher prices 
terials 


some 


Improvement in Softs 


ry use of this improvement in 


softs is the fact that there is a little 
I 1 n the export trade. Dur- 

! st vear such business reached a 
point, just one fifth of the volume 
done in 1913 and just one seventh in 
ilue compared with the vear 1920. The 
st grades of English shoddy are the 
rest. approach to wool of any kind 
shoddy produced in the world, yield 

the longest yarn, and give altogether 


he best results. They consequently are 
preferred any Continental product. 
Yualities are standardized and for a 

rm of years a buyer has been able to 


repeat almost any line he employed. It 
only a question of price, and it 
seems that this demand is coming round 
The same applies to rags for 
uring the last few months fair quanti- 
ties have been sent to various Continen- 
tal manufacturing centers. In spite of 
the fact that most of them have to pay 
prices based on an adverse exchange 
rate, they are taking the same qualities 
as in pre-war days and during the wat 


Was 


gain 
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at the time they were allowed to re- 
ceive raw stock from this market. 

A great feature of the Continental 
that cloths in medium ranges 
are plainer in design and more somber 
in color than here which is the world’s 
center for materials. Ranges 
comprising blacks, oxfords, grays, blues, 
browns and similar shades are put on 
the market year by year and there is a 
suspicion that goods are now being pro- 
duced that are counterparts of the 
products of this market. Some of these 
countries may in future produce more 
than ever cloth for their own consump- 
tion, for certainly it is the raw ma- 
terial market that is most active at the 
present time for the heavy woolen 
trade. It is expected, however, that in 
course of time when exchanges are 
more normal and stabilized, local mills 
will be able to compete with various 
centers abroad and secure a share of 
their old trade. 


irade 1S 


such 


Rag Trade in Beiter Shape 

The rag trade is certainly in better 
shape than was the case a few months 
ago. There has been a better demand 
for both home and export and old 
stocks have been to a great extent liqui- 
dated, but at a terrible cost to all con- 
cerned. Most of the lines today are 
worth certainly not more than 30 per 
cent of original cost. In the lowest 
grades the descent of prices has been 
even more marked. Certain qualities 
today are 2c. per pound whereas two 
years ago they were as high as l6c., and 
while they are being liquidated at this 
sacrifice there are still huge quantities 
on hand. Coarse materials are the lines 
most affected both in the clip and the 


old, hard stock especially. Three 
months ago mixed materials from the 
country were below the cost of col- 


lection, and many smaller stores closed 
down entirely, but today larger quanti- 
ties are coming into the market owing 
to the fact that higher prices are being 
obtained. Quality has to be maintained 
at full standard or no business results. 
At the moment the soft rag section is 
the most favored, and while the prices 
of most kinds of graded materials show 
an advance, mixed has not moved in 
sympathy. If present good demand 
continues, no doubt there will be a for- 
ward movement. 

The great difficulty at present is the 
fact that the cost of grading is so very 
high. Today it costs generally speak- 
ing, £4 per ton to grade mixed stock; 
in 1914 it was not more than £1. In 
many cases the whole of the profit is 
swallowed up in handling charges, and 
little or no profit is being made by those 
who handle general stocks. What lines 
are wanted are both scarce and dear 
So limited is the demand that goods 
from store have to be disposed of at 
a big loss. Until there is a good all 
round demand, it is feared there will 
be no such thing as profit. Many firms 
would be glad to pay expenses out of 
revenue, 

Government returns for last year are 
a most reliable guide as to the condi 
tion of this trade. The condition o 
the major portion of the year 1920 and 
the whole of last year as disclosed by 
these returns was worse than had pr 
viously been experienced by any in th 
trade. During 1920 imports declined 
to about half the normal weight and 
last year they were down to a littl 
more than one tenth of the returns of 
the year 1913. The financial position 0! 
the trade so far as substitutes are con 
cerned has somewhat improved. The 
spirit of mutual help has improved and 
it is hoped the worst is over. 
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Charles S. Robbins 
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; Financial Quotations "9 spatepocepenertegedetinoedimay OBITUARY Foremans’ Organization Meets 
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(Continued from page 51) i. ie ~ “35 The Carolina Cooperative Council of 
| a —- Belton Cotton Mills, pfd........ 57 61 Conrad Buhler the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills 
. Sees rear es teere 106 «0 Brpwon Miles ciciriststesssess ag 2 The funeral of Conrad Buhler, of Co., Spray, N. C., held a meeting on 
r Bates wesc e enna stents 211% 190% Chesnee Mills ................. +. 180 Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., was held Monday, Feb. 20, at the Central Y. M. 
5 a er “ Cakes pom com. peenne eteeees 182 180 Jast Thursday. Mr. Buhler died Feb. C. A. building and had for its speaker 
S SERIES - 200 son ee -seve ees 1108) Clifton Mfg. Co.........cccecee 102 106 14. At the time of his death his family Booth Lowrey, one of the foremost 
, moore eee ee ety Soncnamens sae = aes eS — *> was in Europe and funeral services entertainers of America. Mr. Lowrey 
. Farr Alpace _ Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.......... 150 165 Were postponed until their return this spoke on the very catchy subject 
a Hecnliten “Woolen, 21 ge feb GOMES Mill ....sssseeeeeeeee+ 3; 8 week. Mr. Buhler was a well-known “Simon Says Wig-Wag.” This was the 
é — MEE... essere eeee is8e SS Dallas) Mig Co. Ala... 56000000 175 225 figure in the silk trade, having been second meeting of the Council during 
e Int. Cotton, pfd..........--. 78 cae: Sr vernon sense ves - 70 connected with this industry since 1898. this year and because of the nature of 
e eens One Saas 68 969895 oe BR. = Dunean Mills, com............4. 73 :. Mr. Buhler was born in 1870, and in Mr. Lowrey’s talk, the members were 
WKOENCE 2. cee receceesseees ° : ° s ‘ . ° e 
e Ludlow Associates ......... 130 128 eee a ae eee ree be one 145 1898 became associated with Siegfried asked to bring their wives or friends. 
cs ae net bst ven saeseese ou ten Easley Cotton Mills............ ae .. Peierls, who at that time was the New The secretary of the Council announced 
a Oe oan a ale ale hae . - ; ” ¢ 
- Merrimack 91\ —— Gothen thane” geooxese 2D 9° York representative of R. D. Warburg for the next meeting, which will be 
e EMMIS. sSsasesasensesss+ons ot, Gaftney Mfg. Co... =... 56 658 & Co., Lyons, France. It was with Mr. Monday, March 13, Dr. Chas. Aubrey 
Naumkeag ~ = ~ c . . . 
n sr = Cot. Mills, Ga., com.. 100 Peierls that he later formed the present Eaton, of Philadelphia, who is now on 
Glenwood Mills ..........cceee. 100 115 : ‘ : d : 
n Pomel ses ceseesee = Glenn-Lowry Mfg. res Baie Eee a firm of Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. a Southern tour. Dr. Eaton is a force- 
e Plymouth Cordage.......... 180 176 eae Baw. Gre cpa 101-105 Mr. Buhler was for four years a mem- fy] speaker on industrial relations. 
ls Trement Mi Gein aseinesos 136 166% Graniteville Mfg. Co... coe oe 110 .. ber of the board of managers of the ee 
Seen SAP SERRE A Ron ee OR Greenwood Cotton Mills......... 1 -- silk association of America, and was 7 . 
s GON GED .cocsvessss.+----- so 6 190. ‘Silk associa oe Fulton Cotton Mills Sale 
f t Old quotations. * Ex-dividend. Hamrick Mills ................. 120 180 deeply interested in the division of the ie : : 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.......... -- 850 association pertaining to manufacturers’ Huntsviie, ALa.—At a meeting of 
= Henrietta Milla, MD Giese eansse:s + ase agents and comulasion houses the creditors of the Fulton Cotton Mills 
New Bedford Quotations ee ro tanessnsees ‘Se age , : of Athens, held in Decatur, in answer 
r Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelley. saan ae ge aetee poeergaees* =. a ia Vite Wie to the recent petition of R. H. Walker, 
: Ask nterna 8, com. (par - y 4 s § - hi - 
1S Acushnet Milla ..........-000. iss. _ Jackson Mills ...-.+++eeeereeees 150 *: Edwin Lucius Wat f any ane for the company which was ad- 
d Beacon Mfg. Co, COM......... +. 2. JUASOR Milld ..--..ccsecceessse 350 ee feces ¢ sg —T S. Wat Y judged bankrupt several days ago, per- 
d Beacon MEG Co. ped........- $8 ST RAM NSB Mtg Ge. Gas... see de Years President of the L. S. Watsom ‘mission was granted for the sale of the 
i- Booth Mfg. Co., pfd.......... 107% 116 Lancaster Cotton Mills.......... 200 . anufacturing Co., Leicester, Mass. mij} on March 20. The Fulton Cotton 
SS “Wibss cccccascecess ee 180 Laurens Cotton Mills........... 87 100 hand card and wire heddle manufac- Mills have for years been one of th 
1- Butler Mfg. Co 140 150 Limestone Cotton Mills......... 120 130 2 : . h MINS © mr yee n e 
B. CO... eeeeee tees turers, of which his father, Lory };, 1 ae te 83 
re CF WII ca ckccsecccccccs. . ¢ 200 «=. Loray Mills, N. C., com..........  -- . ; 2 ; ivest industries in Limestone county 
Dartmouth Mfg., com......... 250 “a Loray Mills, N. C., 1st pf...... Sprague Watson, was the founder, died and it was only during the recent time 
ae Dartmouth Mfg., pfd......... 80 at Marion Mfg. Co., N. Cu.ccsoseses «+s 136 at his winter home in Pasadena, Cal @: . , g : e , 
st Fairhaven Mills, com... cet oale 180 Marlboro Mills .......sseeseess 7 70 pane * of extreme depression that it failed to 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd........... 90 o Massachusetts Mills, Ga......... 146 162 March 2, aged 82 years. When the ju5 on a paying basis. The plant repre- 
n Gosnold Mfg. Co., com........ 110 120 Mills Mfg. Co...-..ssseeeeeeeees 178 = 200 be was incorporated in 1890, Mr paying . I I 
- "Goeneld Mis. Co. of4......... ar 91 pe a ere 38 a Ww s 5 1 Pp ; as ’ * sents an investment of around $500,000 
iri .. C Monarch Mills ......eeeeeeeeees 7 atson became secretary an reasurer . o. Gt g cannes s ws 
0 eet Eine a vette ee eeees ai 1% eee Gates M.......... 106 ; , a 1 led hi and its liabilities are between $350,000 
Corecess nn sat 25 Ninety-Six Mills.... ooo S00 .. ot the company, and succeede 1S and $375,000, it is estimated. 
id Holmes Mfg. Co., com......... «- 325 y ; : : 
<. Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd......... 110 si — ——- er" seeeeee it = father as president on his retirement. Sane tee 
| SME ARIE costs cen nnsvs< io 215 280 Oakland Cotton Be vececcecees He was also president of the Gibbs 
es Manomet Mills .........00.05 108 .. Oconee Mills, com......-++++-- 126 > — he Hak Bill for Cotton Statistics 
e ann ae 132% |. Orr Cotton Mills vogarteeeeesere : = Heddle Co., Leicester, and the Hakes Ww Do. C—Seater O 
ae ae Orr Cotton Mills, pfd........... ee . : ASHINGTON, . U—senator ver- 
“ ee eee ewes OP Reelet OF. BOE...--.>---- 137 130 Mfg. Co, Millbury, Mass. His only | “Or orth Carolina, has introduced 
N. B. Cotton Milla, pfa........ 93 ..  Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.........-- 95 -- son, Walter C. Watson is treasurer of {'O" °° * » as uc 
ce Nonquitt Spinning Co......... 90 ie ~—— —— see eeeeeeeeeenees + 5) all three companies and has been a bill in the upper house, “ authorizing 
elham Bisccccccsesccscceces ee R L : ane eee 
- Pee ie 185 WONG OIE Ov ina ces cescesese 100 107 manager of the combined business for and directing the Secretary of Com- 
- Quissett Mills, com........... 22 260 Pickens Cotton Mills........... 100 Lig several years merce to collect and publish semi-an- 
ed Quinsets Sea, oe. ec scccceee as . a ike dat eatuheas 98 a nually or oftener statistics concerning 
u- Shae Mtg. Co. ee 104 108 Poinsett Mills ........++--+---- 82 the production and consumption of cot- 

























Taber Mills 136. 142 Saxon Mills ........eeeeeeeeeees . 85 Charles S. Robbins, 51 years old, for °°" and its by-products.” The bill has 
ng ab } Bick Naeebe soa see e'ew~ E : ee ego ae 46 47 . ) »o es bee ee : - ° - 
aa ee eee Sore Ses ene 1 oo. ae 107 110 many years identified with the glove in- ants — a , vs SS SN 
. Sia Caeee aie [ener — com, (par $25).. 27% kt dustry of Fulton county, died last week * -_ ee 
is . : Galen-etiale Millis, O0mn........ .. 24 at Southern Pines, N. C. Mr. Robbins : 
2a Fall River Mill Stocks Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pid... 3 80 was born at Hillsboro, in 1870. In 1906 Cuban Textile Inventory 
a Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffards & Co. ee aie ae a... a so he took up his residence in Gloversville | Wasuincton, D. C—The Textile 
in ‘diana Nee iae Bid. a. Victor-Monaghan Co., BOA. css 2 a N. Y., where he was associated with Division of the Department of Com- 

ee eeeeeeeeee e* y £ 2m » UOveeeeeeseee o . . . . 
nd Arkwright Mills .....ssessseee es 60 on Mtge. —... pepen he ons = *. the Gloversville Silk Mills. In 1910 merce has received word from Cuba 

Barnard Mfg. Co....+-+e++00- 117 Warren Mfg. Co., pfd........+-. + - when this organization purchased the that an inventory will be taken of the 
or Bourne Mills .....-.+ss++++ ++ 126 Watts Mills, com........ eas 110 re 12 the & eT BM textil held j he Cul Cc 

Border City Mfg. Co........ -- 126 ee Watts Mills, ist pfd............ go controlling interests in the firm of J. M. textiles held in the uban ustom 
h Chace Mills ....+ssseeeees oes ioe 110 Watts Mills, 2nd pfd............ 95 Chanut & Cie., Mr. Robbins was made House and bonded warehouses, which 

e Chariton Mills......sss+seeeees 146 ee Whitney Mfg. Co.... ea 175 f the N York off As it is oromneed’ by that 5 tt 
Ty oe eos apenna ee “ Williamston Mills ......... og 200 i — : e ; = hg ee ‘ . pos : ‘ ——_ = 
? onanicu BEE oceans deserters - e- Woodruff Cotton Mills.......... t e time Oo is eat r oO ins was sell. nese textiles are a part oO the 
ak- Corr Mfg. Co. (Tauntom)...... i 16 ills, com..... . 99 . . . 
- Davol Mills .. 107 eo joe — —..... oe 7g treasurer of the J. M. Chanut & Cie., $60,000,000 worth of property said to be 
Th Davie Mille 23 107 W. S. Gray Cotton Mills........ 90 “a ie held by the Cuban Government. 
: Granite Millis ......scceceeeee 105 . eee a een 
is ; 4 2 3 ‘ 
nd nae a ae Miscellaneous Shares Christopher J. Shambow Otis Weavers Strike 
pee Sdeoaie WM dies oxen cases 0s a Aa eS Christopher Joseph Shambow, for A walkout of the weavers in the mills 

wincoin «§ UOserecccesseses . , e . . . ° . e . 
nes Merchants Mtg. NRE OES de Es 165 Bid. Asked. years associated with his father in the of the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., March 
ar Narragansett Milla’ .....2..0. -, HQ Arlington ssvcrecrccrittttiit Mg agg Management of the Shambow Shuttle 6, occasioned the closing of the cloth 
ods Osborn Mille .....eececeeseees oe 105 Bigelow-Hartford, com........ 169 165 Works, at Woonsocket, R. L., is dead at department, with its 1,000 employes. 
at Patter Sa Deets... so 8 Bieokelde re eersitiiiil ase 1) the age of 53 years. He had been in Dissatisfaction over a recent wage re- 
all- Pilgrim Mills, OOM. .+eeeeeeeee 2 145 Columbes MR. cesecnts ae iy 158 es poor health for three years. He o— duction, together with difficulties oc- 
iy *ilgrim Mills, pfd........ cons OO ‘on PL. SUNG sane esr 55 os ecRaews 5 ae , y z 10 § mn “7 G} , tek ‘ t : 
mill Poeneest BNE Gis.csccac-cnons TOU 5. «9 MAWAPUS) «0.2.0... es ec esr [105 115. Vived by a wife ga ae casioned by the sickness of numerous 
“ms Richard Borden Mfg. Co ; MAN «Sir oneenckcs ae .. 180 190 and Wallace, both of whom 1old exec- members of the force, is given as the 
of aes =. Co..seeee °° Farr Alpaca oni s phage alate oo bar utive positions at the Shambow Shuttle reason. 

Shawmut Mills, pid........... ms =p Toe eee ee 100 110 Works. Ni este 
a, Riana TERT cs coatiieneks ors 70 80 © Hamilton Mfg... ......ee+-0- 80 85 Meee Correction 
are States. Eee . os secs wn. oe S0ae a 125 Hamilton TOO Maas ecwewee 8 } . =e 5 
di Stevens Mfg. Co...... pewerenae oe a Lancaster, Com. .....++++++005 125 . Fred A. Whitmore It was _erroneously reported in the 
of Renin ae 6. Ee aS Fred. A. Whitmore, vice president March 4 issue of Texte Worto that 
and Wampanoag Mills ...ccccccces r% 140 ones oe Ceeteeserosocoeee ae = and production manager of the Mohawk - 7 — eee gt re Newnan 

Weetamoe Mille ......-..see05 es 105 owe eachery ...seeeeeees : a. otton Mulls é - 
by MME Gedo's tiene sensi 123 125 Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., fer d h a — mk 
yr ” LYMAN 2 ccccccccccccccccccccce 170 176 died in Rochester, Minn., where he had errec to t le company s ew Yor 
the Southern Cotton Mill Stocks ee ca ee 52 gone for medical treatment. He had Office. This information was incorrect 
ned Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & Co., Merrimack, pfd. ...........-- 16 79 been associated with the organization 4S Mr. Hill is still at the mills in New- 
as Spartanburg, 8. C. sah Halkidia ee ae el res err eicy. = = Soe tiuak See nan and the New York office is in 
ant . As » Nashua, pid. ....ceesccccevees 00 2 3 Pe Ae ; 
ttl Abbeville Cotton Mills........... .. 107 Naumkeag .........scscc0cee 222227 charge of W. S. Longbottom. 

American Spinning Co........... 265 ge eee 180 185 E. F : a a ee 
; of Anderson Cotton Mills, com 17 81 Plymouth Cordage ........... 180 EF . BH. Francis 
of Anderson Cotton Mills, pfd. ee -» Tremont & Suffolk ........... 140 150 S. E. Francis of the National Fibre & Four-Day Schedule 

AFOGQOR: DMS s. 6 kan 000 86a 6s ovas'e 225 -. U. & Worsted, ist pfd......... 10 12 I dost Wilmi d York The F Al = C lyok 
‘on Areade Cotton Mill8..+....0+++. ajg-«101.-«Waltham Bleachery .......... 100 110 nsulation Co., Wilmington a or - e Farr Alpaca ms Holyoke, Mass., 

readia WB wcccceceereccecers oo Warwick ....ssseeeeees oecces es 100 l Del., died ddenl t the clos e tin -d 
e yn, De ied suddenly at the close o an operating on a four-da 
Th Arkwright Mills ............... 100 160 West Point .................-- 100 110 ie h 7 8 y schedule 
and Augusta Factory, Ga............ 35 i, tee acbibicae tensexs<® -. 200 last week. March 7. 
































momma 0 — — 
Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, WANTED 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. Ata uty DYEING i | Curtis & Marble, late Model 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. AND # | Chinchilla Machine, Address 
PERKINS & BOLAND 


IM MIICMMUL UNAM | 170 Federal St. Boston, Mass 
WINDING? __| imeem 


: Te. 3469 s 4° 
eyed) ee. ee) | Position Wanted 





































Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


DYERS 


AND 


FINISHERS 


KNITTED————-WOVEN 
WOOLEN and 
WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


WOOL SALESMAN 


Young man, twenty-four years 
of age, connected with wool bus- 
iness for past six years, wants to 
connect with growing concern. 
Travelled the West, South and 
New England territories, han- 
dling scoured and grease wools, 
noils and hair. 















BLACKSTONE THREAD CO. 


‘ CONVERTERS OF 


Yarns and Threads for the Trade 









Address Adv. 83, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Glazing on Spools and Tubes 


for all purposes 


244 Pine Street Pawtucket, R. I. 









DYER AND CHEMIST 


TEXTILE SCHOOL GRADUATE — Ameri- 
can, 3! years and married, desires Eastern posi- 
tion as dyer and chemist, or dyer, in Woolen 
or Worsted Mill where honesty is appreciated. 
Experience, 10 years—dyer, chemist and sell- 
ing. Thoroughly familiar with competitive 
dyestuffs and their economic values. I can 
save you money. References furnished. 


SPECIALISTS 
ON 
BROAD CLOTH 
PEACH BLOOM 
BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 













































Address Adv. 97, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Get to Know the Dependability of 


GOLD MARK 
DYEING AND FINISHING 





















POSITION WANTED 
BOSS WEAVER-—SILK VELVET GOODS 


Man 42 years of age, married, French-Ameri- 
can, well acquainted with French velvet goods, 
looms and others, also moquette jacquard 
































Good references. 
Woolen and Worsted Y Woolen and Worsted Addcom Ade. G1, Tittle Wert 
° arns ° ° 334 Fourth Ave., New York 
Woven Fabrics Knitted Fabrics 
ORS WS AINE SNCS SITUATION WANTED 
GOLD MARK DYEING & FINISHING WORKS NOLS Hee ALE SEBS Ss ' og 
Canal and Water Sts.. Woonsocket, RB. I. ; SES By man 38 years of age. Drawing, spinning, 





Sead a At VS twisting, winding, reeling or warping (Brad- 
Ey As RE: ford, England, system), in botany, crossbred, 
RUSS Xi ROR) W mohair, carpet, etc., for hosiery or ooating 
SASS TPN SATS S Nea SSeS yarns. 
Address Adv. 100, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


| Situations Wanted 











Commission Weaving Wanted 


Tricotines, Gabardines, T wills, Flannels, 

















? — y o 
Men’s Wear, etc. Reed Space rang- pesrreon warep == | jiiagetoctenene whe hg  oore st cee. 
S " " Superintendent of Cotton Mill mnnnfoctusing of mill work may learn of suitable men 
ing from 62 to 68 x fine cottons, silks, etc., desires position—4. upon application by mail or telephone to 





ars of age—married. Thoroughly experi- ©. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 111 

jenna as production manager les opate- Summer S8t., Boston, Mass. 

tendent manufacturing organization, and oper- —— ee — es 

ation in all branches. Good references. SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT SUPER- 
Address Adv. 80, Textile World INTENDENT OF OOTTON MILL, | Position 


wanted by a man 33 years of age, American, 
828 Drexel Bidg., Phila, Pa. married. Has spun and finished yarns of every 


description. Familiar with all makes of spin- 





EMPIRE TEXTILE MILLS, INC., Passaic, N. J. 











ning and yarn finishing machinery. Good refer- 
“WEAVING » COMMISSION WEAVING | [POSITION WANTED | — coon or map 
; ; Woolen and Worsted BOSS HAND IN WOOLEN OR WORSTED MILL. 

Up to eighty pieces weekly 


° . bs in | woolen and ted Position wanted by a man 31 years of age, Ameri- 
Right work at the right price | | AiPryee sis hin eee ede arn s 


. . : ean, married. Worked on wool, silk, worsted, 
Guaranteed work dyeing re goods—yarn and 


DUSENBURY WORSTED MILLS Address Adv. 28, Textile Woria | | TY stock: 50 yeare of age, very capable and | 4p “Smitn” Forbush, Lombard and Cleve: 
Bridgeton, R. I. 229 4th Ave, New York 828 Drexel Bidg., Phila. Pa. absolutely re itn DYER land cards. Good references. 





. 767 Ww : . Mass. 
124 Hopkins Place, Long Meadow, Mass. O. B. 7675, Textile World, Boston ass 


OVERSEER OF SPINNING IN WOOLEN 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 50 years of 
age, American, married. Worked on % to 7 
run, and all kinds of mixes. Familiar with John- 
son & Bassett and Davis & Furber, Smith, Moul- 
ton and Bridesburg mules. Good references. 

O. B. 7676, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF SPINNING OR FIXING IN 
WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted by a man 35 
ears of age, American, married. Worked on 
avis & Furber mules. Worked on wools and 
cottons. Good references. 
O. B. 7677, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 




























POSITION WANTED 


AS ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN WORSTED 
AND WOOLEN MILL. by textile school 
graduate. Man 27 years of age, experienced in 
coatings and dress goods. Very best references. 


Address Adv. 92, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 






Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 
every week ? 


MENDING 


SPEED — QUALITY — SERVICE 
































